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is assured by the 
proper selection of 
pumping machinery. 
‘We make a specialty 
of 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


# to raise water in large 

-quantities and guaran- 
tee a saving of from 
10 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. in power over all 
other makes. 
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Krogh Manufacturing Co. 


Builders of Centrifugal Pumps, Dredging. Reclamation and Mining Machinery. Makers of the 
Krogh Cement Gravel Mill. The only successful Gravel mill on the market. 
OFFICES: 5619 MARKET STREET, S. F, Works. 9 to 17 Stevenson St. Send for Catalogue. 
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The Morning Bath 


Starts the day right, makes the skin glow with health, 
gives that comfortable feeling of perfect cleanliness, 
if you use 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Scientifically adapted to promote and preserve delicacy of 


the complexion. “ Stimulates the pores, tones up relaxed 
muscles, puts the skin in pink of condition, smooth, firm, 
clear. 25 cents at all dealers. 


Special Offer. Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage; 

pe * or, for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. 
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lower price, but—— 

Illustrated catalog tells about our 
complete line—free. 
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Free Trial. 


DEATH TO HAIR--- 
AND BRANCH ROOT 
NEW DISCOVERY by the 


MISSES BELL 


A Trial Treatment FREE 
to Any One Afflicted with 
Hair on Face, Neck, or 
Arms. 





We have at last made the 
discovery which has baffled chemists and all others for 
centuries—that of absolutely dsstroying superfluous 
hair, root and branch, entirely and permanently, 
whether it be a mustache or growth on the neck, 
cheeks or arms, and that, too. without impairing in any 
way the finest or most sensitive skin. 

The Misses Bell have thoroughly tested its efficacy 
and are desirous that the full merits of their treatment, 
to which they have given the descriptive name of 

KILL-ALL-HAIR,” shall be known to all afflicted. 
To this end a trial will be sent free of charges, to any 
lady who will write for it, and say she saw the offer in 
this paper. Without a cent of cost you can see for 
yourselves what the discovery is; the evidence of your 
own senses will then convince you that the treatment, 

KILL-ALL-HAIR,” will rid you of one of the great- 
est.drawbacks to perfect loveliness, the growth of 
superfious hair on the face or neck of women, 

Please understand that a personal demo: stration of 
our treatment costs you nothing. A trial will be sent 
yeu free, which yoU can use yourself and prove our 
claims by sending two two-cent stamps for mailing. 


THE MISSES BELL, 


DEPT. T 
78 and 80 FIFTH AVE. ° - NEW YORK CITY 











Send 25 cents for sample package 
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Coffee 





a relishable and pleasant 
beverage like that prepared 
from Java coffee is highly 
recommended in all cases 
of dropsy, bladder and kid- 
ney trouble, whereas in all 
such cases the use of coffee 
is detrimental and prohibi- 
tive. 


In the hope that my intention to 
offer a real good coffee surrogate 
might meet with the same ap- 
proval the genuine Californian 
Fig coffee has, I invite the public 
to make a trial. 


HERM MEYER 
1130 Eddy Street, San Francisco 
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adcliffe 
The Wonderful 
Shoe for Women 


RADCLIFFE is the shoe of the day. Its popularity increases 
every month because its merits appeal to the great masses of sensible 
women who want their feet shod beautifully, stylishly, comfortably 
and economically. It has always been easy to get fine shoes if 
you paid a fancy price. Radcliffe Shoes, for the first time, make it 
possible to buy stylish shoes avd save a dollar on every pair. 


a 
$2.50 a pair 
Examine a pair of Radcliffe Shoes at your dealer’s. They are 
made in all stylish shapes and leathers and on the Radcliffe system of 
lasts to fit every normal foot. They would cost $5.00 a pair if made to 
order. If your dealer should not have Radcliffe Shoes send us his name. 
We will send you a booklet of Radcliffe styles and tell you where to 


For preserving and renewing shoes, 
buy them. use only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 


The RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, Dept. 27, Boston. 
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Monthly Income, over 


ITS PURPOSE IS 

To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved 
property, the members giving first liens on their real estate as security. 
To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their 
stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

HOME OFFICE—S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts. San Francisco, Cal 

Wm. Corbin, Secretary and General Manager. 




















Francis Bret Harte, from his latest and best photograph. 
(Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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BRET HARTE: 


A BIOGRAPHICAL 


se AND CRITICAL SKETCH 





BY NOAH 


Born in the sedate old city of Al- 

bany, in 1839, he was trained and 
eaucated by his father, a teacher and 
a scholar, with refined and distinctly lit- 
erary tastes. To him Harte owed much 
of his gentle manner, his early acquaint- 
ance with the best literature and a famil- 
iarity with classical lore which subse- 
quently appeared in many allusions in 
his poems and stories. 

While yet a youngster in his teens, he 
was swept off his feet by the rising tide 
of migration to California, and he landed 
there, a stranger, without resources of 
any kind, and unskilled in any industrial 
occupation whatever. His first remuner- 
ative labor was in the employment of one 
of the numerous express carrying com- 
panies which the exigencies of the times 
called into existence. The young mes- 
senger, first traveling between Sacra- 
mento and “The Bay,” as San Francisco 
was fondly called by wanderers in the in- 
terior, was eventually transferred to 
one of the interior routes, and he rode 
from Sacramento into the foothills that 
skirt the great valley. He had absorbed 
lasting impressions of the marshes, the 
tules and the flat lands through which 
the royal river runs. Now he was to 
study the scenery of the hills, which, 
in gentle undulations, iead up through 
thickets of manzanita, chapparal and mes- 

” quite and forests of oak, madrona and 
redwoods to the splintered peaks of the 
Sierras. Here he found Table Mountain, 
Sandy-Rar, Poker Flat and the multitud- 
inous villages and camps, which, with 


“7? 


B= Harte’s youth was fortunate. 


7 


BROOKS 


their bizarre citizens and wayfarers, ap- 
pear in his later writings. 

In 1859, arter three years of this varie- 
gated life, Bret Harte, by this time eigh- 
teen, went 10 San Francisco, where he 
worked as a printer in the office of the 
Golden Era. To make copy he wrote 
a few sketches of Bohemian life, which 
pleased the editor, and he was given 
a chance to do miscellaneous writing, 
which was an excellent training. He was 
soon in the editorial chair. From the 


‘Golden Era he went to the San Fran- 


cisco Californian, a literary weekly. 
Always a fastidious and painstaking 

worker, Bret Harte could not produce 

either prose or verse which even par- 





Noah Brooks. 
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tially satisfied himself while he was en- 
gaged in tne midst of the hurry and 
bustle of a newspaper den. He found 
quiet and leisure in the comfortable little 
office of Secretary of the United States 
Branch Mint, an appointment for which 
he was indevceu early in 1864 to the Rev. 
Thomas Starr King, friend and pastor 
of the Mint Superintendent, Mr. R. B. 
Swain. Mr. King was an admirer of 
Harte’s writings, even when his early 
and fugitive pieces had not attracted 
anything like general attention in Cali- 
fornia; and he predicted Harte’s fame 
long before Fame vouched him wich her 
magic wand. 

To the period lying in the next six 
years belong some of the best-known of 
Harte’s verses: “Ihe Pliocene Skull,” 
“The Society upon the Stanislaus,” “John 
Burns of Gettysburg,” “How Are You, 
Sanitary?” and other gems which were, 
for the most part, printed anonymously 
in the daily newspapers. ‘“Retieving 
Guard,” in which a sentry, noting a fall- 
ing star, says to his comrade: 

“Somehow it seemed to me that God 

Somewhere had just relieved a picket.” 
was written to commemorate the death 
of his steadfast friend, Thomas Starr 
King, “Obit March 4, 1864.” During this 
period, too, appeared his first volume, 
“The Lost Galleon,” published in 1865, 
and containing, as he has said in one of 
his introductions, ‘“‘various patriotic con- 
tributions to the lyrics of the Civil War, 
then raging, and certain better-known 
humorous pieces,” already noted in this 
article. This book was followed in 1867 
by his “Condensed Novels,” a series of 
burlesques, originally printed in The Cali- 
fornian, the literary weekly paper above 
referred to, to which he was sometimé 
contributor, and of which he was editor 
while employed in the office of the Branch 
Mint. This last-named volume was is- 
sued in New York, and was very shabbily 
executed; it was called in, and being ad- 
ded to and revised, was again published 
in 1871, after Harte’s return to his na- 
tive State. 

Meanwhile, however, a subtle influence 
had been generated in the minds of men, 
resident on the Pacific Coast, by the 
literary activities already noted in the 


columns of the weekly and daily news- 
papers of San Francisco, and an enter- 
prising and public-spirited bookseller, 
A. Roman, boldly proposed the publication 
of a menthly magazine, which should be 
distinctively literary in its character 
as well as specially devoted to the mater- 
ial interests of the Pacific States. This 
latter function of the magazine was made 
prominent from the start and was con- 
stantly kept in view by the editor. No 
name but Harte’s was ever proposed tor 
the editorial management of the new 
periodical; and he insistéd only on a 
few conditions under which he undertook 
the work. One of these was that his con- 
trol of the contents of the magazine was 
to be absolute; another was that contri- 
butions should be unsigned, as was the 
manner then common with periodical 
publications in the Atlantic States, anda 
third condition was that the editor should 
have an assistant to aid him by coun- 
sel and advice. All these conditions 
were agreed to by Mr. Roman and the 
writer of these paragraphs accepted the 
duty of Harte’s adviser and associate, 
a duty which proved to be more nomi- 
nal than actual. The only occasion in 
which the vote of the associate editor 
was needed was when a vestal virgin in 
tne printing office where the Overland 
Monthly was put in type declined io 
have any hand in the proof-reading or 
publication of a story in which one 
of the characters was a soiled dove, and 
another of the dramatis personae remark- 
ed: “He rastled with my finger, the 
d——d little cuss!” It is not worth while 
now to re-tell this oft-told tale of that 
queer complication. The two editors had 
a concensus of moral opinion with them 
and the story was printed as written. 
The intelligent reader will recognize 
in these allusions a reference to the first 
story of Brét“aarte’s which brought him 
immediate tame“yrhe Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” The first number of the Over- 
land Monthly appeared in- July, 1868. The 
editor and his associate had each agreed 
to write a short story for that issue. 
The associate, although his real and 
pressing duties were those of conducting 
a daily newspaper, The Alta California, 
then in the zenith of its prosperity, con- 
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trived to finish his little sketch, “The 
Diamond Maker of Sacramento,’ which 
was duly printed in July; but Harte con- 
fessed, with much confusion, that he had 
not been able to write his contribution. 
It was begun, he said, and at one time 
had been virtually finished, but, dissatis- 
fied with the work, he had thrown it 
aside and had started out afresh; he 
pleaded for delay, and promised that 
the story should be ready for the next 
number. Although hindered for a few 
days while on its passage from manu- 
script to type, “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” was finished in time for the 
August number of the magazine. 


Although this now famous story sound- 
ed the entry of a new writer into the field 
of American literature, a new note in 
modern fiction and the employment of a 
new medium in literary art, it was not 
greeted with any enthusiasm whatever 
by that public to which it had been more 
directly addressed—the California read- 
ers. A few prurient prudes, to employ 
Harte’s only language, “frantically ex- 
communicated it, and anathematized it 
as the offspring of evil.” But the artistic 
quality of the tale, its original unlikeness 
to all current fiction, and its broad and 
generous humanity made it warmly wel- 
come in the States beyond the moun- 
tains. Already the first number of the 
Overland Monthly had secured a place 
ang m® eordial hearing in those States, 
and **The Luck of Roaring Camp,” al- 
beit an unexpected contribution to the 
world’s delight, fell into the hands of 
friendly readers and critics. It gave 
its author grgst vogue at once. 


A tangible evidence of the appreciation 
,of the much-uiscussed story speedily 
came to Mr. Harte from the East 
in the shape of a letter to the then 
unknown and unnamed author from 
Fields, Osgood & Co., the  publish- 
ers of The Atlantic Monthly, making a 
request, upon the most flattering terms, 
for a story similar to the “Luck.” Harte 
had already laid the keel, so to speak, 
of another venture into the troubled sea 
of fiction. But, although he tried again 
and again, and many times again, to rear 
the delicate fabric “\f his work, he failed 
to satisfy his fastidious judgment with 
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what he accomplished; and the waste 
basket swallowed many sheets of his 
manuscript before he was willing to put 


into print his second tale, “The Ouft- 


casts of Poker Flat.” ‘This story finally 
appeared in the January number of tae 
Overland Monthly, Thereafter the muse 
moved more swiftly, and “Miggles,” “Ten- 
nessee’s Partner,” and sundry other prose 
and versified sketches adorned the pages 
of the magazine. In about a year’s time he 
collected some half-dozen stories and 
poems and they were printed in a volume 
entitled “The Luck of Roaring Camp 
and Other Sketches,” (1870.) 

In the meanwhile, he had been chosen 
to the newly endowed Professorship of 
Recent Literature in the University of 
California, a post which he held but tor 
a brief period. His fame had become 
too broad and too firmly established to 
permit a genius like his to be long con- 
fined to the narrow precincts of the Pa- 
cific Coast, then far more provincialgand 
isolated than many of its present resi- 
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Bret Harte, from a photograph taker ‘n New York, 1872. 


dents can comprehend. To those of his 
friends who knew him and who knew 
something of the requirements of East- 
ern purveyors of current literature, it 
was no surprise that Harte was urgently 
solicited to accept engagements in the 
older States of the Union. Accordingly, 
in the spring of 1871, resigning his office 
in the Mint, his professorship, and his 
place as editor of the Overland Monthly, 
Bret Harte accepted a generous offer 
from the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and after seventeen years of 
the most varied experience that ever 
falls to the lot of a young man departed 
to take up his residence in New York. 
He never returned to California. 

It cannot be said that Harte’s trans- 
lation to the older States of the Union 
immediately improved the quality of his 
prose and verse. It would appear that he 


did not readily adapt himself to his new 
surroundings and he seemed to be at 
a loss for new material to fit those sur- 
roundings. He was not certain whether: 
it were better to continue working in the 
vein which he had opened in California, 
or to take up themes with which his East- 
ern audience was more familiar. A little 
volume entitled “Poems of the East and 
West” amusingly illustrates this dilemma. 
True, his “Guild’s Signal’ is genuine 
poetry, no matter what its background; 
but between “Dickens in Camp” and 
“Aspiring Miss Delaine,”’ what a world 
of difference! This last-named bit of 
verse, by the way, recited to an audience 
of great expectations, at a Harvard com- 
mencement, was a bitter disappointment 
to his friends and admirers. They had 
waited for something rich, rare and ele- 
vating from the new literary star; they 
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were treated to a trifle that was not 
even elegant. 

But after a few experiments Harte 
gradually settled down into the familiar, 
easy-going gait with which he had so 
jauntily ambled over the California trails. 
To this period belong “The Argonauts cf 
North Liberty,” ‘“‘Two Men of Sandy Bar,” 
and many other admirable and character- 


istic sketches and stories in prose. “Ga- , 
briel Conroy,” published as a magazine ~ 


serial during this period, was his first and 
virtually his last “long” story. It abounds 
in bits of his choicest descriptive writ- 
ings and his most delightful humor. But, 
on the whole, it cannot be reckoned 
among his best works. 


Another change of scene was awaiting 
our well-beloved story-teller. In 1878, 
during the administration of President 
Hayes, Harte was appointed United 
States Consul at Crefeld, a small Rhen- 
ish city famed for its silks, velvets, and 
toys. Here, as in his berth in the San 
Francisco minting estabiishment, he had 
abundant leisure and a moderate official 
income. The influence of his novel en- 
tourage appears in foreign flavored stories 
as “A Legend of Sammstadt,” ‘Views 
From a German Spion,” and “The Indis- 
cretion of Elsbeth.” Transferred to the 
Consulate at Glasgow in 1880, Harte again 
threw upon his canvas many of his im- 
pressions of the country and the people, 
falling within the circuit of his vision, 
but he ever and anon returned to nis 
muse of the Pacific shores and many of 
his best short stories were at this time 
printed in American newspapers and per- 
iodicals. It is related that while he was 
still “holding over’ into the administra- 
tion of a Denfocratic President, that func- 
tionary, accompanied by his private secre- 
tary, Mr. Daniel. Lamont, fishing in an 
Adirondack lake, took up a copy of the 
New York “Sun” on which to dry his 
hands, and, catching sight of Harte’s 
name at the head of a short story, fell to 
reading it, ana never left it until he had 
finished it. Tossing the paper overboard, 
he asked Lamont if the story-writer were 
not a Consul of the United States some- 
where; and, receiving an affirmative an- 
swer, he said: “Well, be sure and remind 
me to have him removed when we get 
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Anton Roman, first publisher of the 
Overland Monthly. 


back to Washington.” The tale cannot 
be verified, but Harte was_removed in 
1885, and thereafter, to the day of his 
death, he made his home in London. 

He had spent much of his time in the 
great city while he was discharging the 
light duties of the Consulate at Glasgow, 
and he accepted the later charge with 
much satisfaction. Harte was always im- 
patient, even bored, with the crudeness 
and the unfinished aspect of things Am- 
erican. He loved the leisureliness, the 
solid settlement of things material, and 
the ample comfort of England. Here, at 
last, he was anchored in a safe, congen- 
ial, and restful harbor. He was made 
welcome in the homes of the most exclus- 
ive set of English nobility and gentry, 
and he was to the literati of our old home 
as companionable and as fascinating as 
he had ever been with the good fellows 
of San Francisco and New York. Al- 
though the influence of English scenery 
and social life is apparent in Harte’s fic- 
tion produced at this time, as in “The 
Desborough Connections” and “The 
Ghosts of Stukely Castle,” it was during 
this period that he wrote some of his very 
best California stories, as “The Passing 
of Enriquez” and “Jack Hamlin’s Media- 
tion.” . 

He was a pretty regular contributor to 
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some of the Christmas issues of the illus- 
trated weekly newspapers of London; and 
American magazines fortunate enough to 
secure from him a short story usually 
made much ado over it with their pre- 
monitory trumpeting and advertisement. 
To the day of hig death, Harte’s was a 
name to conjure with, New men and 
new fashions in literature came up, but 
Harte’s methods, his delicious literary 
style and his imitation-defying originality 
never lost their charm for the great world 
of readers, Cisatlantic and Transatlan- 
tic. His latest volume, “Openings in an 
Old Trail,” by its title indicates his af- 
fection for the themes which engaged his 
youthful fancy; and a volume yet to be 
published .will be an attempt (doubtless 
successful) to repeat one of his early 
triumphs in his “Condensed Novels.” 
The care for minute details, the painful 
elaboration of his work, and the frequent 
re-writings of his sentences, so charac- 
teristic of Bret Harte, gave to his finished 
product an exquisite fineness and polish 
that were all his own. lt is an old say- 
ing, and one worthy of all acceptance, 
that easy writing makes hard reading, 
and hard writing makes easy reading. 
This is true of Harte’s liteyary work. The 














Sarah B. Cooper, the proofreader who 
objected to “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp.” 


sentences that seem to flow so easily and 
fluently from his pen have cost him much 
labor and anxiety. It cannot be truly 
said of his writings that they show .races 
of the file; but it is true that the power of 
condensation, the inimitable grace of 
style, and the almost flawless perfection 
of his sentences were achieved only after 
much labor. It is also true of him that 
he was never fully satisfied with what he 
finally allowed to go to the printer. 

If we were to look among the modern 
painters for an artist in color to whom we 
might liken Harte, Meissonier would pro- 
bably appear as the only man who was 
a master of tue genre on canvas, as rlarte 
was with the pen. In both was the same 
carefulness of details, the same richness 
of color, and tne same transparency of 
medium. Meissonier painted “in little’; 
his smallest canvasses are the most pre- 
cious of his works. As we have already 
seen, Harte’s larger undertakings, like 
his “Gabriel Conroy,” for example, were 
not his most successful. Undoubtedly, 
when he re-wrote a story many times, he 
contrived to shorten it with each succes- 
sive draft. Artists of less genius would 
have maimed while they condensed; 
Harte’s “boiling down” never gave his 
work the appearance of writing that had 
been often re-written anu often worked 
over for the mere sake of reducing its 
volume. He never would have succeeded 
as a “space writer” on" newspaper; he 
was too conscientious and too scrupulous 
in his laborious composition. It was nat- 
ural that he should amuse himself (and 
a world of readers), by condensing into 
a few pages the wordy novels of such 
eminent writers as @narlotte Bronte and 
Charles Reade. These delightful skits 
are veritable condensed ndWels. 

Harte’s California stories and sketches 
are valuable as depicting phases of a 
passing civilization. In #few years, the 
men who crossed ‘the plains in the early 
fifties, or voyaged “around the Horn” in 
that far-off era of the Argonauts, will all 
have passed away and their exploits, 
their trials, and their adventures will 
have become a mere*tradition. Although 
Bret Harte’s writings do not profess to 
be historical they dw preserve the color, 
the motion, and ‘the unique possibili- 
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ties of the life of the olden California. 
True, it is objected wat many of his char- 
acters and their odd jargon are unlike 
anything ever seen or heard in California, 
even in the raw old days in which he saw, 
heard, and wrote. The subtle touch of 
the master unconsciously exaggerated 
some of the characteristics of the men 
and women whose figures he limned on 
his canvas; for those figures were drama- 
tic, and it is the dramatist’s license that 
allows him to heighten the lights and 
deepen the shadows of his mimic scene 
on the stage. Many of those who criti- 
cise what they consider Harte’s extrava- 
gance in drawing and his peculiarity of 
speech in certain characters, grow ora- 
cular over the depicting of men and 
things which had come and gone before 
they ever saw aught of the real interior 
of California. 

But these are minor defects, if they are 
In any sense defects. The genius that 
created Colonel Starbottle, Miggles, Jack 
Hamlin, John Oakhurst and a great 
company of personages as real as any 
of those called into being by Dickens or 
Thackeray, still lives in the pages of 
our story-writer of California. Those per- 
sonages, whether drawn from the life 
or from the imagination, are as immor- 
tal as Micawber, Becky Sharp or Mrs. 
Nickelby. The hand of the master is 
still at last; the laborious pen has fallen 
from fingers palsied by death. But the 
odd procession of the characters he 
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(From a photograph taken about 1870.) 


called into being will long remain before 
the mise en scene created by the magi- 
cian’s art from the picturesque land- 
scapé and the varied panorama of the 
hamlets, cities, mountains, gulches and 
plains of Califorria. 
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By INA COOLBRITH 


A stir of pines in the forest, 
A klink of picks in the mine, 
And smoke from the tent and cabin 
Under the oak and vine ; 


The peaks of the great Sierras, 
Awful, and still, and white, 

Piercing the clouds of sunset, 
Touching the stars of night; 


And the subtle scent of the laurel, 
Pungent, that fills and thrills,— 
The breath of the wonderful laurel 
On the wonderful Western hills. 


Men, of the brood of giants, 
Lusty and young and strong, 

With heart-pulse set to the rhythm 
And lilt of a brave new song ; 


Mighty of nerve and muscle 

As the hero-knights of old, 
Fighting the New World battles 

On the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 


And O the scent of the laurel! ... . 
There’s a new moon low in the west, 

And the night is a brooding mother 
With the tired world on her breast. 


And these are her dreams and visions. . . 
Who spake of a face that lay ; i 
Under the English daisies, 
In a silence, far away ? 
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” Poker Flat 


by FP Bret Harte. 


Tiustrations by G Leslie Huoler. 


(From the Overland Monthly, January, 1869.) 


3 Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, 
A stepped into the main street of 

Poker Flat on the morning of the 
twenty-third of November, 1850, he was 
conscious of a change in its moral at- 
mosphere from the preceding night. Two 
or three men, conversing earnestly to- 
gether, ceased as he approached, and ex- 
changed significant glances. There was 
a Sabbath lull in the air, which, in a 
settlement unused to Sabbath influences, 
looked ominous. 

Mr. Oakhurst’s calm, handsome face 
betrayed small concern of these indica- 
tions. Whether he was conscious of any 
predisposing cause, was another ques- 
tion. “I reckon they’re after somebody,” 
he reflected; “likely it’s me.” He re- 
turned to his pocket the handkerchief 
with which he had been whipped away 
the red dust of Poker Flat from his 
neat boots, and quietly discharged his 
mind of any further conjecture. 

In point of fact, Poker Flat was “after 
somebody.” It had lately suffered the 
loss of several thousand dollars, two val- 
uabie horses, and a prominent citizen. It 
was experiencing a spasm of virtuous 
reaction, quite as lawless and ungovern- 
able as any of the acts that had pro- 
voked it. A secret committee had deter- 
mined to rid the town of all improper 
persons. This was done permanently in 
regard of two men who were then hang- 
ing from the boughs of a sycamore in 
the gulch, and temporarily in the banish- 
ment of certain other objectionable char- 





acters. I regret to say that some of 
these were ladies. It is but due to the 
sex, however, to state that their impro- 
priety was professional, and it was only 
in such easily established standards of 
evil that Poker Flat ventured to sit in 
judgment. 

Mr. Oakhurst was right in supposing 
that he was included in this category. 
A few of the committee had urged hang- 
ing him as a possible example, and a 
sure method of reimbursing themselves 
from his pockets of the sums he had won 
from them. “It’s agin justice,” said 
Jim Wheeler, “to let this yere young 
man from Roaring Camp—an entire 
stranger—carry away our money.” But 
a crude sentiment of equity residing in 
the breasts of those who had been fortun- 
ate enough to win from Mr. Oakhurst, 
overruled this narrower local prejudice. 

Mr. Oakhurst received his sentence 
with philosophic calmness, none the 
less coolly, that he was aware of the 
hesitation of the judges. He was too 
much of a gambler not to accept Fate. 
With him life was at best an uncertain 
game, and he recognized the usual per- 
centage in favor of the dealer. 

A body of armed men accompanied 
the deported wickedness of Poker Fiat 
to the outskirts of the settlement. B>»- 
sides Mr. Oakhurst, who was known to 
be a coolly desperate man, and for whuse 
intimidation the armed ¢s¢ort was in- 
tended, the expatriated party consisted 
of a young woman familiarly known as 
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“The Duchess”; another, who had gained 
the infelicitous title of ““Mother Shipton,” 
and “Uncle Billy,” a suspected sluice- 
robber and confirmed drunkard. ‘rhe 
cavalcade provoked no comments from 
the spectators, nor was any word uttered 
by the escort. Only when the gulch 
which marked the uttermost limit of 
Poker Flat was reached, the leader spoke 
briefly and to the point. The exiles 
were forbidden to return at the peril of 
their lives. 

As the escort disappeared, their pent- 
up feelings found vent in a few hysteri- 
cal tears from “The Duchess,” some bad 
language from Mother Shipton, and a 
Parthenian volley of expletives from 
Uncle Billy. The philosophic Oakhurst 
alone remained silent. He listened 
calmly to Mother Shipton’s desire to cut 
somebody’s heart out, to the repeated 
statements of “The Duchess” that sue 
would die in the road, and to the alarm- 
ing oaths that seemed to be bumped out 
of Uncle Billy as he rode forward. With 
the easy good-nature characteristic of his 
class, he insisted upon exchanging his 
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own riding horse, ‘Five Spot,’ for the 
sorry mule which “The Duchess” rode. 
But even this act did not draw the 
party into any closer sympathy. The 
young woman readjusted her somewhat 
draggled plumes with a feeble, faded co- 
quetry; Mother Shipton eyed the pos- 
sessor of “Five Spot” with malevolence, 
and Uncle Billy included the whole party 
in one sweeping anathema. 

The road to Sandy Bar—a camp that, 
not having as yet experienced the regen- 
erating influences of Poker Flat, conse- 
quently seemed to offer some invitation 
to the emigrants—lay over a steep moun- 
tain range. It was distant a day’s se- 
vere journey. In that advanced season 
the party soon passed out of the moist, 
temperate regions of the foot-hills into 
the dry, cold, bracing air of the Sierras. 
The trail was narrow and difficult. At 
neon the Duchess, rolling out of her 
saddle upon the ground, declared her in- 
tention of going no further, and the party 
halted. 

The spot was singularly wild and im- 
pressive. A wooded amphitheatre sur- 





“‘F reckon they’re after somebody,’ he said.” 
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“He turned suddenly and kissed the 
Duchess.” 


rounded on three sides by precipitous 
cliffs of naked granite, sloped gently 
toward the crest of another precipice 
that overlooked the valley. It was un- 
doubtedly the most suitable spot for a 
camp, had camping been advisable. But 
Mr. Oakhurst knew that scarcely half 
the journey to Sandy Bar was accom- 
plished, and the party was not equipped 
or provisioned for delay. This fact he 
pointed out to his companions curily, 
with a philosophic commentary on the 
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folly of “throwing up their hand betore 
the game was played out.” But they 
were furnished with liquor, which in this 
emergency stood them in place of food, 
fuel, rest and prescience. In spite of 
his remonstrances, it was not long before 
they were more or less under its in- 
fluence. Uncle Billy passed rapidly from 
a bellicose state into one of stupor, the 
Duchess became maudlin, and Mother 
Shipton snored. Mr. Oakhurst alone re- 
mained erect, leaning against a rock, 
calmly surveying them. 


Mr. Oakhurst did not drink. It in- 
terfered with a profession which required 
coolness, impassiveness and presence of 
mind, and, in his own language, he 
“couldn’t afford it.” As he gazed at his 
recumbent fellow-exiles, the loneliness 
begotten of his pariah trade, his habits 
of life, his very vices, for the first time 
seriously oppressed him. He bestirred 
himself in dusting his black clothes, 
washing his hands and face, and other 
acts characteristic of his studiously neat 
habits, and for a moment forgot his an- 
noyance. The thought of deserting his 
weaker and more pitiable companions 
never perhaps occurred to him. Yet he 
could not help feeling the want of that 
excitement, which singularly enough was 
most conducive to that calm equanimity 
for which he was notorious. He looked 
at the gloomy walls that arose a thous- 
and feet sheer above the circling pines 
around him; at the sky, ominously 
clouded; at the valley below, already 
deepening into shadow. And doing so, 
suddenly he heard his own name called. 


A horseman slowly ascended the trail. 
In the fresh, open face of the new-comer, 
Mr. Oakhurst recognized Tom Simson, 
otherwise known as “The Innocent” of 
Sandy Bar. He had met Sim some months 
before over a “little game,” and had, with 
perfect equanimity, won the entire for- 
tune—amounting to some forty dollars— 
of that guileless youth. After the game 
was finished, Mr. Oakhurst drew the 
youthful speculator behind the door and 
thus addressed him: “Tommy, you’re a 
good little man, but you can’t gamble 
worth a cent. Don’t try it over again.” 
He then handed him his money back, 
pushed him gently from the room, and 
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so made a devoted slave of Tom Simson. 

There was a remembrance of this in 
his boyish and enthusiastic greeting of 
Mr. Oakhurst. He had started, he said, 
tc go to Poker Flat to seek his fortune. 
“Alone?” No, not exactly alone; in fact 
—a giggle—he had run away with Piney 
Woods. Didn’t Mr. Oakhurst remember 
Piney? She that used to wait on the table 
at the Temperance House? They had 
been engaged a long time, but old Jake 
Woods had objected, and so they had run 
away, and were going to Poker Flat to 
be married, and here they were. And 
they were tired out, and how lucky it 
was they had found a place to camp and 
company. All this “The Innocent” deliv- 
ered rapidly, while Piney—a stout, come- 
ly damsel of fifteen—emerged from be- 
hind the pine tree, where she had been 
blushing unseen, and rode to the side 
of her lover. 

Mr. Oakhurst seldom troubled himself 
with sentiment. Still less with propriety. 
But he had a vague idea that the situation 
was not felicitous. He retained, however, 
his presence of mind sufficiently to kick 
Uncle Billy, who was about to say some- 
thing, and Uncle Billy was sober enough 
to recognize in Mr. Oakhurst’s kick a 
superior power that would not bear 
trifling. He then endeavored to dissuade 
Tom Simson from delaying further, but 
in vain. He even pointed out the fact 
that there was no provision, nor means 
of making a camp. But, unluckily “The 
Innocent” met this objection by assuring 
the party that he was provided with an 
extra mule loaded with provisions, and 
by the discovery of a rude attempt at a 
log-house near the trail. “Piney can stay 
with Mrs. Oakhurst,” said “The Inno- 


cent,” pointing to the Duchess, “and I 


can shift for myself.” 

Nothing but Mr. Oakhurst’s admonish- 
ing foot saved Uncle Billy from bursting 
into a roar of laughter. As it was he 
felt compelled to retire up the canyon 
until he could recover his gravity. There 
he confided the joke to the tall pine trees, 
with many slaps of his leg, contortions 
of his face, and the usual profanity. But 
when he returned to the party, he found 
them seated by a fire—for the air had 
grown strangely chill and the sky over- 
cast—in apparently amicable conversa- 
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tion. Piney was actually talking in an 
impulsive, girlish fashion to the Duchess, 
who was listening with an interest and 
animation she had not shown for many 
days. “The Innocent” was holding forth, 
apparently with equal effect, to Mr. Oak- 
hurst and Mother Shipton, who was 
actually relaxing into amiability. “Is 
this yer a d——d picnic?” said Uncle 
Billy, with inward scorn, as he surveyed 
the sylvan group, the glancing fire-light 
and the tethered animals in the fore- 
ground. Suddenly an idea mingled with 
the alcoholic fumes that disturbed his 
brain. It was apparently of a jocular 
nature, for he felt impelled -to slap his 
leg again and cram his fist into his 
mouth. 

As the shadows crept slowly up the 
mountain, a slight breeze rocked the tops 
of the pine trees, and moaned through 
their long and gloomy aisles. The ruined 
cabin, patched and covered with pine 
boughs, was set apart for the ladies. As 
the lovers parted, they unaffectedly ex- 
changed a parting kiss, so honest and 
sincere that it might have been heard 
above the swaying pines. The frail 
Duchess and the malevolent Mother Ship- 
ton were probably too stunned to remark 
upon this last evidence of simplicity, and 
so turned without a word to the hut. The 
fire was replenished, the men lay down 
before the door, and in a few minutes 
were asleep. 

Mr. Oakhurst was a light sleeper. To- 
ward morning he awoke benumbed and 
cold. As he stirred the dying fire, the 
wind, which was now blowing strongly, 
brought to his cheek that which caused 
the blood to leave it—snow! 

He started to his feet with the intention 
of awakening the sleepers, for there was 
no time to lose. But turning to where 
Uncle Billy had been lying he found him 
gone. A suspicion leaped to his brain 
and a curse to his lips. He ran to the 
spot where the mules had been tethered; 
they were no longer there. The tracks 
were already rapidly disappearing in the 
snow. 

The momentary excitement brought 
Mr. Oakhurst back to the fire with his 
usual calm. He did not waken the 
sleepers. “The Innocent” slumbered 
peacefully, with a smile on his good-hu- 
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mored, freckled face; the virgin Piney 
slept beside her frailer sisters as sweetly 
as though attended by celestial guardians 
and Mr. Oakhurst, drawing his blanket 
over his shoulders, stroked his mus- 
tachios and waited for the dawn. It came 
slowly in a whirling mist of snow-flakes, 
that dazzled and confused the eye. What 
could be seen of the landscape appeared 
magically changed. He looked over the 
valley, and summed up the present and 
future in two words—“Snowed in!” 

A careful inventory of the provisions, 
which fortunately for the party, had been 
stored within the hut, and so escaped the 
felonious fingers of Uncle Billy, disclosed 
the fact that with care and prudence they 
might last ten days longer. “That is,” 
said Mr. Oakhurst, sotto voce to “The 
Innocent, “if you’re willing to board us. 
If you ain’t—and perhaps you’d better 
not—you can wait till Uncle Billy gets 
back with provisions.” For some occult 
reason, Mr. Oakhurst could not bring him- 
self to disclose Uncle Billy’s rascality, 
and so offered the hypothesis that he had 
wandered from the camp and had acci- 
dentally stampeded the animals. He 
dropped a warning to the Duchess and 
Mother Shipton, who of course knew the 
facts of their associate’s defection. 
“They'll find out the truth about us all, 
when they find out anything,” he added, 
significantly, “and there’s no good fright- 
ening them now.” 

Tom Simson not only put all his worldly 
store at the disposal of Mr. Oakhurst, 
but seemed to enjoy the prospect of their 
enforced seclusion. ‘“We’ll have a good 
camp for a week and then the snow’ll 
melt, and we’ll all go back together.” 
The cheerful gayety of the young man 
and Mr. Oakhurst’s calm infected the 
others. “The Innocent,” with the aid of 
pine boughs, extemporized a thatch for 
the roofless cabin, and the Duchess 
directed Piney in the rearrangement of 
the interior with a taste and tact that 
opened the blue eyes of that provincial 
maiden to their fullest extent. “I reckon 
now you’re used to fine things at Poker 
Flat,” said Piney. The Duchess turned 
away sharply to conceal something that 
reddened her cheeks through its profes- 
sional tint, and Mother Shipton requested 
Piney not to “chatter.” But when Mr. 
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Q@akhurst returned from a weary search 
for the trail, he heard the sound of happy 
laughter echoed from the rocks. He 
stopped in some alarm, and his thoughts 
first naturally reverted to the whiskey— 
which he had prudently cached. “And yet 
it don’t somehow sound like whiskey,” 
said the gambler. It was not until he 
caught sight of the blazing fire through 
the still blinding storm, and the group 
around it, that he settled to the convic- 
tion that it was “square fun.” 

Whether Mr. Oakhurst had cached his 
cards with the whiskey as something de- 
barred the free access of the community, 
I cannot say. It was certain that, in 
Mother Shipton’s words, he “didn’t say 
cards once” during that evening. Haply 
the time was beguiled by an accordeon, 
produced somewhat ostentatiously by 
Tom Simson, from his pack. Notwith- 
standing some difficulties attending the 
manipulation of this instrument, Piney 
Woods managed to pluck several reluct- 
ant melodies from its keys, to an accom- 
paniment by “The Innocent” on a pair of 
bone castinets. But the crowning festivity 
of the evening was reached in a rude 
camp-meeting hymn, which the lovers, 
joining hands, sang with great earnest- 
ness and vociferation. I fear that a 
certain defiant tone and Covenanter’s 
swing to its chorus, rather than any de- 
votional quality, caused it to speedily 
infect the others, who at last joined in 
the refrain: 


“I’m proud to live in the service of the 
Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The pines rocked, the storm eddied and 
whirled above the miserable group, and 
the flames of their altar leaped heaven- 
ward, as if in token of the vow. 

At Inidnight the storm abated, the roll- 
ing clouds parted, and the stars glittered 
keenly above the sleeping camp. Mr. 
Oakhurst, whose professional habits 
had enabled- him to live on the small- 
est possible amount of sleep, in di- 
viding the watch with Tom Simson, 
somehow managed to take upon himself 
the greater part of that duty. He ex- 
cused himself to “The Innocent,” by say- 
ing that he had “often been a week with- 
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out sleep.” “Doing what?” asked Tom. 
“Poker!” replied Oakhurst, sententiously. 
“When a man gets a streak of luck— 
nigger-luck—he don’t get tired. The 
luck gives in first. Luck,” continued the 
gambler, reflectively, “is a mighty queer 
thing. All you know about it for certain 
is that it’s bound to change. And it’s 
finding out when it’s going to change that 
makes you. We've had a streak of bad 
luck since we left Poker Flat—you come 
along and slap you get into it, too. If 
you can hold your cards right along 
you're all right. For,’ added the gambler 
with cheerful irrelevance, 


“I’m proud to live in the service of the 
Lord, 
And I’m bound to die in His army.” 


The third day came, and the sun, look- 
ing through the white-curtained valley, 
saw the outcasts divide their slowly de- 
creasing store of provisions for the morn- 
ing meal. It was one of the peculiarities 
of that mountain climate that its rays 
diffused a kindly warmth over the wintry 


landscape, as if in regretful commisera- 
tion of the past. But it revealed drift on 
drift of snow piled high around the hut; 
a hopeless, uncharted, trackless sea of 
white lying below the rocky shores to 
which the castaways still clung. Through 
the marvellously clear air, the smoke of 
the pastoral village of Poker Flat rose 
miles away. Mother Shipton saw it, and 
from a remote pinnacle of her rocky 
fastness, hurled in that direction a final 
malediction. It was her last vituperative 
attempt, and perhaps for that reason was 
invested with a certain degree of sub- 
limity. It did her good, she privately in- 
formed the Duchess. “Just you go out 
there and cuss, and see.” She then set 
herself to the task of amusing “the child” 
ag she and the Duchess were pleased to 
call Piney. Piney was no chicken, but 
it was a soothing and ingenious theory 
of the pair to thus account for the fact 
that she didn’t swear and wasn’t im- 
proper. 

When night crept up again through the 
gorges, the reedy notes of accordeon rose 
and fell in fitful spasms and long-drawn 





“In the morning they read their fate.” 
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gasps by ‘the flickering camp-fire. But 
music failed to fill entirely the aching 
void left by insufficient food, and a new 
diversion was proposed by Piney—story 
telling. Neither Mr. Oakhurst nor his 
female companions caring to relate their 
personal experiences, this plan would 
have failed, too, but for ‘“‘The Innocent.” 
Some months before he had chanced upon 
a stray copy of Mr. Pope’s ingenious 
translation of the Iliad. He now proposed 
to narrate the principal incidents of that 
poem—having thoroughly mastered the 
argument and fairly forgotten the words 
—in the current vernacular of Sandy Bar. 
And so for the rest of that night the Hom- 
eric demi-gods again walked the earth. 
Trojan bully and wily Greek wrestied in 
winds, and the great pines in the canyon 
seemed to bow to the wrath of the son of 
Peleus. Mr. Oakhurst listened with quiet 
satisfaction. Most especially was he in- 
terested in the fate of “Ash-heels,” as 
“The Innocent” persisted in denominat- 
ing the “swift-footed Achilles.” 

So with small food and much of Homer 
and the accordeon, a week passed over 
the heads of the outcasts. The sun again 
forsook them, and again from leaden 
skies the snow-flakes were sifted over the 
land. Day by day closer around them 
drew the snowy circle, until at last they 
looked from their prison over drifted 
walls of dazzling white, that towered 
twenty feet above their heads. It became 
more and more difficult to replenish their 
fires, even from the fallen trees beside 
them, now half-hidden in the drifts. And 
yet no one complained. ‘fhe lovers turned 
from the dreary prospect and looked into 
each other’s eyes, and were happy. Mr. 
Oakhurst settled himself coolly to the 
losing game before him. The Duchess, 
more cheerful than she had been, as- 
sumed the care of Piney. Only Mother 
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sleeping Piney. ‘‘You’ve starved your- 
self,’ said the gambler. “That’s what 
they call it,” said the woman querulously, 
as she lay down again, and turning her 
face to the wall, passed quietly away. 

The accordeon and the bones were put 
aside that day, and Homer was forgotten. 
When the body of Mother Shipton had 
been committed to the snow, Mr. Oak- 
hurst took “The innocent” aside, and 
showed him a pair of snow-shoes, which 
he had fashioned from. the old pack- 
saddle. 

“There’s one chance in a hundred to 
save her yet,” he said, pointing to Piney; 
“but it’s there,” he added, pointing toward 
Poker Flat. “If you can reach there in 
two days she’s safe.” “And you?” asked 
Tom Simson. “I'll stay here,” was the 
curt reply. 

The lovers parted with a long em- 
brace. “You are not going, too,” said 
the Duchess, as she saw Mr. Oakhurst 
apparently waiting to accompany him. 
“As far as the canyon,” he replied. He 
turned suddenly, and kissed the Duchess, 
leaving her pallid face aflame, and her 
trembling limbs rigid with amazement. 

Night came, but not Mr. Oakhurst. It 
brought the storm again and the whirl- 
ing snow. Then the Duchess, feeding the 
fire, found that some one had quietly 
piled beside the hut enough fuel to last 
a few days longer. The tears rose to her 
eyes, but she hid them from Piney. 

The woman slept but little. In the 
morning, looking into each other’s faces, 
they read their fate. Neither spoke; but 
Piney, accepting the position of the 
stronger, drew near and placed her arm 
around the Duchess’s waist. They kept 
this little attitude for the rest of the 
day. That night the storm reached its 
greatest fury and rending asunder the 
protecting pines, invaded the very hut. 


Shipton—once the strongest of the party _- Toward morning they found themselves 


—seemed to sicken and fade. At mid- 
night on the tenth day she called Oak- 
hurst to her side. “I’m going,” she said, 
in a voice of queruious weakness, “but 
don’t say anything about it. Don’t waken 
the kids. Take the bundie from under 
my head and open it.” Mr. Oakhurst did 
so. It contained Mother Shipton’s rations 
for the last week, untouched. “Give ’em 
to the child,” she said, pointing to the 


unable to feed the fire, which gradually 
died away. As the embers slowly black- 
ened, the Duchess crept close to Piney, 
and broke the silence of many hours; 
“Piney, can you pray?” “No, dear,” said 
Piney, simply. The Duchess, without 
knowing .exactly why, felt relieved, and 
putting her head on Piney’s shoulder, 
spoke no more. And so reclining, the 
younger and purer pillowing the head of 
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her soiled sister upon her virgin breast, 
they fell asleep. 

The wind lulled as if it feared to waken 
them. Feathery drifts of snow, shaken 
from the long pine boughs, flew like 
white-winged birds, and settled about 
them as they slept. The moon through 
the rifted clouds looked down upon what 
had been the camp. But all human stain, 
all trace of earthly travail, was hidden 
beneath the spotless mantle mercifully 
flung from above. 

They slept all that day and the next, 


nor did they waken when voices and _ 


footsteps broke the silence of the camp. 
And when pitying fingers brushed the 
snow from their wan faces, you could 
scarcely have told from the equal peace 
that dwelt upon them, which was she 
that had sinned. Even the Law of Poker 
Flat recognized this, and turned away, 
leaving them still locked in each other’s 


arms. 
But at the head of the gulch, on one 
of the largest pine trees, they found the 
deuce of clubs pinned to the bark with 
a bowie knife. It bore the following, 
written in pencil, in a firm hand: 


Beneath this Tree 
Lies the body 
of 
JOHN OAKHURST, 
who struck a streak of bad luck 
on the 23rd of November, 1850, 
and 
Handed in his Checks 
On the 7th December, 1<50. 


And pulseless and cold, with a der- 
ringer by his side and a bullet in his 
heart, though still calm as in life, beneath 
the snow, lay he who was at once the 
strongest and yet the weakest of the 
outcasts of Poker Fiat. 





Good Bye, Bret Karte! 





By JOAQUIN MILLER 


Yon yellow sun melts in the sea ; 
A somber ship sweeps silently 
Past Alcatraz tow’rd Orient skies — 
A mist is rising to the eyes — 
Good bye, Bret Harte, good night, good ‘night! 


Your sea bank booms far funeral guns ! — 
What secrets of His central suns, 
Companion of the peak and pine, 
What secrets of the spheres are thine ? 
Good bye, Bret Harte, good night, good night! 


You loved the lowly, laughed at pride, 
We mocked, we mocked and pierced your side ; 
And yet for all harsh scoffings heard, 
You answered not one unkind word, 
But went your way, as now: Good night! 


How stately tall your ship, how vast, 
With night nailed to your leaning mast 
With mighty stars of hammered gold 
And moon-wrought cordage manifold ! 
Good bye, Bret Harte, good night, good night ! 
—Memorial Day, 1902, The Hights. 
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A budget of letters, memories and original manuscripts, including opinions 
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The Genesis of the Overland Monthly. 


strolling about the city, having come 

almost direct by way of Shasta from 
Scott’s Bar, with over a hundred ounces 
of gold dust, a little more than two 
weeks’ earnings of my share from a claim 
on that fabulously rich Bar, I incidentally 
stepped into the bookstore of Burgess, 
Gilbert & Still on the old Plaza. Then I 
had no possible intention of purchasing 
even a single copy of a book, and so in- 
formed a clerk. However, he seemed quite 
interested in what I told him about the 
miners—likewise observed my fondness 
for books—and easily persuaded me to 
exchange my gold dust for them. My 
original intention was to dispose of the 
books during the winter months in the 
Shasta mining region, and at the open- 
ing of spring return to my claim on 
Scott’s Bar, but finding the book-business 
apparently so profitable, I gave up gold- 
digging and continued selling books and 
later began publishing. In 1857 I left 
the northern counties, and two years 
later I established myself permanently 
with a large stock of bound books on the 
west side of Montgomery street, north 
of California street. It was from this 
store, nine years later, that the first 
issue of the Overland Monthly was pub- 
lished. By 1868 my book-selling and 
publishing had brought me a _ per- 
sonal acquaintance with most of the 
contributors to the current literature of 
this Coast. Manuscripts were being con- 
stantly submitted to me by various writ- 
ers, and naturally I became impressed 
with the idea that good and abundant 
material could be picked up for the 
making of a magazine. 1 considered the 
geographical position of San Francisco 
and California, the large extent of terri- 
tory surrounding it, its immense sea- 
coast both on the American side and 
across the Pacific, embracing the oldest 
countries in the world. Here I saw an 
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opportunity for a magazine that would 
furnish information for the dévelopment 
of our new State and all this: great ter- 
ritory, to make itself of such. value that 
it could not fail to impress the West, and 
the East also. 

Strongly impressed with | these eows, 
I set at once to work for financial aid, 
knowing full well the cost attached to 
such an enterprise, and with a brief cir- 
cular I sought sufficiént adyertisements 
to cover part of the bugay. 

My efforts were successful. Next I 
looked about me ‘or.’ proper editorial 
management. The matter had been pretty 
thoroughly discuss#d,with Noah Brooks, 
then editor of th¢e*Alta California, W. C. 
Bartlett of the ,Bulletin,* the Hittells, 
John and Theodore). John F. Swift, B. 
P. Avery, and Charles Warren Stoddard. 
Stoddard reconiniénded Francis Bret 
Harte. I had some* objections to «Mr. 
Harte—one was that he would be likely 
to lean too mach toward the purely liter- 
ary articles, “while what I was then aim- 
ing at was ‘a magazine that would help 
the material development of this Coast; 
likewise, L knew quite well of his ability 
as a story. ‘writer, and I would have pre- 
ferred to Jeserve his efforts as a contribu- 
tor. I, ‘had “my first experience with Mr. 
Harte ‘when I engaged his supervision 
as editor ‘of “Outcroppings,” a small vol- 
ume selected blank verse to which 
he ,6ften referred as his first book 
“whicht- contained nothing of his own.” 
My mémory served me better than his, 
for hé actually inserted one of his poems 
in tthe little book. 

Mr. Harte entertained serious doubts 
af the success of such an enterprise— 
questioned whether sufficient material 
of .a proper character. to interest maga- 
zine readers could be secured. He 
doubted, too, whether or not the field for 
operating a magazine was large enough. 


I remember distinctly showing him a 

















map of the two hemispheres which hung 
in my office, so he could plainly see the 
central position of San Francisco on the 
Pacific Coast, and judge for himself 
_whether or not the field was too limited. 

Later I showed him the financial sup- 
port which I had secured. Furthermore, 
I promised to procure at least one-half 
of the articles for the first six numbers 
of the magazine, and the index of those 
volumes reminds me of how well I kept 
my promise. It was finally agreed that 
Noah Brooks and W. C. Bartlett should 
become joint editors with Harte. But af- 
ter the first or second number had been 
issued, it was evident that the main la- 
bor of editing the magazine devolved on 
Mr. Harte. Soon after he had entire 
charge of the editorial department of 
the Overland Monthly. . 

When the enterprise was fairly on the 
way, arrangements completed for Harte, 
Brooks and Bartlett to take charge of the 
editorial management of the magazine, 
I set at once earnestly to work planning 
to get a story from Mr. Harte at least 
for every other number, and to that end 
brought it about that for nearly three 
months prior to the issue of the first num- 
ber of the magazine, we never dwelt 
apart—together with our wives and chil- 
dren we went, first to San Jose, then af- 
ter a month or so to a pleasant retreat 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains, and thence 
to Santa Cruz. Meanwhile, I secured 
for Mr. Harte whatever was within my 
reach in the way of sketches, tales and 
incidents in print and picture form— 
showing the life of miners in the gold 
diggings during the early pioneer days 
of California. I still retain duplicates of 
many of them, though I remember how 
unwillingly I parted with some of them, 
of which no duplicates could be secured. 

Furthermore, I used my best efforts 
to impress upon his mind that the field 
of story writing of the early California 
gold diggers and their mining camps 
was yet comparatively new ground, and 
almost entirely open on all sides for 
him. 

I have no recollection in detail of the 
many pleasant interviews we had to- 
gether at our leisure moments and dur- 
ing the many hours while journeying 
in the cars up and down the attractive 
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valley of Santa Clara, and during our 
excursions in stage coaches across the 
beautifully wooded mountain roads. They 
were three months of delightful pleasure 
to me, and never can I forget his charm- 
ing companionship. It was a little more 
than two years after we met again in 
New York city—for several months we 
lived not far apart—but I could not help 
noticing a decided change had overtaken 
him—too much of a change for so short 
a time. I feared then that the success 
and overwhelming notoriety of his stories 
and poems might have come too suddenly 
upon him. 

While we were still in Santa Cruz— 
I remember well the day—Harte and ] 
were walking along some of its shady 
by-ways, when for the first time he gave 
me outlines of “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” and gladdened me yet, more by 
telling me that the story would be in 
print before we would bid good-by to the 
landlord of our hotel. 

And so it was. One Sunday after- 
noon, upon the arrival of the stage-coach, 
while looking for my mail matter, I 
found duplicate galley proofs of “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.” One copy I 
gave to him, and took the other to my 
own room, where I asked my wife to read 
it aloud to me. She did so, but the story 
so affected her that she could not finish 
reading it aloud. Then I took it and fin- 
ished reading it. We were both pleased 
with it, and I so expressed myself to Mr. 
Harte. The following day, Monday morn- 
ing, Harte and I returned to San Fran- 
cisco. On reaching the city, Harte went 
to the printer’s and I to the store. 

My chief clerk, Joseph Hoffmann, 
greeted me with the statement that 
there was a great hullabaloo at the 
printer’s over the immorality of the Luck. 
They were saying that it would kill the 
magazine. To this I replied that if it 
killed the magazine it could do nothing 
more. ; 

Mr. Harte also came in from the 
printer’s very much excited over what the 
had heard, and asked me what I intended 
to do about it. 

“Nothing,” I said, “but go ahead.” 

It is hardly necessary here to speak 
of the success the Overland Monthly 
met with from the outset. The press 
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everywhere welcomed each new issue 
with praise, but above all Harte’s mining 
stories and his poems carried the pub- 
lic by storm—so much so that I began to 
fear that one of the main features of 
my plan for the Overland Monthly 
would be lost sight of. It would evolve, 
I apprehended, into a mainly literary 
magazine, and as such, without Harte’s 
articles would eventually lose prestige. 

By the end of the first year I was 
taken sick, and by my physician’s advice 
left San Francisco for rest. 

I therefore sold out my proprietorship 
to Mr. John H. Carmany for seventy-five 
hundred dollars, stipulating not to enter 
the magazine field again for a term 
of ten years. The local sale of the maga- 
zine was retained for another twelve 
months by A. Roman & Co., by the terms 
of the agreement. 

Ten years after, I made my second ven- 
ture in the line of magazine publishing. 
maving done so well with the Overland 
Monthly encouraged me to try again— 
che ten years stipulated in my agree- 
ment had expired. The result was the 
*valifornian,” which afterwards merged 
into the second series of the Overland 
Monthly. Mr. Fred W. Sumers was the 
first editor and part owner. 

Later, Mr. Charles H. Phelps became 
the editor and also part owner. In 1881 
I sold my interest in the magazine, and 
very reluctantiy quit the business. 

I have always felt grateful to the pub- 
lic and to the many friends who readily 
and cheerfully, by good words and acts, 
aided my endeavors in magazine publish- 
ing, but above all to the many contribu- 
tors to the early issues, who worked for 
the success of the enterprise, devoting 
time, thought and pen work to fill its 
pages with attractive reading. 

ANTON ROMAN. 


A Letter from a Friend. 


Editor Overland Monthly—Sir: One 
episode in Bret Harte’s literary career 
has been almost forgotten, though it 
helped shape the events of his later 
life. I am speaking of the failure to ob- 
tain possession and management of the 
Chicago magazine, after his departure 
from California and his first arrival in 


the East. He would never have left 
California, or abandoned the “Overland 
Monthly” had he not felt sure of being 
installed editor of the Lakeside at once. 
I think I may safely make this asser- 
tion, for toe letter he wrote me from 
New York only a few weeks later, seems 
to bear me out in it. And I may add 
that I am the only Californian to whom 
he wrote within a year after he left. 


I have earlier letters of his, too, ad- 
vising me of the acceptance of story, 
sketch or translation for the Overland 
Monthly while still in Roman’s posses- 
sion and later in Carmany’s. His pnoto- 
graph, a very good one, which he him- 
self in his excessive vanity was pleased 
with, graced one of my albums for many 
years, until reduced to ashes in the for- 
est-fire that raged in the Santa Cruz 
mountains in 1899, and which left me 
nothing except what a few brave men 
snatched out of the burning house after 
I had fled from the flames. While they 
were dragging out an old apple-box filled 
with trash, one of them had found 
time to pull the top drawer out of the 
dressing bureau, which stood open, and 
in this was a bundle of letters that 
proved to be treasures from early days. 

There were letters from Charlie War- 
ren Stoddard in the bundle, a number 
from Bret Harte and also from Miss Hat- 
tie Dolson, who wrote for the Overland 
Monthly under the nom de plume oi 
Hilda Rosevelt, and who acted as proof- 
reader for Bret Harte. 

Miss Dolson was a very capable woman 
with rather advanced ideas, in whose 
judgment Harte placed unreserved con- 
fidence, though she was only from New 
York, not from Boston. Not only did 
she give advice on matters pertaining to 
the magazine, but she advised him, one 
day, not to allow himself to be guided, 
ruled over and dictated to by his wife. 

I knew Harte’s mother, who had mar- 
ried Colonel Williams, and I liked her 
well. Colonel Williams would never be- 
lieve that Frank amounted to much as 
a writer, but he had nevertheless a great 
affection for him. As to Harte’s 
mother, poor woman, she suffered tor- 
tures as only a mother can suffer when 

















she believes her child hardly used and 
not appreciated. It so happened that 
I had found a home with the same pleas- 
ant family across the bay at whose 
house Bret Harte and family had been 
boarding; and even at that time the 
Colonel and Mrs. Williams were guests 
at a house not far away. 


From her I heard of many circum- 
stances that corroborated the charge 
Miss Dolson made against Harte: that of 
allowing his wife to rule him. And what 
his mother told me would explain, per- 
haps, what his enemies have said against 
him: that he was unreliable, and would 
fail to produce either the manuscript 
or the ready cash he had promised, in 
one direction and ganother. 

“How my heart aches for the poor 
boy,” she would say to me. “They ex- 
pect him to write something for the mag- 
azine every month. But how can he 
write? Through the day, in his office, he 
is always interrupted—he is never alone, 
and when he comes home at night, she 
(meaning his wife) just wears the life 
out of him. He waits so pathetically 
till she and the children have gone to 
bed before he attempts to do any writ- 
ing, but he gets no peace even then. It 
is: ‘Frank, come to bed, the light dis- 
turbs me;’ ‘Frank, go to bed now, or 
you'll disturb me when you put the light 
out;’ ‘Frank, if you don’t put the light 
out now, I’ll get up again and sit down 
by you.’ And that, of course, always 
settléd the matter. Oh, you don’t know 
how I long to take him in my arms as 
I used to when he was little and always 
sick.” This was the constant refrain of 
the gentle mother-heart, and I have lis- 
tened to it many and many a time. 


Mrs. Harte never seemed a lovable 
woman to me. There was a morose, 
stubborn expression on her face which 
invited neither cordiality nor sympathy; 
and when she put her foot down her 
husband “had to toe the mark.” More 
than once did she interfere with arrange- 
ments he was trying to make, and pre- 
vent him from writing what he had 
pledged himself to write. If she required 
his services as escort on a shopping tour, 
he must lay down his pen and attend 
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her, though she was provided with ser- 
vants far beyond her needs and means. 

One day in the Clay-street office, which 
was headquarters of the Overland Month- 
ly, Miss Dolson told him, bluntly and 
plainly, that it was absurd in him to 
give up to his wife in everything, to 
the detriment of his own interests and 
against his own better judgment. His 
answer was: 

“I don’t care about making points; 
when it comes to anything of importance 
you will find that I get my own way.” 

But the letter I speak of proves that 
he did not hold his own against his 
wife’s wishes in the matter of the famous 
dinner-party in Chicago, where nis ad- 
mirers had placed a check for $14,000 
under his plate with which to purchase 
the Lakeside Monthly. This magazine 
had been known as the Western Monthly, 
and as I was writing for it at the time, 
I learned another side of the, story 
through some one belonging to this pub- 
lication. 

Mr. Harte wrote me under date of 
March 3, 1871, the following from New 
York: 

“My Dear Miss Clifford: I presume you 
have heard through the public press 
how nearly I became editor and part 
owner of the Lakeside, and how the 
childishness and provincial character of 
a few of the principal citizens of Chicago 
spoiled the project. For many reasons 
—some of which we discussed in San 
Francisco—I wanted the Chicago Maga- 
zine, although I have since found that 
financially at least, I can do much bet- 
ter in New York, or Boston. I have not 
yet concluded any engagement, but shall 
do so shortly. But whatever I doI shall 
be able, through my connection with the 
best publishers here, to take care of any 
MSS. you may send me, and to look 
after your interests quite as well as 
when I was seated on the editorial tri- 
pod in the sanctum on Clay street. For 
the present my address will be James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston, where you may 
send any MSS. you may have. i have 
not given up the idea that I shall yet 
have a magazine of my own. 

Ever sincerely, 
BRET HARTE.” 
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My Western Monthly-Lakeside friend, 
however, told me the other side of the 
Chicago story. His letter is probably 
among the ashes of our former home, for 
I do not find it among the few letters 
saved, but I remember the contents very 
well. Bret Harte and wife were stop- 
ping with a cousin of hers in Chicago— 
it is not necessary to give the name— 
and those who had the arrangements 
for the entertainment in hand, did not 
choose to invite the lady, which so en- 
raged Mrs. Harte that she would not 
go herself, nor aliow her husband to 
go to the dinner party. Miss Dolson 
had already returned to the East, at this 
time, or she would probably have en- 
joyed the triumph of saying to me: 
“Didn’t I tell you so!” 

There is no doubt that the dinner-party 
fiasco was the proverbial last straw that 
broke the camel’s back—the simile, 
though homely, is fitting, for Harte was 
patient with his wife beyond expression. 
In the presence of comparative strangers, 
even, Mrs. Harte would reiterate any 
command she had laid upon him, or re- 
peat any measure of negation she had 
imposed. 

“Frank, you shall not do so and so”; 
“Frank, I tell you I won’t have it;” 
“Frank, don’t you do it!”—all of which 
he bore as Socrates may have borne the 
little infelicities of his wife’s temper. 

How much more he bore before the 
final separation it is hard to tell; but 
the years of idleness after his first arri- 
val in the East, with which he is con- 
stantly reproached, may have been ab- 
sorbed in desperate struggles between 
his very strict ideas of propriety, his fas- 
tidious regard for appearances and the 
growing conviction that he must have 
freedom from his further flights on Pe- 
gasus. 

Harte was not a Bohemian in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, though he 
hated “das Philisterthum” as only Heine 
could have hated it. Nor was he a 
snob, as some have called him, perhaps 
because he went to England to live; 
but I cannot deny that he was an aristo- 
crat. When Carmany wanted to turn 
to account his new-found popularity (for 
Harte’s own benefit) by advertising a 
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lecture to be delivered under the auspices 
of the Mechanics’ Library Directors, he 
fiercely rebelled. 

“What?” he said with quivering nos- 
trils. “I to lecture before a lot of 
‘durned mechanics?’ Never!” 

I don’t know what his answer was to 
Mr. Carmany; ‘but I know Carmany 
meant well by him, though evil-minded 
people widened the gulf that had opened 
between them. Harte was rot ungrateful, 
and of Roman he always spoke with 
warmest appreciation. 

Had Miss Dolson still been in San 
Francisco she would doubtless have 
sympathized with him in his view of the 
proposed lecture, more particularly as 
she understood his dread of appearing 
in public and the diffidence which he 
could never shake off. But the very 
manner in which he “took up” Miss Dol- 
son and myself was a proof that he was 
not snobbish, for we were both unknown 
and untried writers, with neither influ- 
ence nor connection, forlorn and home- 
sick—she for the New York home into 
which a young step-mother had been 
introduced—I for the lonely frontier- 
posts in Arizona and New Mexico, where 
I had been so happy. 

I have still a letter from Hattie Dol- 
son in which she writes me, from San 
Francisco to Alameda, that Harte has 
not yet decided whether he can send her 
into the country to write “In Search of 
a Summer Retreat,” and that in the 
meantime she has commenced writing a 
story. She comments upon the story 
in this manner: “It is wretched stuff, and 
if I cannot succeed in putting a little 
more life into my characters I shall blow 
their brains out—or my own.” 

To me he writes about the same time 
that my article about “Pets” is very good, 
has been accepted and so forth; and the 
very last communication, written just 
as he went out as Overland Monthly edi- 
tor, was to say that my Arizona sketch 
had been handed in to Carmany, and that 
if I came to Roman’s store on the Mon- 
day following he would tell me of its 
fate. The note bears date January 28, 
1871. 

Kind, amiable and yielding as he could 
be, there was a singular tenacity of pur- 




















pose in him when it came to a matter 
of any dislike he had once taken. “The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” had already been 
published, and I fancy that the lady who 
read proof of this story and grew indig- 
nant over its immorality was Mrs. S. B. 
Cooper. The persistency with which he 
refused even to look over any manuscript 
she handed in, has led me to believe this. 
Excellent Christian woman that she was, 
she had prepared a number of papers on 
“Motherhood,” ‘Womanhood,’ ‘“Child- 
hood,” which, I think, were all accepted 
by a later management of the Over- 
land Monthly, but Harte would have 
none of them. 

On the other hand he enjoyed a bit of 
fun as keenly as any boy out for a holi- 
day. The same pleasant home across 
the bay, of which I spoke, had among 
its inmates an interesting young widow 
of the style of drooping eyes and Ma- 
donna air. For this lady to live was 
to flirt, and the unfortunate fish dangling 
at the end of her line just then was her 
language teacher, a young man selected, 
I suspect, principally on account of his 
good looks. Bret Harte was not given 
to flirting, but one day when Mrs. Harte 
was absent, and when there was no other 
figure on the chess-board to play against 
the language man, Harte was pressed 
into the service of the fair widow without 
ceremony. Entering into the spirit of 
the game at once, he applauded all the 
widow’s views, hung upon her every 
word, cast angry glances at his rival, 
grew furious when the widow spoke to 
him, slipped into her white hand a bit of 
paper upon which was written the name 
of an author she wanted to know, and 
acted the ardent lover to life. Then 
he drew his chair to the window, and 
from behind the curtain watched the pair 
as they disappeared among the shrub- 
bery, the language man gesticulating vio- 
lently, the widow with the Madonna air 
shrugging her shoulders as though to 
say: “How can I keep men from falling 
in love with me?” 

Harte was a handsome, distinguished- 
looking man, and altuough his narrow, 
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oval face was slightly marked by scars 
of small-pox and his abundant dark hair 
was already streaked with gray, he car- 


ried his slight, upright figure with a 
quiet elegance that would have made 
an impression even where the refine- 
ment of face, voice and manner had not 
been recognized. Not one of his pic- 
tures, taken after he had lived abroad, 
seemed at all familiar to me; indeed, no 
other face has ever grown strange to me 
so quickly. 

For many of the things charged against 
him the blame should be laid on other 
shoulders. There is only one accusa- 
tion I bring against him—hne should never 
have deserted and ridiculed California, 
where his fame had sprung up and 
grown, and from where he still drew 
inspiration for all he wrote that was 
worthy of his name, to the very last. 
But we can not sit in judgment on him, 
for all has not yet been told of Bret 
Harte. Very sincerely yours, 


JOSEPHINE CLIFFORD McCRACKIN. 





June 27, 1902. 

Editor “Overland Monthly.”—Dear Sir: 
Yours of the 18th is received. It is not 
true in any sense that Bret Harte “dis- 
covered” Mark Twain. Clemen’s first 
newspaper work was done on the Vir- 
ginia City Enterprise, which had some 
circulation in San Francisco, and when 
Clemens came over to San Francisco he 
was welcomed by Barnes and Crocker, of 
the Call, for which paper he began .o 
write locals. When ‘Charles Henry Webb 
started the Californian Clemens wrote 
for it, and so did Harte. It is true that 
Harte boomed Clemens with ardor; but 
Clemens owed more to John McComb, 
foreman, local editor, and general facto- 
tum of the Alta. It was McComb’s in- 
fluence, more than mine, that gave Clem- 
ens the job of writing the Quaker City 
letters of Twain, which were subsequent- 
ly published in book form as “The Inno- 
cents Abroad.” 

Yours truly, 
NOAH BROOKS. 








Fac-simile of letter from William Dean Howells. 
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Editor Overland Monthly. Dear Sir: 

In response to the request contained in 
your letter of May 24th, regarding the 
Memorial Number of the “Overland 
Monthly,” I beg to state that for about 
twelve years I was intimately connected 
with the career of the “Overland 
Monthly.” 

After Bret Harte ceased to be editor, 
I believe Charles Phelps succeeded him, 
running the magazine for a while, and 
finally was called to New York. At that 
time Miss Millicent Shinn called on me 
and said that it was more than possible 
that the magazine could be continued 
as a literary success without lowering its 
tone, provided several gentlemen would 
assist in meeting any deficit that might 
occur during the year. Captain J. Mc- 
Donald, Judge J. H. Boalt, Mr. Wakefield 
Baker and the writer took an active in- 
terest in this matter without hope or ex- 
pectation of any gain, but simply desir- 
ing to continue the magazine in the hope 
that the field might broaden and the 
paper be of value to all concerned. For 
many years, with Judge Boalt as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, this ar- 


rangement continued, some of the Trus- 
tees making up annually the deficit, and 
while this always existed, the amount was 
small. That very fact encouraged every 
one to continue his relations with the 
magazine. 

Later, as the conditions of printing 
Magazines changed, a _ considerable 
amount of advertising was added, and 
the magazine reached a point where it 
very nearly balanced accounts, and was 
so continued for several years. Then 
quite an effort was made during the 
changes that occurred, and owing to the 
interest some Bostonians took in the 
matter to increase the circulation. After 
some time it was found that the increase 
in circulation threw the magazine more 
deeply into debt, as the advertisements 
had not been increased in proportion to 
the cost, and while it was about an even 
transaction before with a limited num- 
ber of copies, when you increased the 
number of those copies you increaged 
the expense of the magazine ccna 
ingly. 

This discovery was very dishearten- 
ing, and finally after some time had 
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elapsed the magazine was sold to Mr. 
Wildman, who unfortunately lost his 
life in the wreck of the Rio de Janeiro 
about a year ago, while on his way home 
from China. Mr. Wildman immediately 
took means to increase the efficiency of 
the magazine, which he did to a large 
extent. He increased its advertisements 
and also increased its circulation, and 
when his appointment as Consul to 
Hongkong caused him to change his re- 
lations with the magazine, it was then 
in the full promise of financial success. 
Mr. Wildman made a conditional sale 
of the magazine to a friend of his, whose 
duties later calied him to Paris during 
the last International Exhibition, taking 
his attention away from the magazine, 
much to its disadvantage. 

The “Overland Monthly” then passed 
into the ownership of the “San Francisco 
News Letter,” and we look forward to its 
being built up to a successful and valua- 
ble standpoint. There certainly should 
be a western magazine in which one’s 
ideas can be expressed without having 
the copy cut down to suit tne business or 
political aspirations of the editor or the 
owner, and we wish the “Overland 
Monthly” a long and prosperous career. 


bron ymdeok 


Leland Stanford and Bret Harte. 

Editor “Overland Monthly’—Dear Sir: 
The following bits of inside history of 
the magazine may interest you. 

The late Governor Stanford was a per- 
sonal friends and adviser of Bret Harte, 
whose wonderful genius he admired. On 
the occasion of driving the “Last Spike” 
in the uniting of the Central and Union 
Pacific Railroads he invited Mr. Harte 
to witness the ceremony, and a copy of 
the magazine containing his poem, “What 
the Engine Said,” lay always convenient 
on his his library table. 

The Governor fully recognized the com- 
mercial value of the magazine as repre- 
senting the best interests of of the coun- 
try, and extended courtesies and valu- 
able aid at all times during its existence. 

Particularly in 1875, while the maga- 
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zine was struggling for existence the Gov- 
ernor rendered timely financial aid up 
to the last day of publication, and when 
the “Overlanu Monthly” was _ revived 
later, manifested his interest by the pur- 
chase of liberal shares of stock in the 
new corporation, and immediately gave 
them to the Editor, remarking, “He did 
not know as he could make better use of 
them.” 

“What the Engine Said” appeared in 
the “Etc.” department of the “Overland 
Monthly,” June, 1869, under an _ intro- 
ductory note by Bret Harte. The note 
and the poem are as follows: 


The Overland for June crosses the con- 
tinent on the completed Pacific Railroad. 
As there are few readers who have not 
been told before, that it is the “great- 
est work of the age,” they will, perhaps, 
overlook the omission here of much of 
the popular rhetoric in regard to “‘indis- 
soluble ties,” ‘““wedding of the East to the 
West,” etc. But some who remember to 
have read that “the two locomotives 
moved up until their pilots rubbed to- 
gether, symbolic of the friendly salute 
of their respective owners,” did not per- 
haps hear 





What was it the Engines said, 
Pilots touching—head to head, 
Facing on the single track, 
Half a world behind their back! 
This is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread! 


With a prefartory screech, 

In a florid Western speech, 

Said the Engine from the WEST: 
“T am from Sierra’s crest; 

And if altitude’s a test, 

Why, I reckon, it’s confessed, 
That I’ve done my level best.” 


Said the Engine from the EAST: 
“They who work best talk the least. 
*Spose you whistle down your brakes; 
What you’ve done is no great shakes: 
Pretty fair—but let our meeting 

Be a different kind of greeting. 

Let these folks with champagne stuffing, 
Not their Engines, do the puffing. 


“Listen! Where Atlantic beats, 
Shores of snow and summer heats; 
Where the Indian autumn skies 
Paint the woods with wampum dyes: 
I have chased the flying sun. 
Seeing all he looked upon— 
Blessing all that he has blest— 
Nursing in my iron breast 

All his vivyifying heat, 

All his clouds about my crest; 

And before my flying feet, 

Every shadow must retreat.” 
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Said the Western Engine: “Phew!” 
And a long, low whistle blew. 
“Come, now, really that’s the oddest 
Talk for one so very modest— 

You brag of your East! You do? 
Why, I bring the East to you! 

All the Orient—all Cathay— 

Find through me the shortest way. 
And the sun you follow here, 
Rises in my hemisphere. 

Really—if one must be rude— 
Length, my friend, ain’t longitude.” 


Said the Union: “Don’t reflect, or 
I’ll run over some Director.” 

Said the Central: “I’m Pacific, 

But when riled, I’m quite terrific. 
Yet to-day we shall not quarrel, 

Just to show these folks this moral, 
How two Engines—in their vision— 
Once have met without collision.” 


That is what the Engines said, 
Unreported and unread. 

Spoken slightly through the nose, 
With a whistle at the close. 





History of the “Heathen Chinee.” 


Editor Overland Monthly.—Dear Sir: 

Through some unaccountable weak- 
ness in Bret Harte’s character, he alien- 
ated most, if not all, of his California 
friends after leaving this State, and the 
one who is best able to relate the true 
story of the manner in which “The 
Heathen Chinee,”’ or “Plain Language 
from Truthful James,” saw the light in 
the pages of the “Overland Monthly,” 
and to whom the credit of its publication 
is really due, prefers, in consequence, to 
remain silent. His name is now with- 
held because his consent has not been 
obtained to use it. Suffice it to say 
that I was a student in his office when 
he told me the history of the poem’s 
publication, and the part he took in 
bringing it about. 

Mr. Harte was short of copy to make 
up the particular number of the “Over- 
land Monthly” in which it appeared. He 
needed a short poem. There was noth- 
ing among the offerings of contributors 
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which appealed to his fastidious judg- 
ment. He was in despair what to do 
when his friend entered the office. It 
was the latter’s custom to visit Mr. Harte 
daily, as he wrote most of the book re- 
views which appeared in the magazine 
while Mr. Harte was editor. Mr. Harte 
revealed to him the fix he was in. His 
friend suggested that he write something 
himself. He pleaded that he was not 
in a mood to write anything. Then it 
was suggested that he draw on his old 
stock of poems. He demurred to this on 
the ground that he had nothing suitable. 
However, he consented to let his friend 
look over his manuscripts. When the 
lines on “Plain Language from Truthful 
James” were reached, he exclaimed: 
“This is just the thing that you want.” 
But Harte’s judgment rebelled against 
its use. It took much persuading to pre- 
vail upon him to send it to the printer. 
The arguments which carried the day 
were that the lines were simple, but 
quaint and the theme timely, as a strong 
anti-Chinese agitation was then stirring 
the State. The poem was, however, crude 
when it was presented to the printer. It 
was almost a new composition when it 
was finally published. Several revisions 
were made. Each alteration strength- 
ened the thougnt and polished the form 
of expression. Some of these changes 
were suggested by the printer; some by 
the matter-of-fact proof-reader; some by 
his literary friend; others were original 
with Mr. Harte himself. Strange to say, 
however, Mr. Harte never became fully 
reconciled to its publication, although it 
was universally regarded as a great hit 
and added as much to his fame as any- 
thing he ever wrote, while it has been 
more extensively quoted, perhaps, than 
any modern production in verse, afford- 
ing an apt illustration of the fact that 
an author is not the best judge of his 
own work. 
Very sincerely yours, 
TALIESIN EVANS. 








Fac-simile of letter from Hon. John Hay. 


Department of State, 
Washington, June 4, 1902. 

My dear Mr. Irwin:- 

I have your kind letter of the 29th 
of May, and greatly regret that my occupations 
at this time are so constant and so exacting 
as to leave me not a moment to myself. Other- 
wise, it would be a labor of love to say some- 
thing in regard to my dear and honored friend, 
Bret Harte. Great as was his charm and attract- 
iveness as a writer, he was even more delight- 
ful as a friend and companion. I am sure there 


is no one who feels more keenly than I do the 





severing of the relations which have been so 
pleasant and so inspiring to me for the last 
thirty years. Harte, you know, was not only 
one of the wittiest of men himself, but,'to 
quote an old fashioned Roman joke, he was, like 


a whetstone, the cause of wit in others. You 


have probably. heard of Mr. Evarts's remark when 
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he said good bye to Harte and Altert Rhodes, who 


had been appointed Consuls in Europe and were 


starting for their posts. 


He said: “Good bye, 


young gentlemen, you are going forth with 


laurels on your brows, but do not forget that 


you cannot browse on your laurels". 


Yours faithfully 





Reminiscences of a Co-Worker. 
Editor Overland Monthly.—Dear Sir: 
My acquaintance with Bret Harte be- 
gan some years before the origin of the 
“Overland Monthly.” He was then hold- 
ing a clerkship in the Mint. He was a 
frequent contributor of short stories to 
the Evening Bulletin while I was con- 
nected with the paper. His contributions 
had begun to attract attention. One of 
his best short stories which appeared at 
Christmas in that paper, was entitled: 
“The Right Eye of Commander.” He had 
struck even twelve in that distribution. 

When Mr. Roman, the publisher, sug- 
gested the publication of a magazine, Mr. 
Harte was sceptical. He did not. believe 
that enough contributors could be found 
to secure success. It was not until six 
of his friends had pledged themselves to 
stand in the gap for six months that he 
saw his way to accept the position as 
editor. The name, the cover, the bear, 
and the whole typographical appearance, 
were settled by him. He advised with 
his friends, but in the end followed his 
own counsel. All he wanted of his 
friends was good papers, and he would 
attend to all details. 


The venture was such a success from 
the instant, that it was a grateful sur- 
prise to Harte and to the publisher. The 
eight or ten papers contributed by the 
writer, were all “squeezes.” The editor 
who sometimes needed a little pressure 
himself, knew how to apply it to others. 

But from the first, Harte put his in- 
dividual stamp on the magazine. There 
was some foolish female questioning 
about the “Luck of Roaring Camp”; but 
that rather served to give zest to the 
story. The public were waiting for a 
humorist. When they found him there 
was a large fellowship. His stories and 
his poems were eagerly read. He was 
not only a central figure in the small 
guild of letters at home, but was rapidly 
becoming such in the larger guild 
abroad. 

One local incident is here recalled. In 
the early days of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, it was customary to have a 
poem on commencement occasions. 
Harte was once designated as poet. He 
labored long and hard, and finally 
brought forth some verses which he sub- 
mitted to the writer. He was told with 
the frankness of a friend, that the poem 
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was strained, stilted, academic, and dry 
as punkwood. What was to be done? 
There were only a few hours left. Harte 
mentioned the incident of the dropping 
of a day at sea, and the search of the 
galleon to find it. The very incident 
to work out. In a few hours he had 
produced the memorable poem of the 
“Lost Galleon.” Harte would not go to 
see how his poem fared. It was read 
by the late Dr. Stebbins, then a Regent. 
Never before nor since has any poem 
contributed on a like occasion reached 
the same high level of beauty and genius. 

Harte soon found that his literary 
wares could command more than a local 
market. He had given the magazine 
hardly less than a national reputation. 
Why should he not enter the larger 
world since it was waiting for him? How 
he wrought there is known to that great 
company who never tire of Scott and 


Dickens, and never will tire of the gentle. 


humorist, the man of genius, the master 
of expression who puts his soul into his 
work. Yours truly, 

W. C. BARTLETT. 





History of a literary forgery. 


Editor of Overland Monthly. Dear Sir. 
—The following is the history of the 
poem, “Binley and ‘46’ ” which nearly 
thirty years ago went the rounds of the 
press with Bret Harte’s name attached, 
but which Harte never saw until it ap- 
peared in nearly every prominent news- 
paper in the country. 

This successful literary forgery was 
the work of Sam Davis, now State Con- 
troller of Nevada and performed under 
the following circumstances. At the 
time Mr. Davis, who had been attached 
to the Valejo Independent, started a 
weekly paper in Vallejo in conjunction 
with Thomas McCrossen, called the Open 
Letter. Woodford Owens, then Collector 
of the Port, was a secret partner in the 
enterprise. He remained in the back- 
ground from the fact that he held a Gov- 
ernment office. 

One evening while at dinner Mr. Davis 
made the assertion that he could imitate 
successfully the style of any modern 
poet. 

Mr. Owens bet him an oyster and wine 
supper that he could name a modern au- 
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thor whose style he could not imitate. 
Mr. Davis accepted the wager and Mr. 
Owens named Bret Harte. 

Inside of a week the poem was com- 
pleted and published over Bret Harte’s 
name in the Open Letter. It was intro- 
duced by an explanatory paragraph to 
the effect that it had been found by 
Thomas McCrossen in an old trunk 
which Harte had left in a San Franciseo 
lodging house. That it was signed by 
Harte and in his handwriting. 

The authenticity of the poem was 
never questioned for a moment by any 
one and it went the rounds of the press 
from Vallejo to New York. 

At that time Harte was in the zenith 
of his popularity and Frank Leslie’s II- 
lustrated Newspaper made it a point to 
republish all of Harte’s poems illustrated 
by the graphic pencil of Matt Morgan. 

It gave “Binley and ‘46’” a full page 
reproduction with illustrations by Mor- 
gan and when the issue reached Vallejo 
Mr. Owens concluded it was about time 
to settle his wager with Mr. Davis. 

After the hoax had been firmly landed 
and the public fooled to the full bent, 
the Open Letter appeared with a full 
expose of the forgery and had its little 
laugh at the expense of the Eastern 
critics. 

For the next sixty days there was a 
turmoil throughout newspaperdom. Mr. 
Davis was complimented by some of the 
critics on being a better poet than Harte 
and savagely assailed by others for his 
audacity in daring to use the name of so 
distinguished a writer, in order to get 
his work before the public. 

Most of tne papers, however, were dis- 
posed to have a good laugh at the ex- 
pense of the Eastern critics who had 
praised the work in the poem without 
stint. During all the discussion which 
was waged on the subject Harte was 
simply an amused looker on, and has 
never been recorded as having given 
utterance to the slightest expression on 
the subject. A Chicago paper asked him 
to state explicitly whether the poem was 
his or not, but he neither claimed or re- 
pudiated it. 

Very cordially yours, 
J. M. B. 

The following is the poem: 
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BINLEY AND ‘46.’” 
Upon Wasatch’s peaks of snow, 
Night holds illimitable sway, 
Where but a single hour ago 
The crags ana chasms, high and low, 
Resplendent shone with day. 


From out the sky no star ray shines 
Upon the awful solitude; 

While moaning through the tossing pines, 
Like some unquiet spirit’s brood 

The winds sweep to and fro, 
Breathing in saddened mood 

Their whisperings of woe. 


At first they only sighed, 
But now they moan and sob; 
And since the eventide 
Their maddened pulses throb 
In quicker, wilder flow 
Such as the Storm Kings know. 
* * * * * 
’Twas eleven o’clock near Bridger’s Gap, 
In a station that swayed in the temp- 
est’s sweep, 
Where a lightning jerker enjoyed his 
nap, 
When a call from the Cafion broke his 
sleep. 
And he caugnt the words from the subtle 
clicks, 
“Send Binley down here with 46.” 


Soon Binley had mounted Ris iron steed, 
And the fires of his furnace glowed 
again, 
As the ponderous monster devoured his 
feed, 
And rolled from the side track onto 
the main. 
Out on the night where the snowflakes 
fell. 
Out where the blasts of the tempests 
roar, 
Binley shouted his friend farewell 
As he opened the throttle-valve one 
notch more. 


Then over the winding track he sped, 
While the pathway with chasms and 

crags was lined; 

The glare of his great light streamed 
ahead, 

While the snow like a_ bride’s 
streamed behind. 

And soon the sound of the clanking steel 


veil 
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Was drowned in the echoes from hill 
to hill; 
He felt the engine sway and reel, 
But the throttle went one notch further 
still. 


Then uown the grade like a courser fleet, 
Plunging through mountains or drifted 
snow. 
The engine plows through the crusts of 
sleet, 
And hurls a thousand feet below 
The gathering masses that block its way 
Throws them far to the left and right, 
Into the biack oblivious night, 
To reach the Caiions by break of day. 


Now old Binley feels the thrill 
That the soldier knows when he meets 
the foe; 


- He opens the throttle-valve wider still, 


And his furnace burns with a fiercer 
glow, 
As the piston flashes in faster stroke; 
But firm as a rock stands the engineer, 
For in that honest old heart of oak 
There beats not the faintest pulse of 
fear. 


But now the engine is running slower, 
Though its pathway lies on a level 
grade; 

And soon a tremor comes stealing o’er 
Binley’s hand on the throttle laid. 
There’s a slacking up of the driving- 

wheel 

While the engine struggles with human 
will, 

Then slowly ceases the clank of steel, 

And the panting monster is standing 
still. 


Thicker and faster the drifting snow 
Throws round its victim its winding 
sheet 
And quenches the glare of the head- 
light’s glow 
As Binley mutters “I give up beat.” 
* ok * Bo 
Next morning a snow plow forced its way 
To the spot where the buried engine lay; 
They hewed a path through the frozen 
crust, 

And then was the ghastly story told; 
There sat Binley beside his trust 
While his hand on the throttle was stiff 

and cold. 
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Yel the cards they were stocked 
In a way that’! grieve. 
. And my feelings were shocked 
Al the state of Nye’s sleeve, i 
Which was stuffed full of aces and bowers 
And the same with intent to deceive. 
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And the points that he made, 
Were quite frightful to see---- ~— 

Till at last he put down a right bower, 
Which the same Nye had dealt unto me. 
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Facsimile of the first two stanzas of the original manuscript of “Plain Language 
from Truthful James.” 
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The page proof of the “Heathen Chinee” (Overland Monthly, September, 1870) 
as it was given to Mr. Harte for correction. The corrections along the margin 
are in his handwriting. 
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THE REAL “ TENNESSEE’S PARTNER” 





BY FREDERICK M. STOCKING 


mian in character. His rooms on 
Commercial street were the fa- 
vorite resort of his most intimate as- 
sociates, and with them he would throw 
off his habitual reserve and prove as 
genial and social as his companions. 

He loved a good story, preferring to 
listen rather than take an active part. 
The stories of the old miners—and these 
old fellows were his studies—and their 
tales of adventure as related by them- 
selves, more particularly interested him 
and supplied the material which he 
treasured up for future use as occa- 
sion offered. 

A story being told, he would “pan 
it out,’ as it were—it might pan “nug- 
gets,’ or perhaps he would get only 
the “color.” He best knew the value. 

One day an old miner dropped in, and 
learning that he had mined in Table 
Mountain in the early fifties, Harte per- 
suaded the old fellow to give him a de- 
scription of life and times in that fa- 
mous district as he remembered them. 
I give the story as nearly as I can in 
his own words: 


B= Harte was decidedly Bohe- 


Yes, I mined in Table Mountain in 
bd; the diggings were supposed to be 
an old river channel, and were reported 
to be marvelously rich in coarse gold. 
Well, we made up a company of seven- 
teen, put in about all the money and 
grub we uad and pitched in. We worked 
together a good part of the year and 
quit about dead broke, all of us. Then 
Chamberlain and Chaffee, my brother 
and myself, drifted back to our old 
camp at Second Garrote, to our aban- 
doned placer claims, and where we had 
cabins. Second Garoitte was a small 
camp on the banks of Slate Creek, about 
five miles beyond Big Oak Flat. 

Along in the fall of ’56 the miners 
from the Tuolumne River, having 
worked out their river claims, came into 
camp to work “Grub Claims” during the 
winter, and made it quite lively, espec- 
ially evenings and Sundays, when the 
saloons and the store would be filled. 
To us old campers, these men were 
strangers, and we didn’t mix much; 
kept kinder quiet by ourselves. 

One day it was reported that one of 
the strangers had attempted a crime 














on the person of a little girl, daugh- 
ter of one of the old miners. The fact 
was proven, and the whole camp was 
aroused and search made for the culprit, 
but he could not be found. The news 
spread, and all the miners aided by 
those in nearby camps, joined in the 
search and pursuit. The fellow was 
caught at Chinese Camp, brought back 
and placed under guard until it should 
be decided by the assembled miners what 
should be done with him. 

On a bright moonlight evening the 
man was taken just outside the camp 
and the trial took place under two 
large pines. It was an angry and ex- 
cited crowd of brawny miners from all 
the adjoining camps; many had ridden 
in, and riatas and revolvers were in evi- 
dence on every hand. 

Lynch law and immediate action was 
demanded. Better counsel prevailed and 
a regular court was formed and officers 
elected, in order to give the appearance 
of a fair trial. 

Counsel was appointed for the prisoner 
and the trial proceeded. The crime was 
proven, the prisoner admitting his guilt. 
The court demanded the will of the 
crowd as to the manner of punishment, 
and stated that two physicians from 
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Ruins of old State Building, 1901. 


Big Oak Flat were in attendance. 

Up to this point the crowd had gradu- 
ally become quiet; but now they were 
at liberty to act, and cries of “Hang 
him!” “Shoot him!” “Kill him!” rang 
out on every side. Riatas cut the air 
and revolvers were freely displayed. 

An old miner named Chaffee, whom all 
knew as the oldest and one of the most 
respected men in camp, owner of the 
only “Jinny’” and cart which he used 
for hauling pay dirt to the creek from 
his own claim and who had done number- 
less favors of the kind for the others, 
now stepped to the front and demanded 
a hearing. The crowd quieted down, and 
the little old man, hat in hand, his bare 








Big Oak Flat, 1897. 
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Chaffee prospecting. 


head shining white in the moonlight, his 
big bandana hanging loosely about his 
neck, spoke in favor of law and order. 

“The camp,” he said, “had never known 
Lynch law, in spite of its name.” In ue 
course of his remarks he drew from 
his bosom the “Company purse,’ filled 
with gold dust, saying he would rather 
give it all than this breach of the law 
should happen in the camp. He said 
more than I can repeat, but silence 
gradually settled on the crowd, while 
he was speaking, and when at the close 
in a quiet tone of voice, he moved that 
she prisoner be turned over to the reguiar 
authorities at Columbia, the crowd almost 
to a man voted in favor of it, and then 
cheered for “old man Chaffee.” 

A horse was secured, the prisoner 
bound on him, volunteers took him in tow 
and in the early morning landed him in 
jail in Columbia. 

This is nearly as can be repeated at 
this distant date the story told by the 
old Tuolumne miner, and on which was 
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founded the tale of “Tennessee’s Part- 
ner,” by Bret Harte, published in the 
“Overland Monthly” in 1869. 

The genius of Harte is shown in the 
creation of the individual “Tennessee,” 
and only his genius and knowledge could 
have interwoven his ideal into the story 
of the old miner; for that he did so, 
is shown by comparison of the real with 
the ideal; and the story of the plea of 
the little old miner Chaffee in favor 
of law and order on that occasion has 
been immortalized by Harte in “Ten- 
nessee’s Partner.” 

The visitor to Yosemite going by way 
of Big Oak Flat passes through a min- 
ing region of great interest. The var- 
ious mining camps on the route which 
once boasted of a population of thou- 
sands of bearded, brawny miners, rep- 
resenting nearly every nationality on 
earth, with hotels, stores, saloons and all 
that goes to the make-up of an active 
mining community have passed away 
and there remains only the debris of de- 
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Mining in ’55 at Second Garrote, with “Long Tom.” 


serted cabins and scars on hillside and 
gulch, which nature is kindly endeavor- 
ing to cover with forests of young pines 
and undergrowth in an effort to hide 
the nakedness of the land. 

The day of placer and gulch mining 
with rocker, long tom and sluice box 
has gone, and only the noisy mill is left 
to denote that the miner is still active 
in his search for wealth beneath the sur- 
face. 

Occasionally you meet an old miner, 
to all appearance the relic of a bygone 
age, who has not yet been called, but 
lingers along, representing the solitary 
link connecting the past with the present. 

Now if the visitor wishes to have a 








Entering Big Oak Flat from Priest’s. 


(From an old daguerreotype.) 


rare treat, it is within his compass to 
secure it by interviewing the two oldest 
miners in this hilly region at their cabin 
near Groveland, where they have lived 
and mined—partners, for more than half 
a century. Of the once tlourishing min- 
ing-camp of Second Garrote, they only 
are left; all else, even the name, is bur- 
ied in the past—and but the history of 
the camp remains with them. 

Like a few others they came around 
the Horn in ’49, made the round of the 
mines, selected Second Garrote in ’50 
as an abiding place, where they have 
built their cabin near a wide spreading 
oak, and for these many years have 
followed placer mining for a living, but 
as fortune would have it, a living is all 
uiey have secured, and both have passed 
the four score mark. 

Chamberlain has cultivated a small 
ranch and welcomes campers for an all 
night stop, furnishing good camping ac- 
commodations as he is able. 

Chaffee—the best. prospector in the 
country—with pick, pan and shovel, con- 
tinues his daily search for dust to re- 
plenish the company purse. 

By means of much reading and occa- 
sional visitors, they keep in touch with 
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Big Oak as it lies to-day. 


the outer world, and two more interest- 
ing or entertaining old gentlemen are 
not to be found in any camp in the 
length and breadth of the State. 

To sit by the broad fire-place in the 
little cabin, listening to their stories 
of camp life in the past, and to study the 
two little old men whose faces beam with 
kindness and good nature, is a rich 
treat: the more interesting when you 
realize the fact of being entertained in 
their own mountain home among the 
oaks by “Tennessee and his Partner.” 





Priest’s Hotel, 1901. 















real name. Our ignorance of it cer- 
tainly never gave us any social incon- 
venience, for at Sandy Bar in 1854 most 
men were christened anew. Sometimes 
these appellatives were derived from 
some distinctiveness of dress, as in the 
case of “Dungaree Jack,” or from some 
peculiarity of habit, as shown in “Sale- 
ratus Bill” so called from an undue pro- 
portion of that chemical in his daily 
bread; or from some infelicitous slip, 
as exhibited in the “Iron Pirate,” a mild 
inoffensive man, who earned that bale- 
ful title by his unfortunate mispro- 
nunciation of the term “iron pyrites.” 
Perhaps this may have been the begin- 
ning of a rude heraldry; but I am con- 
strained to think that it was because 
a man’s real name, in that day, rested 
solely upon his own unsupported state- 
ment. “Call yourself Clifford, do you?” 
said Boston, addressing a timid new 
comer with infinite scorn; “hell is full of 
such Cliffords!” He then introduced the 
unfortunate man, whose name happened 
to be really Clifford, as ‘‘Jay-bird Char- 
lie’—an unhallowed inspiration of the 
moment, that clung to him ever after. 
But to return to Tennessee’s Partner, 
whom we never knew by any other 
than this relative title: That he had 
ever existed as a separate and distinct 
individuality we only learned later. It 
seems that in 1853 he left Poker Flat 
to go to San Francisco, ostensibly to 
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procure a wife. rie never got any fur- 
ther than Stockton. At that place he 
was attracted by a young person who 
waited upon the table at the hotel where 
he took his meals. One morning he 
said something which caused her to 
smile not unkindly, to somewhat coquet- 
tishly break a plate of toast over his up- 
turned, serious, simple face, and to re- 
treat to the kitchen. He followed her 
and emerged a few moments later, cov- 
ered with more toast and victory. That 
day week they were married by a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, and returned to Poker 
Flat. I am aware that something more 
might be made of this episode, but I 
prefer to tell it as it was current at Sandy 
Bar—in the gulches and bar-rooms— 


-where all sentiment was modified by a 


strong sense of humor. 

Of their married felicity but litte 
is known, perhaps for the reason that 
Tennessee, then living with his partner, 
one day took occasion to say something 
to the bride on his own account, at which, 
it is said, she smiled not unkindly, and 
chastely retreated—this time as far as 
Marysville, where Tennessee followed 
her, and where they went to house- 
keeping without the aid of a Justice 
of the Peace. Tennessee’s Partner took 
the loss of his wife simply and seriously 
as was his fashion. But to everybody’s 
surprise, when Tennessee one day re- 
turned from Marysville, without his part- 
ner’s wife—she having smiled and re- 
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treated with somebody else—Tennessee’s 
Partner was the first man to shake his 
hand and greet him with affection. The 
boys, who had gathered in the canyon 
to see the shooting, were naturally in- 
dignant. Their indignation might have 
found vent in sarcasm, but for a certain 
look in Tennessee’s Partner’s eye that 
indicated a lack of humorous apprecia- 
tion. In fact, he was a grave man, with 
a steady application to practical detail 
which was unpleasant in a difficulty. 

Meanwhile a popular feeling against 
Tennessee had grown up on the Bar. he 
was known to be a gambler—he was 
suspected to be a thief. In these suspi- 
cions Tennessee’s Partner was equally 
compromised; his continued intimacy 
with Tennessee after the affair above 
quoted could only be accounted for on .ae 
hypothesis of a co-partnership of crime. 
At last Tennessee’s guilt became flagrant. 
One day he overtook a stranger on his 
way to Red Dog. The stranger after- 
ward related that Tennessee beguiled the 
time with interesting anecdote and remin- 
iscence, but illogically concluded that 
interview in the following words: “And 
now, young man, I'll trouble you for 
your knife, your pistols, and your money. 
You see, your weapons might get you 
into trouble in Red Dog, and your money’s 
a temptation to the evilly disposed. I 
think you said your address was San 
Francisco. I shall endeavor to call.” It 
may be stated here that Tennessee 
had a fine sense of humor, which no 
business preoccupation could wholly sub- 
due. 

This exploit was his last. Red Dog 
and Sandy Bar made common cause 
against the highwayman. Tennessee was 
hunted in much the same fashion as his 
prototype—the grizzly. As the toils 
closed around him he made a desperate 
dash through the Bar, emptying his re- 
volver at the crowd before the Arcade 
Saloon, and so on up Grizzly Canyon; but 
at its farthest extremity he was stopped 
by a small man, on a gray horse. The 
men looked at each other a moment in si- 
lence. Both were fearless; both self-pos- 
sessed and independent; and both types 
of a civilization that in the seventeenth 
century would have been called heroic, 
but in the nineteenth simply “reckless.” 
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“What have you got tnere?—I call,” said 
Tennessee, quietly. “Two bowers and an 
ace,” said the stranger, as quietly, show- 
ing two revolvers and a bowie knife. 
“That takes me,’ returned Tennessee; 
and with this gambler’s epigram he threw 
away his useless pistol and rode back 
with his captor. 

It was a warm night. The cool breeze 
which usually sprang up with the going 
down of the sun behind the chaparral- 
crested mountain was that evening with- 
held from Sandy Bar. The little canyon 
was stifling with heat, resinous odors, and 
the decaying drift-wood on the Bar sent 
forth faint, sickening exhalations. The 
feverishness of day, and its fierce pas- 
sions still filled the camp. Lights 
moved restlessly along the bank of the 
river, striking no answering reflection 
from its tawny current. Against the 
blackness of the pines the windows of the 
old loft above the express office, stood 
out staringly bright; and through their 
curtainless panes the loungers below 
could see the forms of those who were 
even then deciding the fate of Tennessee. 
And above all this, etcheu on the dark 
firmament, rose the Sierra, remote and 
passionless, crowned with remoter, pas- 
sionless stars. 

The trial of Tennessee was conducted 
as fairly as was consistent with a judge 
and jury who felt themselves to some 
extent obliged to justify, in their verdict, 
the previous irregularities of arrest and 
indictment. The law of Sandy Bar was 
implacable, but not vengeful. The excite- 
ment and personal feeling of the chase 
were over; wiin Tennessee safe in their 
hands tney were ready to listen patiently 
to any defense which they were already 
satisfied was insufficient. There being 
no doubt in their own minds, they were 
willing to give the prisoner the benefit 
of any that might exist. Secure in the ny- 
pothesis that he ought to be hanged, 
on general principles, they indulged him 
with more latitude of defense than 
his reckless hardihood seemed to ask. 
The judge appeared to be more anxious 
than the prisoner, who, otherwise uncon- 
cerned, evidently took a grim pleasure 
in the responsibility he had created. “I 
don’t take any hand in this yer game,” 
had been his invariable but good-humor- 
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ed reply to all questions. The Judge 
—who was also his captor—for a mo- 
ment vaguely regretted that he had not 
shot him “on sight” that morning, but 
presently dismissed this human weakness 
as unworthy of the judicial mind. Never- 
theless, when there was a tap at the door 
and it was said that Tennessee’s Part- 
ner was there on behalf of the prisoner, 
he was admitted at once without question. 
Perhaps the younger members of the 
jury, to whom the proceedings were be- 
coming irksomely thoughtful, hailed him 
as a relief. 

For he was not, certainly, an impos- 
ing figure. Short and stout, with a square 
face, sunburned into a preternatural red- 
ness, clad in a loose duck “jumper” and 
trowsers streaked and splashed with red 
soil, his aspect under any circumstan- 
ces would have been quaint, and was now 
even ridiculous. As he stooped to de- 
posit at his feet a heavy carpet-bag he 
was carrying, it became obvious from par- 
tially developed legends and inscriptions, 
that the material with which his trow- 
sers had been patched had been origin- 
ally intended for a less ambitious cover- 
ing. Yet he advanced with great gravity, 
and after having shaken the hand of each 
person in the room with labored cordial- 
ity, he wiped his serious, perplexed face 
on a red bandana handkerchief a shade 
lighter than his complexion, laid his 
powerful hand upon the table to 
steady himself, and thus addressed the 
Judge: 

“IT was passin’ by,” he began, by way of 
apology, “and I thought I’d just step in 
and see how things was gettin’ on with 
Tennessee thar—my partner. It’s a hot 
night. I disremember any sich weather 
before on the Bar.” 

He paused a moment, but nobody vol- 
unteering any other meteorological rec- 
ollection, he again had recourse to his 
pocket-handkerchief, and for some mo- 
ments mopped his face diligently. 

“Have you anything to say in behalf 
of the prisoner?” said the Judge, finally. 

“Thet’s it,” said 'sennessee’s Partner, 
in a tone of relief. “I come yar as Ten- 
nessee’s pardner—knowing him nigh on 
four years, off and on, wet and dry, in 
luck and out o’ luck. His ways ain’t 
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that young man—thar ain’t any liveliness 
as he’s been up to—as I don’t know. And 
you sez to me, sez you—confidential-like 
and between man and man—sez you, ‘Do 
you know anytning in his behalf?’ and 
I sez to you, sez I—confidential-like, as 
between man and man—what should a 
man know of his pardner?” 

“Is this all you have to say?” asked 
the Judge, impatiently, feeling, perhaps, 
that a dangerous sympathy of humor was 
beginning to humanize the Court. 

“Thet’s so,” continued Tennessee’s 
Partner. “It ain’t for me to say any- 
thing agin’ him. And now, what’s the 
case? Here’s Tennessee wants money, 
wants it bad, and doesn’t like to ask it 
of his old pardner. Well, what does 
Tennessee do? me lays for a stranger, 
and he fetches that stranger, and you 
lays for him, and you fetches him; and 
the honors is easy. And I put it to 
you—being a far-minded man—and to 
you, gentlemen, all, as far-minded men, 
ef this isn’t so?” 

“Prisoner,” said the Judge, interrupt- 
ing, “have you any questions to ask this 
man?” 

“No! no!” continued Tennessee’s Part- 
ner, hastily, “I play this yer hand alone. 
To come down to the bedrock, it’s just 
this: Tennessee, thar, has played it 
pretty rough and expensive-like on a 
stranger, and on this yer camp. And 
now, what’s the fair thing? Some would 
say more; some would say less. Here’s 
seventeen hundred dollars in coarse 
gold and a watch—it’s about all my pile— 
and call it square!” And before a hand 
could be raised to prevent him, he had 
emptied the contents of the carpet-bag 
upon the table. 

For a moment his life was in jeopardy. 
One or two men sprang to their feet, sev- 
eral hands groped for hidden weapons, 
and a suggestion to “throw him from .ne 
window” was only overridden by a ges- 
ture from the Judge. Tennessee laughed. 
And apparently oblivious of the excite- 
ment, Tennessee’s Partner improved the 
opportunity to mop his face again with 
his handkerchief. 

When order was restored, and the man 
was made to understand, by the use of 
forcibles figures and rhetoric, that Ten- 
nessee’s offense could not be condoned by 
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“He was admitted at once without question.” 


money, his face took a more serious and 
sanguinary hue, and those who were 
nearest to him noticed that his rough 
hand trembled slightly on the _ table. 
He hesitated a moment as he slowly re- 
turned the gold to the carpet-bag, as if 
he had not yet entirely caught the ele- 
vated sense of justice which swayed 
the tribunal, and was perplexed with the 
belief that he had not offered enough. 
Then he turned to the Judge, and say- 
ing, ‘This yer is a lone hand, played 
alone, and without my pardner,”’ he 
bowed to the jury and was about to with- 
draw, when the Judge called him back. 
“If you have anything to say to Ten- 
nessee, you had better say it now.” For 
the first time that evening the eyes of 
the prisoner and his strange advocate met. 
Tennessee smiled, showed his white 
teeth, and saying, “Euchred, old man!” 
held out his hand. Tennessee’s Partner 
took it in his own, and saying, “I just 


dropped in as I was passin’ to see how 
things was gettin’ on,” let the hand pas- 
sively fall, and adding that “it was a 
warm night,” again mopped his face with 
his handkerchief, and without another 
word withdrew. 

The two men never again met each 
other alive. For the unparalleled insult 
of a bribe offered to Judge Lynch—who, 
whether bigoted, weak, or narrow, was 
at least incorruptible—firmly fixed in tue 
mind of that mythical personage any 
wavering determination of Tennessee’s 
fate; and at the break of day he was 
marched, closely guarued, to meet it at 
the top of Marley’s Hill. 

How he met it, how cool he was, how 
he refused to say anything, how perfect 
were the arrangements of the committee 
were all duly reported—with the addi- 
tion of a warning moral and example to 
all future evil-doers—in the Red Dog 
Clarion, by its editor, who was present, 
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and to whose vigorous English I cheer- 
fully refer the reader. But the beauty 
of that midsummer morning, the blessed 
amity of earth and air and sky, the awak- 
ened life of the free woods and hills, 
the joyous renewal and promise of Na- 
ture, and above all, the infinite Serenity 
that thrilled through each, was not re- 
ported, as not being a part of the social 
lesson. And yet, when the weak and 
foolish deed was done, and a life, with 
its possibilities and responsibilities, had 
passed out of the misshapen thing that 
dangled between earth and sky, the birds 
sang, the flowers bloomed, the sun shone, 
as cheerily as before; and possibly the 
Red Dog Clarion was right. 

Tennessee’s Partner was not in the 
group that surrounded the ominous tree. 
But as they turned to disperse, atten- 
tion was drawn to the singular appear- 
ance of a motionless donkey cart, halted 
at the side of the road. As they ap- 
proached, they at once recognized tae 
venerable “Jenny” and the two-wheeled 
cart as the property of Tennessee’s Part- 
ner—used by him in carrying dirt from 
his claim; and a few paces distant, the 
owner of the equipage himself, sitting 
under a buck-eye tree, wiping the per- 
spiration from his glowing face. In ans- 
wer to an inquiry, he said he had come 
for the body of the “diseased,” “if it 
was all the same to the Committee.” 
He didn’t wish to “hurry anything;” he 
could “wait.” He was not working that 
day; and when the gentlemen were done 
with the “diseased,” he would take him. 
“Ef thar is any present,” he added, in 
his simple, serious way, “as would care 
to jine in the fun’l—they kin come.” 
Perhaps it was from a sense of humor, 
which I have already intimated was a 
feature of Sandy Bar; perhaps it was 
from something even better than that; 
but two-thirds of the loungers accepted 
the invitation at once. 

It was noon when the body of Ten- 
nessee was delivered into the hands 
of his partner. As the cart drew 
up to the fatal tree, we noticed that 
it contained a rough, oblong box—ap- 
parently made from a section of sluic- 
ing—and half filled with bark and the 
tassels of pine. The cart was further 
decorated with slips of willow, and made 
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fragrant with buck-eye blossoms. When 
the boy was deposited in the box, Ten- 
nessee’s Partner drew over it a piece of 
tarred canvas, and gravely mounting vhe 
narrow seat in front, with his feet upon 
the shafts, urged the little donkey for- 
ward. The equipage moved slowly on, 
at that aecorous pace which was habit- 
ual with “Jenny” even under less solemn 
circumstances. The men—half curiously, 
haif jestingly, but all good-humoredly— 
strolled along beside the cart; some in 
advance, some a little in the rear of 
the homely catafalque. But, whether 
from the narrowing of the road, or some 
present sense of decorum, as the cart 
passed on the company fell to the rear 
in couples, keeping step, and otnerwise 
assuming the external show of a formal 
procession. Jack Follansbee, who had, 
at the outset, played a funeral march 
in dumb show upon an imaginary trom- 
bone, desisted, from a lack of sym- 
pathy and appreciation—not having, per- 
haps your true humorist’s capacity to 
be content witn the enjoyment of his 
own fun. 

The way led through Grizzly Canyon— 
by this time clothed in funereal drapery 
and shadows. The redwoods, burying 
their moccasined feet in the red soil, 
stood in Indian file along the track, 
trailing an uncouth benediction from 
their bending boughs upon the passing 
bier. A hare, surprised into helpless 
inactivity, sat upright and pulsating, in 
the ferns by the roadside, as the cortege 
went by. Squirrels hastened to gain a 
secure outlook from higher boughs; and 
the blue jays, spreading their wings, flut- 
tered before them like outriders, until 
the outskirts of Sandy Bar were reached, 
and the solitary cabin of Tennessee’s 
Partner. 

Viewed under more favorable circum- 
stances, 1t would not have been a cheer- 
ful place. The unpicturesque site, the 
rude and unlovely outlines, the unsavory 
details which distinguish the nest-build- 
ing of the California miner, were all 
here, with the dreariness of decay super- 
added. <A few paces from the cabin 
there was a rough inclosure, which, in 
the brief days of Tennessee’s Partner’s 
matrimonial felicity, had been used as 
a garden, but was now overgrown with 
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fern. As we approached it, we were sur- 
prised to find that what we had taken 
for a recent attempt at cultivation was 
the broken sdil about an open grave. 
The cart was halted before the inclos- 
ure, and rejecting the offers of assistance 
with the same air of simple self-reliance 
he had displayed throughout, Tennessee’s 
Partner lifted the rough coffin on his 
back, and deposited it, unaided, within 
the shallow grave. He then nailed down 
the board which served as a lid, and 








“ ‘It’s time to go for Tennessee.’ ” 


mounting the little mound of earth be- 
side it, took off his hat, and slowly 
mopped his face with his handkerchief. 
This the crowd felt was a preliminary 
to speech; and they disposed themselves 
variously on stumps and bowlders, and 
sat expectant. 

“When a man,” began Tennessee’s 
Partner, slowly, “has been running free 
all day, what’s the natural thing for him 
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to do? Why, to come home. And if he 
ain’t in a condition to go home, what 
can his best friend do? Why, bring him 
home! And here’s Tennessee has been 
running free, and we brings him home 
from his wandering.” He paused, and. 
picked up a fragment of quartz, rubbed 
it thoughtfully on his sleeve, and went 
on: “It ain’t the first time that I’ve 
packed him on my back, as you see’d 
me now. It ain’t the first time that I 
brought him to this yer cabin when he 








couldn’t help himself; it ain’t the first 
time that I and ‘Jinny’ have waited for 
him on yon hill, and picked him up and 
so fetched him home, when he couldn’t 
speak and didn’t know me. And now 
that it’s the last time—why’—he paused 
and rubbed the quartz gently on his 
sleeve—‘“‘you see it’s sort of rough on 
his partner. And now, gentlemen,” he 
added, abruptly, picking up his long- 





























handled shovel, “the fun’l’s over; and 
my thanks, and Tennessee’s thanks, to 
you for your trouble.” 
Resisting any proffers of assistance, he 
began to fill in the grave, turning his 
back upon the crowd, that after a few 
moment’s hesitation, gradually withdrew. 
As they crossed the little ridge that 
hid Sandy Bar from view, some, looking 
back, thought they could see Tennessee’s 
Partner, his work done, sitting upon the 
grave, his shovel between his knees, 
and his face buried in his red bandana 
handkerchief. But it was argued by 
others that you couldn’t tell his face 
from his handkerchief at that distance; 
and this point remained undecided. 
In ‘the reaction that followed the fe- 
verish excitement of that day, Tennes- 
see’s Partner was not forgotten. A secret 
investigation had cleared him of .any 
complicity in Tennessee’s guilt, and left 
only a suspicion of his general sanity. 
Sandy Bar made a point of calling on him 
and proffering various uncouth, but well- 
meant kindnesses. But from that day, 
nis rude health and great strength 
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seemed to visibly decline; and when the 
rainy season fairly set in, and the tiny 
grass blades were beginning to peep 
from the rocky mound above Tennessee's 
grave, he took to his bed. 

One night, when the pines beside the 
cabin were swaying in the storm, and 
trailing their slender fingers over the roof 
and the roar and the rush of the swollen 
river were heard below, Tennessee’s Part- 
ner lifted his head from the pillow, say- 
ing: “It’s time to go for Tennessee; I 
must put ‘Jinny’ in the cart;” and would 
have risen from his bed but for the re- 
straint of his attendant. Struggling, he 
still pursued his singular fancy: “There, 
now—steady ‘Jinny’—steady, old girl. 
How dark it is! Look out for the ruts 
—and look out for him, too, old gal. 
Sometimes, you know, when he’s blind 
drunk, he drops down right in the trail. 
Keep on straight up to the pine on the 
top of the hill. Thar—I told you so!— 
thar he is—coming this way, too—all by 
himself, sober, and his face a-shining. 
~fennessee! Pardner!” 
And so they met. 
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Camp. It could not have been a 

fight, for in 1850 that was not novel 
enough to have called together the entire 
settlement. The ditches and claims were 
not only deserted, but “Tuttle’s” grocery 
had contributed its gamblers, who, it will 
be remembered, calmly continued their 
game the day that French Pete and Ka- 
naka Joe shot each other to death over 
the bar in the front room. The whole 
camp was collected before a rude cabin 
on the outer edge of the clearing. Conver- 
sation was carried on in a low tone, but 
the name of a woman was frequently 
repeated. It was a name familiar enough 
in the camp: “Cherokee Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. 
She was a coarse, and, it is to be feared, 
a very sinful woman. But at that time 
she was the only woman in Roaring 
Camp, and was just then lying in sore ex- 
tremity when she most needed the min- 
istration of her own sex. Dissolute, aban- 
doned and irreclaimable, she was yet 
suffering a martyrdom—hard enough to 
bear even in the seclusion and sexual 
sympathy with which custom veils it— 
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but now terrible in her loneliness. The 
prima! curse had come to her in that 
original isolation, which must have made 
the punishment of the first transgres- 
sion so dreadful. It was, perhaps, part 
of the expiation of her sin, that at a mo- 
ment when she most lacked her sex’s in- 
tuitive sympathy and care, she met only 
the half-contemptuous faces of her mas- 
culine associates. Yet a few of the 
spectators were, I think, touched by her 
sufferings. Sandy Tipton thought it was 
“rough on Sal,” and in the contemplation 
of her condition, for a moment rose su- 
perior to the fact that he had an ace 
and two bowers in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situation 
was novel. Deaths were by no means 
uncommon in Roaring Camp, but a birth 
was a new thing. People had been dis- 
missed the camp effectively, finally, and 
with no possibility of feturn, but this 
was the first time that anybody had been 
introduced ab initio. Hence the excite- 
ment. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a 
prominent citizen known as “Kentuck,” 
addressing one of the loungers. “Go in 
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there, and see what you kin do. You’ve 
had experience in them things.” 
Perhaps there was a fitness in the se- 
lection. Stumpy, in other climes, had 
been the putative head of two families; 
in fact, it was owing to some legal in- 
formality in these proceedings that Roar- 
ing Camp—a city of refuge—was indebted 
to his company. The crowd approved the 
choice and Stumpy was wise enough to 
bow to the majority. The door closed 
on the extempore surgeon and midwife, 
and Roaring Camp sat down outside, 
smoked its pipe, and awaited the issue. 
The assemblage numbered about a hun- 
dred men. One or two of these were 
actual fugitives from justice, some were 
criminal and all were reckless. Physi- 
cally, they exhibited no indication of 
their past lives and character. The 
greatest scamp had a Raphael face, with 
a profusion of blonde hair; Oakhurst, a 
gambler, had the melancholy air and 
intellectual abstraction of a Hamlet; the 
coolest and most courageous man was 
scarcely over five feet in height, with a 
soft voice, and an embarrassed, timid 
manner. The term “roughs” applied to 
them was a distinction rather than a defi- 
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nition. Perhaps in the minor details of 
fingers, toes, ears, etc., the camp may 
have been deficient, but these slight omis- 
sions did not detract from their aggre- 
gate force. The strongest man had but 
three fingers on his right hand; the best 
shot had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the 
men that were dispersed around the 
cabin. The camp lay in a triangular 
valley, between two hills and a river. 
The only outlet was a steep trail over the 
summit of a hill that faced the cabin, 
now illuminated by the rising moon. 
The suffering woman might have seen it 
from the rude bunk whereon she lay— 
seen it winding like a silver thread until 
it was lost in the stars above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs added 
sociability to the gathering. By degrees 
the natural levity of Roaring Camp re- 
turned. Bets were freely offered and 
taken regarding the result. Three to 
five that “Sal would get through with 
it’; even that the child would survive; 
side bets as to the sex and complexion 
of the coming stranger. In the midst 
of an excited discussion an exclamation 
came from those nearest the door, and 
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the camp stopped to listen. Above the 
swaying and moaning of the pines, the 
swift rush of the river, and the crackling 
of the fire, rose a sharp querulous cry— 
a cry unlike anything heard before in .ne 
camp. The pines stopped moaning, the 
river ceased to rush, and the fire to 
crackle. It seemed as if nature had 
stopped to listen, too. 

The camp rose to its feet as one man! 
It was proposed to explode a barrel of 
gun powder, but in consideration of the 
situation of the mother better counsels 
prevailed, and only a few revolvers were 
discharged; for, whether owing to the 
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rude surgery of the camp, or some other 
reason, Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. 
Within an hour she had climbed, as it 
were, that rugged road that led to the 
stars, and so passed out of Roaring Camp, 
its sin and shame forever. I do not think 
that the announcement disturbed them 
much, except in speculation as to the 
fate of the child. “Can he live now?” 
was asked of Stumpy. The answer was 
doubtful. The only other being of Cher- 
okee Sal’s sex and maternal condition 
in the settlement was an ass. There was 
some conjecture as to fitness, but the 
experiment was tried. It was less prob- 
lematical than the ancient 
treatment of Romulus and 

















Remus, and apparently as 


When these details were 
completed, which exhausted 
another hour, the door was 
opened, and the anxious 
crowd, which had already 
formed themselves into a 
queue, entered in_ single 
file. Beside the low bunk 
or shelf on which the figure 
of the mother was starkly 
outlined below the blankets, 
stood.a pine table. On this 
a candle-box was placed, 
and within it, swathed in 
staring red flannel, lay the 
latest arrival at Roaring 
Camp. Beside the candle- 
box was placed a hat. lts 
use was soon _ indicated. 
“Gentlemen,” said Stumpy, 
with a singular mixture o: 
authority and ex officio com- 
placency—‘‘Gentlemen will 
please pass in at the front 
door, round the table, and 
out at the back door. Them 
as wishes to contribute any- 
thing toward the orphan will 
find a hat handy.” The first 
man entered with his hat on; 
he uncovered, however, as 
he looked about him, and so, 
unconsciously, set an exam- 
ple to the next. In such com- 
munities good and bad ac- 
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tions are catching. As the 
procession filed in, com- 
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audible — criticisms ad- 
dressed, perhaps, rather to Stumpy, 
in the character of showman: “Is 
that him?” “mighty small specimen;” 
“hasn’t mor’n got the color;” “ain’t big- 
ger nor a derringer.” The contributions 
were as characteristic: A silver tobacco- 
box; a doubloon; a navy reyolver, sil: 
ver mounted; a gold specimen; a very 
beautifully embroidered lady’s handker-: 
chief (from Oakhurst, the gambler); a 
diamond breastpin; a diamond ring (sug: 
gested by the pin, with the remark from 
the giver that “he saw that pin and went 
two diamonds better’); a slung shot; a 
Bible (contributor not detected) ; a golden 
spur; a silver teaspoon (the initials, I re- 
gret to say, were not the giver’s); a pair 
of surgeon’s shears; a lancet; a Bank of 
England note for £5; and about $200 in 
loose gold and silver coin. During these 
proceedings Stumpy maintained a silence 
as impassive as the dead on his left— 
a gravity as inscrutable as that of the 
newly-born on his right. Only one inci- 
dent occurred to break the monotony of 
the curious procession. As Kentuck bent 
over the candle-box, half-curiously, the 
child turned, and, in a spasm of pain, 
caught at his groping finger, and heid it 
fast for a moment. Kentuck looked fool- 
ish and embarrassed. Something like 
a blush tried to assert itself in his 
weather-beaten cheek. “The d d lit- 
tle cuss!” he said, as he extricated his 
finger with perhaps more tenderness and 
care than he might have been deemed 
capable of showing. He held that finger 
a little apart from its fellows, as he went 
out, and examined it curiously. The ex- 
amination provoked the same original 
remark in regard to the child. In fact, 
he seemed to enjoy repeating it.. “He 
rastled with my finger,’ he remarked to 
Tipton, holding up the member, “the 
d——d little cuss!” 
It was four o’clock before the camp 
sought. repose. A light burned in the 
cabin where the watchers sat, for Stumpy 
did not go to bed that night. Nor did 
Kentuck. He drank quite freely, and 
related with great gusto his experience, 
invariably ending with his characteristic 
condemnation of the new comer. It 
seemed to relieve him of any unjust im- 
plication of sentiment, and Kentuck had 
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the weaknesses of the nobler sex. When 
everybody else had gone to bed he walk- 
ed down to the river and whistled, reflect- 
ingly. Then he walked up the gulch, past 
the cabin, still whistling with demonstra- 
tive unconcern. Ata large redwood tree 
he paused and retraced his steps, and 
again passed the cabin. Half way down 
to the river’s bank he again paused, and 
then returned and knocked at the door. 
It was opened by Stumpy. ‘“‘How goes it?” 
said Kentuck, looking past Stumpy to- 
ward the candie-box. ‘All serene,” re- 
plied Stumpy, “anything up?” “Nothing.” 
There was a pause—an embarrassing one 
—Stumpy still holding the door. Ten 
Kentuck had recourse to his finger, which 
he held up to Stumpy. “Rastled with 
it—the d——d little cuss,” be said and 
retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such 
rude sepulchre as Roaring Camp aff: -d- 
ed. After her body had been commicted 
to the hill-side, there was a formal meet- 
ing of the camp to discuss what should . 
be done with her infant. A resolution 
to adopt it was unanimous and enthusias- 
tic. But an animated discussion in regard 
to the manner and feasibility of provid- 
ing for its wants at once sprung up. It 
was remarkable that the argument par- 
took of none of those fierce personali- 
ties with which discussions were usually 
conducted at Roaring Camp. Tipton pro- 
posed that they should send the child to 
Red Dog—a distance of forty miles— 
where female attention could be pro- 
cured. But the unlucky suggestion met 
with fierce and unanimous opposition. It 
was evident that no plan which entailed 
parting from their new acquisition would 
for a moment be entertained. “Besides,” 
said Tom Ryder, ‘‘them fellows at Red 
Dog would swap it, and ring in somebody 
else on us.” A disbelief in the honesty 
of other camps prevailed at Roaring 
Camp as in other places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in 
the camp also met with objection. It 
was argued that no decent woman could 
be prevailed to accept Roaring Camp as 
her home, and the speaker urged that 
“they didn’t want any more of the other 
kind.” This unkind allusion to the de- 


funct mother, harsh as it may seem, was 
the first spasm of propriety—the first 
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symptom of the camp’s regeneration. 
Stumpy advanced nothing. Perhaps he 
felt a certain delicacy in interfering 
with the selection of a possible succes- 
sor in office. But when questioned he 
averred stoutly that he and “Jinny’—the 
mammal before alluded to—could manage 
to rear the child. There was something 
original, independent and heroic about the 
plan that pleased the camp. Stumpy was 
retained. Certain articles were sent for 
to Sacramento. “Mind,” said the treas- 
urer, as he pressed a bag of gold-dust into 
the express-man’s hand, “the best that can 
be got—lace, you know, and fiiligree 
work and frills—d——m the cost!” 

Strange to say, the child thrived. Per- 
haps the invigorating climaite of the 
mountain camp was compensation for 
material deficiencies. Nature took the 
foundling to her broader breast. In that 
rare atmosphere of the Sierra foothills 
—that air pungent with balsamic odor; 
that etherial cordial, at once bracing and 
exhilarating, he may have found food and 
nourishment, or a subtle chemistry that 
transmuted ass’s milk to lime and phos- 
phorus. Stumpy inclined to the belief 
that it was the latter and good nurs- 
ing. ‘Me and that ass,” he would say, 
“has been father and mother to him! 
Don’t you,” he would add, apostrophizing 
the helpless bundle before him, “never 
go back on us.” . 

By the time he was a month old, the 
necessity of giving him a name became 
apparent. He had generally been known 
as “the Kid,” “Stumpy’s boy,” “the 
Coyote”—(an allusion to his vocal pow- 
ers)—and even by Kentuck’s endearing 
diminutive of “the d——d little cuss.” 
But these were felt to be vague and 
unsatisfactory, and were at last dismissed 
under another influence. Gamblers 
and adventurers are generally supersti- 
tious, and Oakhurst one day declared that 
the baby had brought “the luck” to Roar- 
ing Camp. It was certain that of late 
they had been successful. “Luck” was 
the name agreed upon, with the prefix of 
Tommy for greater convenience. No al- 
lusion was made to the mother, and the 
father was unknown. “It’s better,” said 


the philosophical Oakhurst, “to take a 
fresh deal all around. 
and start him fair.” 


Call him Luck, 
A day was accord- 
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ingly set apart for the christening. What 
was meant by this ceremony the reader 
may imagine, who has already gathered 
some idea of the reckless irreverence of 
Roaring Camp. The master of ceremon- 
ies was one “Boston,” a noted wag, and 
the occasion seemed to promise the great- 
est facetiousness. This ingenious satirist 
had spent two days in preparing a bur: 
lesque of the church service, with pointed 
local allusions. The choir was properly 
trained, and Sandy Tipton was to stand 
godfather. But after the procession had 
marched to the grove with music and 
banners, and the child had been depos- 
ited before a mock altar, Stumpy stepped 
before the expectant crowd. “It ain’t 
my style to spoil fun, boys,” said the 
little man, stoutly, eyeing the faces 
around him, “but it strikes me that this 
thing ain’t exactly on the squar. It’s 
playing it pretty low down on this yer 
baby to ring in fun on him that he ain’t 
going to understand. And ef there’s go- 
ing to be any godfathers round, I’d like 
to see who’s got any better rights than 
me.” A silence followed Stumpy’s 
speech. To the credit of all humorists 
be it said that the first man to acknowl- 
edge its.justice was the satirist, thus 
estopped of his fun. “But,” said Stumpy 
quickly, following up his advantage, 
“we’re here for a christening, and we’ll 
have it. I proclaim you Thomas Luck, 
according to the laws of the United 
States and the State of California—So 
help me God.” It was the first time 
that the name of the Deity had been ut- 
tered aught but profanely in the camp. 
The form of christening was perhaps even 
more ludicrous than the satirist had con- 
ceived, but strangely enough, nobody 
saw it and nobody laughed. “Tommy” 
was christened as seriously as he would 
have been under a Christian roof, and 
cried and was comforted in as orthodox 
fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration began 
in Roaring Camp. Almost impercept- 
ibly a change came over the settlement. 
The cabin assigned to “Tommy Luck’— 
or “The Luck,” as he was more frequent- 
ly called—first showed signs of improve- 
ment. It was kept scrupulously clean 
and whitewashed. Then it was boarded, 
clothed and papered. The rosewood cra- 
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dle—packed eighty miles by mule—had, 
in Stumpy’s way of putting it, “sorter 
killed the rest of the furniture.” So the 
rehabilitation of the cabin became a ne- 
cessity. The men who were in the habit 
of lounging in at Stumpy’s to see “how 
The Luck got on,” seemed to appreciate 
the change, and, in self-defense, the rival 
establishment of “Tuttle’s Grocery” be- 
stirred itself, and imported a carpet and 
mirrors. The reflections of the latter 
on the appearance of Roaring Camp tend- 
ed to produce stricter habits of personal 
cleanliness. Again, Stumpy imposed a 
kind of quarantine upon those who as- 
pired to tae honor and privilege of hold- 
ing “The Luck.” It was a cruel mortifi- 
cation to Kentuck—who, in the careless- 
ness of a large nature and the habits of 
frontier life, had begun to regard all 
garments as a second cuticle, which, like 
a snake’s, only sloughed off through de- 
cay—to be debarred this privilege from 
certain prudential reasons. Yet such was 
the subtle influence of innovation that he 
thereafter appeared regularly every af- 
ternoon in a clean shirt, and face still 
shining from his ablutions. Nor were 
moral and social sanitary laws neglected. 
“Tommy,” who was supposed to spend 
his whole existence in a persistent at- 
tempt to repose, must not be disturbed by 
noise. The shouting and yelling which 
had gained the camp its infelicitous title 
were not permitted within hearing dis- 
tance of Stumpy’s. The men conversed 
in whispers, or smoked in Indian gravity. 
Profanity was tacitly given up in these 
sacred precincts, and throughout the 
camp a popular form of expletive, known 
as “D——n the luck:” and “Curse the 
luck!” was abandoned, as having a new 
personal bearing. Vocal music was not 
interdicted, being supposed to have a 
soothing, tranquilizing quality, and one 
song, sung by “Man-o-War Jack,” an 
English sailor, from Her Majesty’s Aus- 
tralian Colonies, was quite popular as a 
lullaby. It was a lugubrious recital of 
the exploits of “tue Arethusa, Seventy- 
four,” in a muffled minor, ending with 
a prolonged dying fall at the burden of 
each verse, “On b-o-o-o-ard of the Are- 
thusa.” It was a fine sight to see Jack 
holding The Luck, rocking from side to 
side as if with the motion of a ship, and 
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crooning forth this naval ditty. Hither 
through the peculiar rocking of Jack or 
the length of his song—it contained 
ninety stanzas, and was continued with 
conscientious deliberation to the bitter 
end—the lullaby generally had the de- 
sired effect. At such times the men would 
lie at full length under the trees, in the 
soft summer twilight, smoking their pipes 
and drinking in the melodious utterances. 
An indistinct idea that this was pas- 
toral happiness pervaded the camp. “This 
‘ere kind o’ think,” said the Cockney 
Simmons, meditatively reclining on his 
elbow, “is ’evingly.” It reminded him of 
Greenwich. 

On the long summer days the Luck 
was usually carried to the gulch, from 
whence the golden store of Roaring Camp 
was taken. There, on a blanket spread 
over pine boughs, he would lie while 
the men were working in the ditches be- 
low. Latterly, there was a rude attempt 
to decorate tnis bower with flowers and 
sweet-smelling shrubs, and _ generally 
some one would bring him a cluster of 
wild honeysuckles, azalias, or the painted 
blossoms of Las Mariposas. The men 
had suddenly awakened to the fact that 
there were beauiy and significance in 
these trifles, which they had so long 
trodden carelessly beneath their feet. 
A flake of glittering mica, a fragment of 
variegated quartz, a bright pebble from 
the bed of the creek, became beautiful 
to eyes thus cleared and strengthened and 
were invariably put aside for “The Luck.” 
It was wonderful how many treasures 
the woods and hillsides yielded that 
“would do for Tommy.” Surrounded by 
playthings such as never child out of 
fairyland had before, it is to be hoped 
that Tommy was content. He appeared 
to be securely happy—albeit there was 
an infantine gravity about him—a con- 
templative light in his round grey eyes 
that sometimes worried Stumpy. He 
was always tractable and quiet, and it is 
reported that once, having crept beyond 
his “corral’—a hedge of tessallated pine 
boughs, which surrounded his bed—ne 
dropped over the bank on his head in 
the soft earth, and remained with his 
mottled legs in the air in that position 
for at least five minutes with unflinch- 
ing gravity. He was extricated without 
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a murmur. I hesitate to record the many 
other instances of his sagacity, which 
rest, unfortunately, upon the statements 
of prejudiced friends. Some of them 
were not without a tinge of superstition. 
“I crep’ up the bank just now,” said 
Kentuck one day, in a breathless state 
of excitement, “and dern my skin if he 
wasn’t a-talking to a jay bird as was a- 
sittin’ on his lap. There they was, just 
as free and sociable as anything you 
please, a-jawin’ at each other just like 
two cherry-bums.” Howbeit, whether 
creeping over the pine boughs or lying 
lazily on his back, blinking at the leaves 
above him, to him the birds sanz, the 
squirrels chattered, and the flowers 
bloomed. Nature was his nurse and 
playfellow. For him she would let slip 
between the leaves golden shafts of sun- 
light that fell just within his grasp; she 
would send wandering breezes to visit 
him with the balm of bay and resinous 
gums; to him the tall redwoods nodded 
familiarly and sleepily, the bumble-bees 
buzzed, and the rooks cawed a slumbrous 
accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roar- 
ing Camp. They were “flush times”’— 
and the Luck was with them. The claims 
had yielded enormously. The camp was 
jealous of its privileges and looked sus- 
piciously on strangers. No encourage- 
ment was given to immigration, and to 
make their seclusion more perfect, the 
land on either side of the mountain 
wall that surrounded the camp they duly 
pre-empted. This, and a reputation for 
singular proficiency with the revolver, 
kept the reserve of Roaring Camp invio- 
late. The express-man—their only con- 
necting link with the surrounding world 
—sometimes told wonderful stories of che 
camp. He would say, “They’ve a street 
up there in Roaring that would lay over 
any street in Red Dog. They’s got vines 
and flowers round their houses, and they 
wash themselves twice a day. But they’re 
mighty rough on strangers, and they wor- 
ship an Ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp came 
a desire for further improvement. It 


was proposed to build a hotel in the fol- 
lowing spring, and to invite one or two 
decent families to reside there for the 
sake of “The Luck”—who might perhaps 
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profit by female companionship. The 
sacrifice that this concession to the sex 
cost these men, who were fiercely skep- 
tical in regard to its general virtues and 
usefulness, can only be accounted for by 
their affection for Tommy. A few still 
held out. But the resolve could not be 
carried into effect for three months, and 
the minority meekly yielded in the hope 
that something mignt turn up to prevent 
it. And it did. 

The winter of ’51 will long be remem- 
bered in the foot-hills. The snow lay 
deep on the Sierras, and every mountain 
creek became a river, and every river 
a lake. Each gorge and gulch was trans- 
formed into a tumultuous water-course 
that descended the hill-sides tearing down 
giant trees and scattering its drift and 
debris along the plain. Red Dog had been 
twice under water, and Roaring Camp 
had been forewarned. ‘Water put the 
gold into them gulches,”’ said Stumpy. 
“It’s been here once and will be here 
again!” And that night the North Fork 
suddenly leaped over its banks and swept 
up the triangular valley of Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, 
crushing trees and crackiing timber, and 
the darkness which seemed to flow with 
the water and blot out the fair valley, 
but little could be done to collect the 
scattered camp. When the morning broke 
the cabin of Stumpy nearest the river 
was gone. Higher up the gulch they 
found the body of its unlucky owner, but 
the pride—the hope—the joy—the Luck 
—of Roaring Camp had disappeared. 
They were returning with sad hearts 
when a shout from the bank recalled 
them. 

It was a relief boat from down the 
river. They had picked up, they said, 
a man and an infant, nearly exhausted, 
about two miles below. Did anybody 
know them, and did they belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them 
Kentuck, lying there, cruelly crushed and 
bruised, but still holding the Luck of 
Roaring Camp in his arms. As they bent 
over the strangely assorted pair, they 
saw that the child was cold and pulse- 
less. “He is dead,” said one. Kentuck 
opened his eyes. “Dead?” he repeated 
feebly. “Yes, my man, and you are dy- 
ing too.” A smile lit the eyes of the ex- 
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The Luck of Roaring Camp. 


piring Kentuck. “Dying,” he repeated, babe as a drowning man is said to cling 
“he’s taking me with him—tell the boys to a straw, drifted away into the shadowy 
I’ve got the Luck with me, now;” and _ river that flows forever to the unknown 


the strong man, clinging to the frail sea. 





When the Grass Shall Zover Me 


By INA COOLBRITH 


[From Overland Monthly, December, 1868. ] 


When the grass shall cover me, 
Head to feet where I am lying ; 
When not any wind that blows, 
- Summer-blooms nor winter-snows, 
Shall awake me to your sighing : 
Close above me as you pass, 
You will say: ‘‘ How kind she was,’ 
You will say: ‘‘ How true she was,”’ 
When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me, 

Holden close to earth’s warm bosom ; 
While I laugh, or weep, or sing, 
Nevermore, for anything: 

You will find in blade and blossom, 
Sweet small voices, odorous, 
Tender pleadings in my cause, 
That shall speak me as I was— 

When the grass grows over me. 


When the grass shall cover me ! 
Ah, beloved, in my sorrow 
Very patient, Ican wait— 
Knowing that, or soon or late, 
There will dawn a clearer morrow : 
When your heart will moan: ‘‘Alas! 
Now I know how true she was ; 
Now I know how dear she was ’’ — 
When the grass grows over me! 


rr 
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BY CHARLES S. GREENE. 


HE time of which I am able to 
T write, among contributors to the 

Overland’s history, is somewhat 
too near the present to allow of writing 
the things that would be most inter- 
esting to its readers. The principal ac- 
tors are still living—all but one or 
two—and it would give them pain per- 
haps, and perhaps cause them anger to 
have set down the intimate things in 
the life of the magazine—things that 
while often humorous and often pictur- 
esque—literary material of the best sort, 
were yet so near, “where we live” that 
they must wait, if indeed they are ever 
told. 

Still, there is much that may be writ- 
ten that ought to be set down. M’y con- 
nection with the Overland began in a 
very gradual way. Indeed my interest 
in West Coast magazines first began 
with the Californian, the immediate pre- 
decessor of the reviewed, or, as Bierce 
called it, the warmed-Overland. While 
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Mr. Charles Phelps was editor of the 
Californian, I joined the innumerable 
company of would-be Western poets, and 
offered him several b.ts of verse. A 
few of these he printed, but usually .n 
the fine type of the “Outcroppings” de- 
partment. He wasted much breath in 
trying to make me believe that he did 
this as a mark of honor, because he 
thought the departments the best-read 
part of the magazine. Possibly my skep- 
ticism offended him, for he soon ar- 
rived at the point of declining with a 
very limited amount of thanks my fur- 
ther offerings. 

After Mr. Phelps had departed for the 
fresher woods and newer pastures of a 
law practice in New York, my interest 
revived in magazine matters, for my 
good friend Warren Cheney was his suc- 
cessor, and soon another good friend, 
Miss Milicent W. Shinn, associated her- 
self with him in the business. Mr. Car- 
many, who owned the copyright of the 
older Overland—‘‘the one who went down 
when the Bank of California failed,’ we 
always liked to put it—presented the 
copyright and good will to Miss Shinn 
in order that the glorious old magazine 
of Bret Harte, Noah Brooks and all the 
giants of the older day, might be re- 
vived. The East knew the Overland 
Monthly, and reverenced the old bear 
trade mark. They had not learned the 
name “Californian” so well, though Ed- 
ward Everctt Hale wrote that he saw 
no necessity for changing, as the Cali- 
fornian, introduced to him by Mr. An- 
drew McFarland Davis, had won a high 
place in the esteem of many people he 
knew. 

Still there was a magic in the name 
“Overland.” A whole group of contribu- 
tors to the old magazine had never been 
brought into touch with the Californian 
—I use the expression “touch” somewhat 


























Frederick M. Stocking. 


advisedly. It was decided to revive the 
Overland and to make strenuous efforts 
to win back the early contributors and 
the old prestige. 

A dinner was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Irving M. Scott, “desiring to celebrate 
the revival of the Overland Monthly,” 
on December 22, 1882, and forty guests 
sat down in the beautiful art gallery 
of Mr. Scott’s Harrison street residence. 
Speeches were made by the host and 
by Mr. W. C. Bartlett, Dr. Charles Bar- 
rows, W. W. Crane, Dr. Joseph Le Conte, 
Judge J. H. Boalt, John W. Carmany, and 
Professor Martin Kellogg. A poem by 
Miss Coolbrith most fittingly graced the 
occasion, and letters were read from 
many other old Overlanders. 

The dinner celebrated the putting 
forth of the first number of the new 
series. It had been the attempt of the 
editor to bring into this number as many 
as possible of the contributors to the 
early series. In this she was quite suc- 
cessful, but as to Bret Harte himself 
the scheme failed. A letter had been 
written him in ample time requesting a 
contribution, and the reply had been 
that Mr. Harte would gladly contribute 
a story to the first number of the new 
Overland, and out of consideration for 
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old times would cut his usual rates for 
such a story to two hundred dollars. That 
sum more than “sized the pile” of the 
young magazine and the story was not 
sent. 

From that issue of January, 1883, the 
Overland Monthly led a life too full of 
vicissitudes even to mention them all. 
Dr. Charles Barrows, in the feverish men- 
tal activity that perhaps was a symptom 
of approaching collapse, acquired the 
title of the business for a stock com- 
pany he organized, but once in posses- 
sion he did nothing, and the magazine 
company stock passed into other hands. 
Professor Edward Rowland Sill was the 
person who chiefly caused Miss Shinn 
to take up editorial work, and his ad- 
vice and co-operation were largely used 
by her in her early years as editor. He 
contributed himself under several pseu- 
donyms, as well as under his own name. 
His interest continued after he left the 
coast for his Ohio home, even up to 
his early sacrifice offer of his own life 
at the call of mercy. B. P. Avery and 
W. W. Crane were also active helpers, 
and expected to do much more when 
they, too, were cut off. 

It grew to be almost a superstition 
with us that any man that tried to help 
the Overland Monthly did it at the great- 
est of risks to his life. How Mr. Irving 
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Scott and Captain James Macdonald sur- 
vived has been a mystery to us, but 
a hard common sense always tempered 
their actions in the role of “angel” that 
perhaps has saved them. Mr. Scott was 
the first subscriber, I believe, to the 
new Overland Monthly, and his subscrip- 
tion was for a nundred years, paid in 
advance. This was to indicate his faith 
in the Overland Monthly’s longevity, 
and incidentally his own. Both have 
so far justified him. 

I have spoken of “helpers” as a neces- 
sity to the magazine, and this was be- 
cause the noble army of martyrs who 
took up the work when Doctor Barrows’ 
promises of abundant capital failed did 
so out of their spirit, and with no capital 
whatever. The history of the maga- 
zine has abundantly shown that given 
three things, namely—editorial ability, 
business ability, and a moderate capi- 
tal, a magazine enterprise on the West 
coast is as safe as anything can well 
be. This has been proven by the fact 
that the Overland Monthly, which never 
had more than two of these things at 
any one time at best, has yet shown itself 
_ impossible to kill. Of course I am speak- 
ing of conditions as I knew them up to 
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John H. Carmany, Publisher Overland 
Monthly from 1869 to 1871. 


1899. The later days tell their own 
story. 
The Overland Monthly from between 
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Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, President Carnegie Institute. 


1883 to 1894 had in Miss Shinn editorial 
ability of the highest sort, and there 
be plenty whose judgments “cry in the 
top of mine” that will bear me out in 
that statement. From first to last, too, 
in the years that my service covered, a 
good deal of capital was sunk in the en- 
terprise, but always in the unprofitable 
way of making up deficits rather than in 
the wiser method of avoiding them. As 
to business ability in the management, I 
cannot say that even in my time it was 
of the first class. 

One link we had with the old Bret 
Harte Overland Monthly that we prized 
highly, and that was “Father Stocking,” 


as we loved to call him. His story—and 
almost everybody in the office had a story 
—is far too long and full of vicissitude 
to tell here. Some episodes of it, like 
“The Wreck of Tennessee,” “How I Saw 
My Partner Safe Home,” “Our $30,000 
Thanksgiving Dinner,’ and “The Original 
Jack Hamlin,” have been told in the 
magazine. At first, to get these stories 
written, we had to take the dear old 
man in a talkative mood and get Lim to 
tell these yarns to us. Miss Shinn would 
write down characteristic expressions and 
I would take down the thread of the nar- 
native. Then she would transcribe, using 
both manuscripts, and knowing so well 
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his mental processes, she would make 
a narrative truly characteristic of the 
original. If the old gentleman tried to 
write the story for himself, he spoiled it 
by leaving out all the picturesque turns 
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of expression. He always complained that 
Miss Shinn put in too many “you knows.” 
Gradua!ly, however, he learned to write 
as well as he talked. 

I have spoken of my connection with 
the magazine as though it began in 1883 
with the revival of the Overland Monthly. 
In one sense it did; for I contributed 
to the first number, and quite frequently 
thereafter in verse and soon began to 
do book reviews as well. I also did 
service in the humble but exceedingly 
useful work of soliciting subscriptions 
to the magazine, being then an invalid 
and able to do little more. In 1886 I had 
desk room in the office, and by 1887 be- 
gan to read proof and do general sub- 
editorial work. In 1890 I was made man- 
ager, and continued so until Rounsevelle 
Wildman took the magazine in 1894. 
Almost the last thing I did before turn- 
ing the business over to Mr. Wildman 
was to pay a dressmaker’s bill for Miss 
Shinn. her salary had always been mag- 
nificent—payable in stock—but the coin 
she drew was little. Still it had been 
recorded in the elder day that Anton 
Roman went out of the magazine with 
a new suit of clothes to pay for his years 
of work, and I was determined that Miss 
Shinn should have at least as much as 
that to show. 

One of the difficulties we had in those 
early nineti~= was the competition of the 
Californian Illustrated, the magazine 
that Richard Macdonald of the Pacific 
Bank started. We did not mind a square 
business rivalry, which is not at all a 
bad thing, but the Californian had be- 
hind it not only a good deal of money, but 
a very large amount of bluff. My first 
visit to its office was to register a com- 
plaint against certain laay agents who 
had made a business of going to our sub- 
scribers and telling them that the Cali- 
fornian had brought out the Overland 
Monthly, and that now was the time to 
subscribe. Doctor Frederic J. Masters 
offered us the first article of the 
brilliant series he wrote on the Chinese 
in San Francisco. I strained all the 
traditions of the office to set a figure 
that he would accept, but he went to the 
Californian also, and they nearly doubled 
my figure. He gave it to them—and never 
got a cent of his money. He would have 
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had to wait a long time for us to pay 
him the more modest sum. The one 
that was willing to owe most got the 
manuscript, and we did not think that 
quite fair competition. 

Illustration was a more troublesome 
matter. Mr. W. E. Brown, long a direc- 
tor, always favored abundant illustration. 
“This is an era of pictures,” he said, 
over and over. The older Californian 
had made attempts at illustrating, but 
it had to be by woodcuts, and anything 
presentable in that line was much too 
costly. It was not till the boom times 
of 1887 that we were driven to pictures 
in order adequately to present the cli- 
mate that was “selling by the front foot.” 

I do not remember any attempts to 
use the half-tone process on this coast 
earlier than ours, and if there were the 
brave adventurers must have had a hard 
time of it. We began with a frontispiece 
or two printed in New York, and forward- 
ed in sheets. The Nahl painting of Sut- 
ter’s Mill at Colma was one of these. The 
first half-tone blocks we had sent out to 
us came from New York, and a little 
later from Philadelphia. We paid a dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents a square inch. 
Indeed, I am not sure but that it was 
more for the first lots—and when the 
price dropped to a dollar and a quarter 
we thought it very cheap. It stayed at 
tnat figure for a long time, then dropped 
rather quickly until plates were offered 
us at a “bit” and even ten cents a square 
inch. But when we received our blocks, 
after a six weeks’ wait, our troubles had 
but begun. The ordinary paper would 
not do, and we had to make special or- 
ders for our cut forms at a large advance 
over ordinary stock. The coated paper 
and the super-calendered were slow evo- 
lutions to meet the need of the half- 
tone. But given blocks and paper, that 
was by no means an end of trouble. There 
was no pressman in the city who under- 
stood the art of overlaying, and so bring- 
ing out the cuts clearly and delicately. 
Here Miss Shinn was a tower of strength. 
She resolutely took the plate-maker’s 
proofs to the printing office, and there 
she stayed pointing out to the perspiring 
pressman that the print must be made 
a little darker here and a little lighter 
there. How to do it she could not tell 
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him, but the result desired she had clear- 
ly in mind. We were paying $1 an hour 
for the press, so the late lamented Bacon 
did not object, but you should have seen 
the pressman when the day was done. 
But the result justified the means, and 
Dan, the pressman, became easily the 
best half-tone printer in California, 
though he always after started for the 
back stairs when he saw our editor 
coming. 
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The Eastern platemakers did not al- 
ways catch the spirit of the Western 
photographs and washes we sent. Once 
a fine photograph of Rain-in-the-Face, the 
Indian chief who was said to have killed 
Custer, was'sent. His rame, as all West- 
ern people know, was given him from a 
series of round scars in a vertical line 
down his cheek like the splash of a rain 
drop. But when the Philadelphia re- 
toucher saw that scar, he thought it an 
imperfection in the photograph, and 
carefully painted it out. At such long 
range it was of course impossible to 
rectify any such mistakes. The art of 
tooling half-tones was one that we ham- 
mered out in the same way. I remember 
the first time it was tried. Charles G. 
Yale had written us a good article on 
yachting on San Francisco bay, and we 
exerted ourselves to find suitable illus- 
tration. C. D. Robinson, the artist, 
dropped into the office as we were about 
to send down the plates, and looked at 
them with critical eye. He pronounced 
that one of them, a Lowden photograph 
taken looking aft from the bowsprit end 
of a yacht “with a bone in her teeth,” 
would look much better with a few high 
lights cut out in the swirling foam. He 
offered to tool the plate for us to pro- 
duce the desired effect. After six that 
evening I was summoned to the printing 
office, and found the pressman, who real- 
ly had an artist’s soul, in deep despair. 
Mr. Robinson, to make a delicate effect, 
had cut very slantingly into the plate, 
and the result was that he had removed 
the little corrugated network that makes 
a light grey in a half-tone, and left the 
copper smooth. Of course the ink “took” 
on this, and as far as the pressure forced 
the paper into the depression a solid 
black resulted. Mr. Robinson’s “high 
lights” were all surrounded with little 
black doughnuts. I took the plate to 


a wood engraver I was fortunate enough 
to find still at his shop, and he did a 
good deal to remedy the matter, but 
with a pretty sorry result after all. The 
plate is on page 574 of volume seventeen, 
June, 1891. 

I do not like to speak much of the 
Overland Monthly of the days. between 
1894, when Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman 
bought out the interest of the Shinns, 
and so controlled the magazine, nor of 
the still later time when, four years later 
Mr. Wildman got his appointment as 
Consul to Hongkong, and turned the 
magazine over to the untender mercies 
of James Howard Bridge. The Overland 
Monthly of the Shinns regime was my 
first love, and it lost the hopefulness and 
moral earnestness and the perhaps too 
high literary standard in other hands. 
Then, too, much of the later editing was 
mine; for I was Associate Editor with an 
absentee editor most of the time. I knew 
too well the defects and: the hampering 
restrictions, now happily removed, of 
trying to carry out instructions sent from 
New York or Washington, or even Paris, 
and fitting not at all the situation when 
they reached me. 

Besides, my curses were coming home 
to roost. I had been compelled to make 
so many people wait for their pay that 
I could not object to waiting for my 
own, but it grew so bad that in 1899 I 
had to seek for other means of livelihood. 
And yet, after all, there is a glamour, 
a fascination about editing a magazine, 
the forming an ideal for it each month 
and shaping it to that plan, and seeing 
it grow toward it day by day, and a joy 
in overcoming the obstacles that are 
plentiful enough, the total depravity of 
inanimate things, and the contradictions 
of printers, that makes an old magazine 
warhorse sometimes snuff the battle from 
afar and long for the joy of conflict. 
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“In the beginning there arose the 
source of golden light.” Rig Veda, Pri- 
meval Hindu, B. C. 1500. CH. X. 102. 

“It is thus by an alternate waking and 
rest that the Immutable Being causes to 
revive and die eternally all existing crea- 
tures, active and inert.” Laws of Manu, 
Archaic Hindu. 





unique in many _ respects. It 

stands on a peak whose apex was 
cut off abruptly to secure a _ flat 
surface for the building. This central 
summit is in a vast amphitheatre, 
formed of colossal peaks round about, 
some on a level with the observatory 
and others 1200 feet above. On either 
side are yawning canyons. Rubio on the 
east, 670 feet deep, descends precipi- 
tously from the walls of the observatory; 
while Los Flores’ Gorge makes rapid 
descent to a depth of 1250 feet on the 
west. A chain of old Sierra Madre’s 
range is bent and coiled in mighty links 
enclosing both canyons, the central, or 
Echo Mountain, and observatory peak, 
and extends from the southeast round 
through the east and north, through 
northwest, and rapidly deciines to the 
west, where the range dwindles into the 
Verdugo hills overlooking that paradise 
of oranges, apricots and grapes, the fa- 
mous La Canada Valley. Still beyond 


T« location of this observatory is 


and nearer the sea, eight rows of hills, 
ranging from north to south, are visi- 











ble. These are the Tejunga hills and 
Simi and Santa Monica ranges of low 
mountains. Speech is impotent to por- 
tray the glories of the sunsets from the 
vernal equinox to the summer solstice 
and return to the equinox of autumn. 
The angles made by these ranges with 
the ecliptic, are such that the declin- 
ing sun pours its radiant floods between, 
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Mt. Lowe Observatory. 


lighting up the gloomy and solitary can- 
yons with supernal colors. For dust 
from waste places on the hills, and from 
Mojave’s desert areas, comes in contact 
with watery molecules thrust over by 
the breakers of the Pacific in their dash- 
ings against Simi’s granite bulwarks, 
and these absorb and quench some of 
the waves of light, allowing others to il- 
luminate summits, valleys, canyons and 
domes with hues and tints, all blending 
into one stupendous panorama of sur- 
passing loveliness and beauty. So re- 
markable is this scene that iron railings 
are placed on the canyon’s edge, for trav- 
elers from all parts of the earth, who 
come to behold the sun as it sinks into 
the sea. It is Sunset Point, Los Flores 
Canyon. But it is to the mighty and 
serrated contour of cliffs and peaks on 
the east that scientific interest is at- 
tached. So transparent is the air that 
minute stars are. seen at the absolute 
instant of rising. Thus the writer never 
saw a star at the moment of its advent 
above the horizon, until coming to this 
enchanted place. Not sorcerer of Egypt 






or Eleusis ever conjured up a more 
magnificent spectacle, or weird influence, 
nor impression more _ fascinating to 
mind and sense, than tne marvelous 
display of rising celestial bodies. The 
great nebula in Orion issues out of a 
smooth wina and sand-worn rock, and 
so clear is the air that five stars in the 
trapezium have been seen standing on 
stone, while the light of the great neb- 
ula suffers but little diminution. Since 
the telescope reverses all objects, ris- 
ing stars seem to be going downward 
toward the earth, and language cannot 
describe the wonders of the rising—fall- 
ing—Pleiades, for this glittering host of 
1300 stars, as seen in the Lowe tele- 
scope, seem to be pouring into old Ru- 
bio’s cavernous depths. And the unutter- 
able glories of the Galaxy—how see them 
in a life time or how recount their splen- 
dors—for illimitable hosts of stars pour 
in floods into the chasm and this Niag- 
ara of stellar diamonds, rubies and sap- 
phires, flows with stately motion into 
the insatiable recesses below. The edge 
of Saturn’s ring cuts its way up and out 




















of a rocky cliff, and Jupiter at times 
sends up a tiny moon before it appears; 
but last night it escaped from a tangle 
of manzanita bushes far on the moun- 
tain’s height. The star Castor is seen 
double between the leaves and branches 
of a shrub, while the nebula of Andro- 
meda is always enmeshed in a wilder- 
ness of low-growing chaparral. Alto- 
gether this clear-cut mountain horizon 
is so beautiful when piled up with stellar 
gems, and so impressive that descrip- 
tion fails and words lose their power. 


The Sidereal Structure Without the 
Telescope. 
Miaany more stars can be seen here 


without optical aid than from low plains. 
The observatory is above more than 
half of the dust layer that encloses 
the entire earth as an envelope. It is no 
trouble to see the sixth magnitude stars. 
The stars burn and blaze with a bril- 
liancy unknown to observers below. Sag- 
gittarius and Scorpio hang up their side- 
real sheets like a drapery of cloth of 
pearl over the waves of the Pacific. The 
Milky Way is whiter than as seen from 
observatories in Illinois and the East, 
The colors of the 
with greatly in- 


and the sky blacker. 
display 


stars are on 
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creased splendor, and contrast is more 
pronounced than elsewhere. But all 
glories pale and faint before that awful 
and sublime object as seen in the great 
Lowe telescope, 

The Stellar Floor. 

The majestic pavement of the universe 
is surely visible from this observatory. 
It is the background or foundation of the 
sidereal structure. It is either made up 
of countless millions of inconceivably dis- 
tant stars, or a solid external envelope 
of nebulous matter. It is beyond the 
Milky Way, and wider. It is not visible 
in all parts of the sky, but areas far re- 
moved from the Galaxy are filled with it. 
The general structure of nature is sur- 
rounded or clothed with a fabric of pearl; 
but the delicate texture is rent and torn 
in thousands of places. The appalling 
blackness of space appears in these rag- 
gei openings. Cosmical rifts, cracks and 
seams are seen here in great numbers. 
Special observation has been made of 
Scorpio and Saggittarius. Over one hun- 
dred rents and jagged openings in the 
white stellar floor have been seen in 
these two constellations. Some are 
clear-cut and small, others large, diffuse, 
with torn and twisted edges, and these 








Mt. Lowe railroad and circular bridge above the Observatory. 
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Australian photograph of the Milky Way taken at 
Sydney Observatory. The dark spot above and to 
the right is an opening in the universe, showing the 
blackness of infinite space beyond. 


are not jet black within. A film seems 
to be stretched in front. It is doubtful 
if the white floor is entirely absent even 
at the Galactic poles. When taking 
charge of this observatory, the first 
thought was a mistake had been made 
concerning the winding sheet of the visi- 
ble universe; so nothing was published 
for one year, to test the seeing in all 
kinds of weather and conditions of air. 
It was surmised that the white shim- 
mer and sheen in the distant background 
of the cosmical sphere, was due to the 
well-known action of dust causing diffu- 
sion of light in the earth’s atmosphere. 
Many tests were made on this point, 
with the resuit that the cosmic floor 
was seen in certain localities, on the 
same nights, when black space was seen 
between stars in adjacent and also in dis- 


tant regions. So it is said that the pri- 
mordial substructure of the universe is 
on display here. It is doubtfu! if long 
time graphs will show this pavement as 
well as the eye, for the stars in the fore- 
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ground will store their light in excess 
in front of the distant wall. If the 
azoic rocks of stars or nebula really ex- 
ists below and beyond all, then the side- 
real edifice is tar more magnificent and 
larger than  hiiherto § thought pos- 
sible. That is, that portion of the struc- 
ture visible in telescopes, or on plates, 
is merely cut out of an original univer- 
sal nebula. The primordial gaseous or 
ultra-gaseous mass has simply met with 
a local disturbance constituting the stel- 
lar agglomeration as it now appears. 
This is but reverting back to the ideas 
of our Aryan ancestors before they is- 
sued forth from the uplands of Central 
Asia to fill the earth. For they believed 
in successive universes or condensations 
of matter, each universe being a mere 
episode in continuity, a transitory and 
local period of turbulence and unrest. 
For Poe called life a fever. A modern 
physicist might say, a universe is a 
vortex or eddy that has slightly agi- 
tated a little isolated area or place in a 
placid and restful ocean of primordial 
matter in its final or corpuscular state. 
Starless Fields. 

If the stellar pavement is impressive, 
what shall be said of those appalling 
caverns in which no star is seen, nor 
any nebulous gleam of light. After 
looking for a long time at the inconceiv- 
able multitude of fine stars, finer than 
any sand, or as fine as the granules of 
silver bromide on graphic plates; the 
telescope sweeps into view a space black 
as ink. The effect on the mind is al- 
ways startling and overpowering to 
brain and thought. It is difficult to ac- 
count for these openings in the struc- 
ture of stars, for there must be a long 
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Spectrum of Chi Draconis (with iron and hydrogen.) 





empty tubular space extending from the 
place of the earth, even to the floor of 
stars. At all events, they are black. 
Here long exposure of sensitive plates 
might store light enough to make visible 
impress, and long-time graphs shouid be 
made of central portions of the blackest 
starless areas. Here is a list of several 


spaces in the starry pavement: 
Phosphorescing Areas of the Cosmical 
Floor. 

Right Right 

Ascen- Declina- Ascen- Declina- 
sions tions sions tions 
H. M. Deg. Min. H. M. Deg. Min 
2 50 9 20 22 38 40 
3 20 538 30 21 45 45 30 


30S 18 50 21 S 26 
55 56 

Next to the last in the table is nota- 
ble, for the floor and a starless area are 
seen in the same field of view, both 
clear-cut and distinct. The edges of the 
pavement are smooth, like the rim of a 
well cut in stone, while the second in 
the catalogue has rough and distorted 
boundaries of stars round about the cav- 
ern. 


bo 
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Starless Fields. 


Right Right 

Ascen- Deciina- Ascen- Declina- 
sions. tions. sions, tions. 

H. M. Deg. Min. H. M. Deg. Min. 

16 50 S 22 20 18 10 S 20 

Big’ 25 S$ 26 35 18 10 S$ 18 25 

18 S18 686 1 8 Bi 1 

18 . £4 5 42 S$ 8 20 
These positions are for the centers cf 

the dark areas. <A very large black 


space is in Scorpio, above the bifurcation 





Spectrum of Gamma Andromedae (with iron and hydrogen.) 
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of the Milky Way. It is doubtful if any 
of these places are absolutely black; 
they seem so to the eye through con- 
trast probably. There is light in all 
that part of space cut out by the universe. 
How futile it is to attempt to make 
drawings or cuts of the shape of the 
cosmical edifice. Its plan is still un- 
known. It is well enough, perhaps, to 
make specifications of the Galaxy and 
adjacent stars, yet all these are tenta- 
tive so far. The foundation lower than 
the Milky Way—the original granite of 
stars or corpuscles—must be studied and 
graphed for a century to give an idea 
of the plan of nature. And then after 
all, the problem may appear to be be- 
yond the reach of man. At all events, 
much attention should be given to this 
wondrous and original cosmical nebu- 
losity. A new spectographic outfit has 
been received at the observatory—but 
the dark room is not completed at this 
writing. And when it is finished, it is 
not to be expected by any one that start- 
ling discoveries will be made here, sur- 
passing those of Campbell at Lick, Rit- 
chey at Yerkes, Vogel at Potsdam, or 
Huggins in England. Nearly all the 
larger nebulae visible here are complex 
—those with clear-cut boundaries in 
Eastern telescopes, show filaments and 
streamers in the Lowe instrument. The 
Andromeda nebula displays intricate con- 
volutions, and looks like those shown in 
recent graphs—having the supposed ap- 
pearance of a rudimentary solar system. 

The trifid nebula presents an infinity 
of detail not seen in the Eastern ob- 
servatories, likewise the Omega nebula, 
while nearly the entire constellation of 
Orion is simply enshrouded in nebulous 
sheen, the great central nebula showing 
a wealth of outlying wisps, streamers 
and spray. The dark opening is not dark, 
for faint light is always seen here. It 
seems dark by contrast only. There are 
two filaments extending across the open- 
ing at nearly right angles to its length. 
It is remarkable to have an ocean hori- 
zon on the south, for stars rise, cut out 
small arcs and set in the waves, all 
within a few minutes in the distant 
south. The giant sun Canopus thrusts 
its fiery darts through the mists of the 
sea, and. then vanishes behind the walls 





of Catalina Island. In coming here from 
Illinois, Lat. 41 degrees, 13 minutes, to 
Lat. 34 deg. 17 m., a zone of stars, 7 de- 
grees wide, was lifted up, all new. It 
has been explored with interest. Not 
the least among its glories is the won- 
drous Omega Centauri cluster, where 
8,000 fine stars are piled in heaps in a 
small area. It is impossible for one 
to form any conception of the unspeak- 
able splendors of the Milky Way with- 
out seeing it in the great glass, and then 
it is still impossible. The Galactic hosts 
are splashed anu strewn in spray, in spi- 
rals, and are tumbled in confusion on a 
carpet of jet black velvet; or cosmical 
hail of pearls and diamonds on blackened 
wastes of space, or piled in heaps, raked 
into windrows and «olled into banks 
and bulwarks, all flashing and blazing 
with supernal colors. These, together with 
clusters and nebulae, conspire to form a 
scene surpassing all that mortal eye can 
ever hope to behold. And beyond all is 
the primordial base, the cosmic floor. 
A typical area of the stellar pavement is 
between the trifid nebula in Saggittarius 
and nebula No. 6523, Dreyer’s N. G. C. 
The masonry is complete, with no more 
room for starry sand. 

Accompanying this article is a graph 
of a portion of the Milky Way in the 
southern constellation, the Centaur, in- 
visible from these latitudes. The ring 
around the star Beta Centauri is a dif- 
fraction ring due to the action of the 
lenses on light and not actually around 
the star. The minute specks on the 
graph are all suns like our own, and the 
spectroscope shows that they are ali 
composed of the same modes of matter 
whence our sun and earth are made. One 
of the chief discoveries of all ages was 
the fact that ail that part of the uni- 
verse within range of the most powerful 
telespectrographs is made of the same 
matter—the sideral structure is a unit. 
The black cavernous opening shown to 
the right and above the star is most awe 
inspiring, and like these seen in great 
numbers in the fine telescope in this ob- 
servatory. The ooject glass is 16 inches 
in diameter, and the focal length is 22 
feet. It was made by Alvan Clark, Sr., 
with his own venerable hands. It is 
simply perfect. The writer had the good 
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fortune to be with Mr. Clark, half a day, 
in his famous workshop in Cambridge- 
port, Mass., when he was making the 
flint lens, and every particular of lens 
making was explained and shown by this 
remarkable man. Little did the writer 
‘think that he would ever be putting it to 
active use on the summit of a mountain 
in that fairy-land—California. This oc- 
curred in 1879. 

Modern Astronomy and Astrophysics. 

The new astronomy is quite unlike the 
old. The introduction of the spectro- 
scope changed all, and then came the 
sensitive plate and made another change. 
The early astronomy contented itself 
with. finding every mathematical law of 
the solar system and of the external side- 
real structure; of finding the mass, vol- 
ume and density of the sun, planets and 
satellites, and of a few stars, and contin- 
ued the work of the practical astronomers, 
in the computation of the moon’s place, 
for time, and the making of Ephemeeides 
for use in observatory and by sailors, and 
a vast amount of valuable and neces- 
sary work. But now comes the astro- 
physicist and tells what the stars are 
made of; writes their history through the 
eons of the past, and forecasts their 
future. The capital discovery—stellar 
evolution—was made by the science of 
astrophysics. All stars whatever are 
incandescent suns. They grow from pri- 
mordial nebulae through infancy, youth, 
middle life to old age and death. They 
are now seen in every direction in space, 
in every possible phase of evolution. 
Leaves in a forest, from bud to “sear and 
yellow leaf,” do not pass so many and va- 
ried changes as do the glowing suns. 
The spectroscope detects every condi- 
tion, reveals relative ages of suns, and 
then that marvelous thing, the graphic 
plate, catches the fleeting changes, and 
records them for use for future astrono- 
mers. Nature cannot lift a hand any- 
where in space within the reach of mod- 
ern instruments without being instantly 
graphed. Her most secret laboratories 
and labyrinths are being explored hourly. 
A plate is exposed every hour of the 
year somewhere on earth. For if the 


stars are setting at some observatory 
they are rising or passing the meridian 
That imperturbable eye—the 


at others. 
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bromide plate—is always gazing at the 
stars or sun. Thus, for 1901, graphs were 
secured of the sun on 361 days. 

Astonishing discoveries are now being 
made, and the great bundle of magazines, 
monographs, reports of observatories, 
technical papers, treatises and circulars 
by the dozen, received almost daily 
present a most impressive display of the 
present intense activity of the human 
mind. Since history began there has 
not been st:cn incessant labor wrought. 
And no labor ever performed by the hu- 
man frame is more arduous and exacting 
than that hourly engaged in by a work- 
ing astrophysicist. A trained astrono- 
mer is a machine of precision, with every 
phase of bodily life, every faculty of 
mind, everytuing in his being, an abject 
slave to indomitable will. And that will 
is immovably set and bent on finding the 
secrets of the vast cosmical building 
round about. 

Results. 

The universe is now known to be a 
growth. Evolution is seen to set in with 
the faintest possible rare masses of gas- 
eous nebulae. They condense into smaller 
and brighter objects. Condensation con- 
tinues for countless ages, and each be- 
comes a sun. Heat ever escapes, each 
sun passes its zenith of glory and dies. 
lf a dead sun happens to be drawn into 
an orbit around a living one, the body so 
drawn in becomes a planet, and may be- 
come inhabited, and undoubtedly will if 
water appears. Finally both planet and 
sun expire, and the lifeless planet will 
still make circuit around its frigid sun 
and count off useless years—unless there 
is a resisting medium in space. If so, 
the revolving world will wind down a 
spiral and riochet on the surface of the 
central sun, the impacts liberating heat 
again. 

The only hope of reanimation of dead 
suns and ruined worlds is by wholesale 
collisions where these bodies by the bii- 
lion rush to a common center and gener- 
ate heat enough to dissipate all back to 
the original corpuscular state again. 
Countless suns are now seen to be dying 
from loss of heat, and from motion seen 
in some notable stars, it is coming to be 
realized that the quantity of matter now 
stored in dead worlds is greatly in excess 
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of that in the living. The whole side- 
real edifice has been graphed on more 
than 25,000 plates, in pursuance of the 
act of the Congress of Astronomers in 
Paris in 1887. Many of the stellar im- 
ages on these have been counted under 
microscopes. If all have the same av- 
erage, the total number of stars appear- 
ing will fall between 100,000,000 and 125,- 
000,000. But assign co each of these any 
mass within bounds of reason, then by 
the laws of gravity and motion, it can 
be shown that they contain only a minute 
fraction of the entire quantity of exist- 
ing matter. Hence dark worlds are im- 
mensely more numerous than those that 
are active, giving out heat and light. 
So that those now shining are mere 
funereal tapers, lighting up the cheerless 
and melancholy pathways of ancient suns 
and forsaken worlds. Tnat part of nature 
within reach of the best telescopes is 
of inconceivable antiquity and magnitude. 
The first and amazing fact encountered 
by astronomers is that of the intermin- 
able space round about. For the nearest 
neighboring sun to ours is 25 million mil- 
lion miles away, and others are a hun- 
dred, yea, a thousand times more dis- 
tant. In the evolution of suns, so far 
as science can now see, heat was the 
first to appear in condensing matter, 
unless indeed electricity, or ‘‘cold” light 
preceded it. Primordial absolute zero, 
beside which frozen hydrogen and solid 
blocks of air appear warm, preceded ac- 
tivity. At all events hght succeeds heat. 
Moisture appeared late in evolution. Then 
tardy life came upon cool worlds, and that 
evanescent transitory and ephemeral, ul- 
timate and final refinement of matter— 
mind—was the last to appear in the midst 
of the tremendous cosmic scene. It can- 
not exist long, for such worlds as the 
earth are habitable for an hour or a 
day only, compared with the duration of 
a structural universe of matter. So mind 
and life will be the first to vanish. Abso- 
lute zero of temperature is the normal 
condition of matter and space. For 
when primordial matter was so attenu- 
ated that a volume of it of the size 
of the earth only contained enough to 
weigh 127 pounds, it did not retain heat. 
So heat, light, life and mind appear to 
be mere episodes in cosmic fluctuations 
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and surging of matter. Astrophysic has 
shown the earth’s place in nature. The 
dust, of which easily 1,000,000 particles 
are lying on the page of the Overland 
Monthly, are each as large in proportion 
to the thickness and area of the maga- 
zine, or of the cubical space of the room 
in which the reader may be, as is the 
earth to that portion of space in- 
cluded within the envelope of stars at 
the extreme limit of vision in the 40- 
inch telescope. These stars are of the 
seventeenth magnitude, and from pho- 
tometric observations it is almost certain 
that they are at least so far distant that 
light traveling with the known speed of 
186,000 miles per second, requires 15,000 
years to come hither. This makes the 
sphere of suns visible in the Lick and 
Yerkes glasses, 30,000 light years in ai- 
ameter. The particles of dust, 1,000,000 
to the page, are too large. So now, as- 
trophysics has demonstrated its extreme 
value, for man for the first time on earth 
knows the earth’s place and his own. 
The Inclined Railway. 

Neither Suphis, the monarch builder 
of Egypt, nor Rameses II., did a greater 
work than the inclined railway up Echo 
Mountain. Engineers and railroad con- 
tractors from all parts of the world pro- 
nounce it to be a model of high-class 
engineering. Its length is 3,000 feet and 
vertical ascent of 1325 feet, with grades 
of 45, 48, 55 and 62 per cent. Two white 
chariots balance on one endless steel 
wire cable, the car Rubio being down, 
and Echo invisible at the top, to the left 
of Hotel Chalet in the cut. There are 
three rails with two cars which pass au- 
tomatically half way up at the switch, 
which is shown. The great motors are 
at the top, and are actuated by elec- 
tricity, brought from the Santa Ana river 
90 miles away. The current comes to 
Pasadena on three wires at a pressure 
of 33,000 volts, with 50 cycles. Here it is 
stepped to 2,200 volts and sent to the 
power house on Echo Mountain, where its 
potential is again lowered to the usual 
railway pressure, and made direct by a 
general electric company 20 ampere in- 
duction motor. In case this circuit should 
fail, there are dynamos at the foot of the 
incline in the building to the left, turned 
by two Pelton wheels, run by water from 
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a reservoir near the observatory, 1,500 
feet above. The pressure is terrific, and 
the struggle of the water to escape its 
narrow prison, the half-inch nozzle, the 
hissing and trembling and throbbing of 
the pent-up force, are impressive. The 
escaping water has more the appearance 
of a solid rod of metal than a thin liquid, 
and would instantly take the life of a 
man if it struck squarely over the lungs. 

The white chariots, Echo and Rubio, 
making ascent in eight minutes, lift 
the startled tourist from the gloom low- 
ering in the canyon below to a stupen- 
dous transformation scene above. If, as 
often happens in the rainy season, clouds 
extend from the depths of the canyon 
to half the height of the incline—then 
language—spoken or written—or brush 
or pencil of artist are impotent to por- 
tray the marvelous change that awaits 
the traveler. Unrivaled splendors burst 
upon the startled eyes; and not the 
sumptuous transformation of § scene- 
painters, nor wand of magician, nor 
witchery of optical illusion, nor spell cf 
enchantress, can equal it. 

Under the great tree to the right, at the 
foot of the incline, is the mouth of 
Rubio Canyon hewn in primeval porphy- 
ritic rock. It is a rift or gorge in the 
mountains formed on that auspicious day 
when good Dame Nature lifted up old 
Sierra Madre’s range, through the bot- 
tom of an ancient sea. It extends to a 
depth of 1,000 feet under the hotel, and 
continues in sinuous course to the ob- 
servatory where its depth is 670 feet. 
This canyon is wild, and within its jaws 
nature at first frightens, and threatens 
to hurl chaotic rocks upon the explorer, 
and then pleases, dispels fear and woos 
with ferns, flowers and trailing vines— 
with cool streams and miniature whirl- 
pools, until one arrives by winding stairs 
to the foot of Rubio falls, 100 feet in 
height. The peaks to the east of the ob- 
servatory are rightly named Echo Moun- 
tains. They repeat all that is spoken to 
them, and if one stands in the right place 
he hears seven echoes. The colossal 
walls met with a surprise last spring. The 
great singer, Calve, came and sang and 
poured forth her wealth of’ song. The 


startled rocks were taken all unawares, 
and at first, were abashed. 


For name- 
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less centuries they had not heard sound 
save that of hoarse notes of raging ele- 
mental’ war. Their chagrin and discom- 
fiture remained for a moment only, when 
they relaxed their stony throats, and 
answering, gave back all the marvelous 
tones. 

The great circular bridge far above 
the observatory on the road to Mount 
Lowe is also a marvel of engineering. 
The view from Lowe Observatory is one 
of beauty and magnificence. The land 
area visible is 900 square miles. In every 
direction the land is arranged in squares 
and parallelograms, planted to oranges, 
lemons, apricots, olives, prunes, peaches, 
figs, nectarines, almonds, grapes, and 
walnuts. Kaleidoscopic changes of color 
succeed in the flowers and leaves through- 
out the year. The green is perpetual. 
The entire valley is a scene of intense 
activity from Christmas to May, gather- 
ing, packing and shipping oranges and 
lemons. In summer the apricot harvest 
is a sight to behold, and in autumn it is 
difficult to secure workers to gather the 
tons of grapes. The writer dare not 
attempt to describe the climate. One 
must live here to form any conception 
of its loveliness. The extensive ocean 
front is being transformed into a con- 
tinuous summer resort for miles, as fast 
as money and men can-build cottages, 
bath houses, wharves, walks and every- 
thing else, like Atlantic City, Long 
Branch, and all other Eastern beaches. 
Cloud effects on Mt. Lowe in the rainy 
period are a never ending source of 
wonder. Thus one may be reading near 
a window in bright sunshine. Suddenly 
the printed page grows dim, a cloud has 
condensed in space round the building 
and against the window pane. Sunsets 
have been attempted by artists, and also 
by able writers, who handle words as 
one would sticks and stones, but both 
find their powers begin to fail and wane. 
When tue entire land and sea are cov- 
ered with clouds, say from 100 to 1000 
feet below the observatory, the top layer 
is simply indescribable in its supernal 
glory. It is then the sun is supreme 
in its inconceivable majesty and splendor, 
for the earth is invisible. And again, it is 
no occasion for surprise that our own 
great ancestors—the Aryans—worshiped 
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Cloud effects above Mt. Lowe. 


the solar globe. 

A most appalling electric storm raged 
here during four hours on the night of 
June 10, 1902. No rain fell. It was a 
remarkable conflict of lightning and riven 
peaks. Terrific flashes of chain light- 
ning burst forth from inky clouds at 
the rate of two per minute during the 
four eventful hours. The thunders of 
Gettysburg and Chicamauga roared and 
crashed round the frightened summits 
and bellowed to the lowest canyon’s 
depths. The awful turbulence of Mont 
Pelee was repeated, perhaps as far as 
electricity could imitate that upheaval. 
Lightning was seen to strike peaks many 
times. One bolt fell close to the obser- 
vatory, and one struck the Chalet Hotel. 
The vast cloud masses came from the 
northeast. After bombarding the moun- 
tain for three hours, the entire mass 
moved southwest and became depressed 
perhaps a thousand feet. This had the 
effect of making the center of the storm 
appear to be on a level with the obser- 
vatory, with the astonishing experience 
of beholding the top and side of a ter- 
rible battle of electricity. The sinister 
monster—the widening cloud—spread 
over Pasadena and Los Angeles. The ex- 


plosions of electricity were almost con- 
tinuous with each streak of lightning 
vertical. 


It seemed that both cities were 
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This dis- 
play, awful in its grandeur, kept up for 
one hour, chen moved away, and hurled 
its furious rage upon the sea and rushed 
towards that bulwark, the mountain is- 


doomed to certain destruction. 


land of Catalina. No damage was sus- 
tained by either city, while a slight but 
welcome rain fell. 

November Meteors. 

The literature of the world recounts 
the glories of the shower of meteors as 
seen at Niagara Falls on November 13, 
1833. But whatever splendors were be- 
held there, they could not be more mag- 
nificent than the impressive display on 
this silent and solitary peak from mid- 
night to dawn on November 15, 1901. It 
was a tire of shot and shell, from one to 
five per minute—a celestial battle—en- 
tirely without sound. This intense 
silence made the scene one of the utmost 
sublimity, and the effect on one’s mind 
cannot be conveyed to another. Swords, 
scimaters and flashing spears were chrust 
against a hundred lightning-scarred and 
sand-sculptured summits. Vast bombs, 
aimed at peaks, burst into glittering frag- 
ments, only to be succeeded by others, 
some aimed, so it seemed, directly at 
the white dome of the observatory. Others 
shot with terrific speed into the wilder- 
ness of electric lights in the slumbering 
city below, and still others hurled them- 
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selves into the sea, or sought to throw 
down the battlements of Santa Monica 
mountains in the distant west, or dis- 
rupt the walls of Catalina in the south. 
Of course, these effects were due to per- 
spective, not one being, doubtless, within 
fifty miles of the earth. The wondrous 
apparition was on display until the ad- 
vancing splendors of the sun came on 
and put out the light of all lesser glories. 
During this memorable shower, 661 me- 
teors of all sizes were counted. The 
writer was alone in the majestic solitude, 
and therefore saw at the most only one- 
fourth of the entire fall. Referring again 
to the impressive silence, it is well to 
say that it makes powerful impress on 
the mind. At the midnight hour, the 
stillness is so profound, that by a slight 
excess of mental imagery, one might think 
he heard sound issuing forth from the 
axis of the earth in its turning. Nature 
sets up opposition everywhere and it is a 
study to see the rivalry between the 
humming birds and bees for honey on the 
mountain slopes, laden with their bur- 
dens of flowers. So, to geologists, biolo- 
gists, entomologists, botanists, mineralo- 
gists, microscopists, metereologists, nat- 
uralists, lovers of nature in her most 
splendid forms and modes, students of 
the sea, growers of fruit, engineers, elec- 
tricians, railroad builders, mountain 
climbers, explorers, spectroscopists, pho- 
tographers, artists and astronomers, it 
is said, come to this wondrous place— 
Echo Mountain. For: 

“To him who in the :ove of nature holds 
Communion with her various forms, 
She speaks a various language.” 

But she speaks not in more tongues 
than here; strange dialects of nature— 
speech seem to come up from the can- 
yons, and new words of wisdom from the 
mountain walls. Nature teaches in the 
midnight hour, and repeats her lesson 
until solar glories appear in the East. 
Runic writings, Egyptian glyphs and 
Cuneiform script are everywhere im- 
pressed on plants, in the canyon’s abyss, 
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on the mountain sides, in the vale below, 
and amid the labyrinths of space be- 
tween the stars above. And had Bret 
Harte, that lover of nature in all her 
varying moods, whether lowly or magnifi- 
cent—California modes—which he made 
his own; had that poet of nature, who 
sang of her splendors amid “the pines 
by the sea,” or “in the valley below,” or 
beheld some nature-glory ‘‘across the dis- 
tant unfathomable reach,” stood here 
at sunset point on the canyon’s brink, to 
see a day die; had Bret Harte been here 
on this summit in fairyland when light- 
ning flashed, or meteors shot across the 
midnight sky, or had he listened to the 
voices of nature in the night, issuing forth 
from gaping canyons or granite walls, 
had he been here, he would have found 
words to convey impress of the amazing 
scenes to other and waiting minds. For 
did he not bring pre-historic time to 
the present when he sang of a cone from 
one of the gigantic trees of Mariposa, a 
“Brown foundling of the Western wood, 
Babe of primeval wilderness. 


Long on my table hast thou stood 
As though ten centuries were not 
Imprisoned in thy shining case.” 

And this—rivaling Burns—in the poem 

“Hearts Ease:” 
“By scattered rocks and turbid waters 
shifting, 
By furrowed glade and dell, 
To feverish men thy calm, sweet face 
uplifting, 
Thou stayest them to tell 
The delicate thought that cannot find 
expression, 
For ruder speech too fair, 
That, like petals, trembles in possession, 
And scatters in the air. 

The miner pauses in his rugged labor, 
And leaning on his spade, 
Laughingly calls unto 

neighbor 

To see thy charms displayed.” 

LOWE OBSERVATORY. 
Echo Mountain, Cal., August 1902. 
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O attempt is made in the few pages following to give a complete list of 
N che men and women of distinction who were contributors to the old Over- | 

jand Monthly. The portraits of Anton Roman, founder of the Overland : 
Monthly; John H. Carmany, its second publisher; Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, presi- 
dent of Carnegie Institute and for years associate editor of the Overland Month- 
ly; Hon. Irving M. Scott, president of the Union Iron Works; Warren Cheney; 
Noah Brooks; Joaquin Miller; Charles S. Green; Rounsevelle Wildman; Milli- 
cent W. Shinn; Frederick M. Stocking; Benjamin P. Avery; Professor Edgar 
L. Larkin, and Dr. William Wallace Campbell, appear in other sections of 
this magazine. The portraits which follow are of some of the persons whose 
individuality has made the history of the Overland Monthly—Charles Warren 
Stoddard, who with Brooks, Harte ani Roman, furnished the inspiration for the 
Overland Monthly; Ina Coolbrith, who was considered by Harte the sweetest note 
in California literature, and his judgment has not been belied by her contribu- 
tions to publications of both Harte’s time and our own; Henry George, the 
foundation-thought of whose single-tax was laid in this magazine; Leland Stan- 
ford, who supported Harte and his periodical as liberally as it was his wont io 
support California brains and education; Samuel L. Clemens, of the old Overland 
Monthly coterie; Jack London, whose Klondike stories first came to notice through 
our pages; John S. Hittell, historian; A S. Halladie, inventor of the street car 
cable; Captain Charles M. Scammon, scientist; Josephine Clifford McCrackin; 
J. W. Gally, whose story, “Big Jack Small,” sold many editions of the Overiand 
Monthly; Col. John C. Cremony and Prof. Charles Howard Shinn.—EDITOR. 














Two portraits of Charles Warren Stoddard as he appeared at the time of 
the Overland Monthly’s founding. 
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Ina Coolbrith, poet. 


Jack London, novelist. 





Senator Leland Stanford, financier 
and statesman. 





Henry George, economist. 
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A. S. Hallidie, inventor of the street 
car cable. 








Captain Charles M. Scammon, scientist. 


Samuel L. Clemens, humorist. (From an old photograph.) 





J. W. Gally, author of “Big Jack 
Small.” 








i Josephine Clifford McCrackin, 
, assistant under Harte. 





John C. Cremony, pioneer, explorer. Charles Howard Shinn, scientist. 
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(From a Pen Sketch by Guptill.) 


THE JUMPING FROG OF CALAVERAS 





BY MARK TWAIN 





With an Introductory and Explanatory Note by J. G. H. 





is also a pioneer and knew personally the managers and editors of the old 
pioneer magazine which Lieutenant Derby made so famous with his writ- 
ings under the names of Suibot and John Phenox. The gentleman in question 
was also intimately acquainted with F. C. Ewer and Bret Harte when they were 
connected with the editorial management of the Overland Monthly. 
me Regarding the origin of Mark Twain’s story entitled “The Celebrated Jump- 
ing Frog of Calaveras,” the gentleman makes the following statement: 
“Some time in the latter part of the ’60’s, I wished to see R. D. Swain, who was 
then the Superintendent of the Mint in this city. Bret Harte at that time was 
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, ¥ Ts following reminiscence is by a well-known citizen of San Francisco, who 
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his secretary. Upon entering the office I found that Mr. Swain was engaged 
and while waiting for him Mark Twain came into the room. Mr. Clemens had 
just arrived in San Francisco from Nevada City, where a few days before he 
had witnessed the most curious jumping contest between two frogs under the 
auspices of their respective trainers and in the presence of a numerous throng 
of spectators from all the mining camps around. While Mark Twain was tell- 
ing the story Mr. Swain opened the door of his private office and asked me to 
step inside. 

“I remarked, ‘Come out here, Swain, I want you to listen to this.’ 

“Mr. Swain accordingly joined our circle, and Clemens began his story anew. 
The story was told in an inimitable manner, and its auditors were convulsed 
with laughter. He described the actions of the trainers and by-standers, and 
used many expressions and colloquialisms which they had used. I think the 
story was more laughable as Mr.: Clemens told it to us on that occasion than 
the one which afterwards appeared in print, as the sayings and doings of the 
trainers and onlookers were indescribably funny. When the story was com- 
pleted Bret Harte told Mr. Clemens, a3 soon as he had recovered a little from 
the laughter which the story had occasioned, and which was immoderate, that 
if he would write that account half as well as he had told it, it would be the 
funniest story ever written. Mark Twain took his advice, the story was put into 


manuscript form and afterwards printed in the Golden Era. It attracted imme- 
diate attention, and has been pronounced one of the best short humorous stories 


extant.” 


The story has been translated into many languages and is always included 
in the “Mark Twain Collection of Short Stories.” 





friend of mine, who wrote me from 

the East, I called on good-natured 
old Simon Wheeler, and inquired after 
my friend’s friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, 
as I was requested to do, and I here- 
unto append the result. I have a lurk- 
ing suspicion that Leonidas W. Smiley 
is a myth; that my friend never knew 
such a personage; and that he only con- 
jectured that, if I asked old Wheeler 
about him it would remind him of his 
infamous Jim Smiley, and he would go 
to work and bore me to death with some 
exasperating reminiscences of him as 
long and tedious as it should be useless 
to me. If that was the design, it suc- 
ceeded. 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing com- 
fortably by the bar-room stove of the 
dilapidated tavern in the decayed mining 
camp of Angel’s, and I noticed that he 
was fat and bald-headed, and had an 
expression of winning gentleness and sim- 
plicity upon his tranquil countenance. 
He roused up, and gave me good-day. I 
told him a friend of mine had commis- 


| N compliance with the request of a 


sioned me to make some inquiries about 
a cherished companion of his boyhood 
named Leonidas W. Smiley—Rev. Leo- 
nidas W. Smiley, a young minister of the 
Gospel, who he had heard was at one 
time a resident of Angel’s Camp. I added 
that if Mr. Wheeler could tell me any- 
thing about this Rev. Leonidas W. Smiley 
I would feel under many obligations to 
him. 

Simon Wheeler backed me into a cor- 
ner and blockaded me there with his 
chair, and then sat down and reeled off 
the monotonous narrative which follows 
this paragraph. He never smiled, he 
never frowned, he never changed his 
voice from the gentle-flowing key to 
which he tuned the initial sentence, he 
never betrayed the slightest suspicion 
of enthusiasm; but all through the inter- 
minable narrative there ran a vein of 
impressive earnestness and sincerity, 
which showed me plainly that, so far 
from his imagining that there was any- 
thing ridiculous or funny about his story, 
he regarded it as a really important 
matter, and admired its two heroes as 
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men of transcendent genius and finesse. 
I let him go on in his own way, and never 
interrupted him once. 

“There was a feller here once by tne 
name of Jim Smiley, in the winter of 
*49—-or maybe it was the spring of ’50— 
I don’t recollect exactly, somehow, 
though what makes me think it was one 
or the other is because I remember the 
big flume warn’t finished when he first 
come to the camp; but anyway, he was 
the curiosest man about, always betting 
on anything that turned up you ever 
see, if he could get anybody to bet on 
the other side; and if he couldn’t he’d 
change sides. Anyway, what suited the 
other man would suit him—anyway just 
so’s he got a bet, he was satisfied. But 
still he was lucky, uncommon lucky; he 
most always come out winner. He was 
always ready and laying for a chance; 
there couldn’t be no solit’ry thing men- 
tioned but that feller’d offer to bet on 
it, and take ary side you please, as I 
was just telling you. If there was a horse 
race you’d find him flush or you’d find 
him busted at the end of it; if there 
was a dog fight, he’d bet on it; if there 
was a cat fight he’d bet on it; if there 
was a chicken-fight he’d bet on it; why, 
if there was two birds setting on a 
fence, he’d bet you which one would fly 
first; or if there was a camp meeting, he 
would be there reg’lar to bet on Parson 
Walker, which he judged to be the best 
exhorter about here, and so he was too, 
and a good man. If he even see a strad- 
.dle-bug start to go anywheres, he would 
bet how long it would take him to get 
to—to wherever he was going to, and if 
you took him up, he would follow that 
straddle-bug to Mexico, but what he 
would find out where he was bound for 
and how long he was on the road. Lots 
of the boys here has seen that Smiley, 
and can tell you about him. Why, it 
never made no difference to him—he 
would bet on anything—the dangdest 
feller. Parson Walker’s wife laid very 
sick once, for a good while, and it seemed 
if they weren’t going to save her; but 
one morning he come in, and Smiley 
up and asked him how she was, and he 
said she was considerable better—thank 
the Lord for his inf’nite mercy—and com- 
ing on so smart that with the blessing of 
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Prov’dence she’d get well yet; and Smi- 
ley, before he thought, says, “Well I'll 
resk two-and-a-half that she don’t, any- 
way.’ 

“Thish-yer Smiley had a mare—the 
boys called her the fifteen-minute nag, 
but that was only in fun, you know, be- 
cause, of course, she was faster than 
that—and he used to win money on that 
horse, for all she was so slow and always 
had the asthma, or the distemper, or the 
consumption, or something of that kind. 
They always used to give her two or 
three hundred yards’ start, and then pass 
her under way; but always at the fag- 
end of the race she’d get excited and 
desperate-like, and come cavorting and 
straddling up, and scattering her legs 
around limber, sometimes in the air 
and sometimes out to one _§ side, 
amongst the fences and kicking up m-o-r-e 
dust and raising m-o-r-e racket with her 
coughing and sneezing and blowing her 
nose—and always fetch up at the stand 
just about a neck ahead, as near as you 
could cypher it down. 

“And he had a little small bull-pup 
that. to look at him you’d think he wan’t 
worth a cent, but to set around and look 
onery, and lay for a chance to steal 
something. But as soon as money was 
up on him, he was a different dog; his 
under-jaw ’d begin to stick out like the 
fo’castle of a steamboat, and his teeth 
would uncover and shine wicked, you 
hear me. And a dog might tackle him 
and bully-rag him, and bite him, and 
throw him over his shoulder two or three 
times, and Andrew Jackson—which was 
the name of the pup—Andrew Jackson 
would never let on but what he was satis- 
fied, and hadn’t expected nothing else— 
and the bets being doubled and doubled 
on the other side all the time, till the 
money was all up; and then all of a sud- 
den he would grab that other dog jest 
by the j’int of his hind leg and freeze 
to it—not chaw, you understand, but only 
jest grip and hang on till they throwed 
up the sponge, if it was a year. Smiley 
always come out winner on that pup, till 
he harnessed a dog once that didn’t have 
no hind legs because they’d been sawed 
off by a circular saw, and when the thing 
had gone along far enough, and the money 
was all up, and he come to make a 
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snatch for his pet holt, he see in a minute 
how he’d been imposed on, and how the 
other dog had him in the door, so to 
speak, and he ’peared surprised, and then 
he looked sorter discouraged like, and 
didn’t try no more to win the fight, and 
so he got shucked out bad. He give Smi- 
ley a look, as much as to say his heart 
was broke, and it was his fault for put- 
ting up a dog that hadn’t no hind legs 
for him to take holt of, which was n.s 
main dependence in a fight, and then he 
limped off a piece and laid down and 
died. It was a good pup, was that An- 
drew Jackson, and would have made a 
name for hisself if he’d lived, for the stuff 
was in him, and he had genius—I know 
it, because he hadn’t had no opportuni- 
ties to speak of, and it didn’t stand to 
reason that a dog could make such a fight 
as he could under them circumstances, 
if he hadn’t no talent. It always makes 
me feel sorry when I think of that last 
fight of his’n, and the way it turned 
out. 

“Well, thish-yer Smiley had rat-terriers 
and chicken-cocks, and tom-cats, and all 
them kind of things till you couldn’t rest, 
couldn’t fetch nothing for him to bet on 
but he’d match you. He ketched a frog 
one day, and took him home, and said 
he calec’lated to educate him; and so he 
never done nothing for three months but 
set in his back yard and learn that frog 
to jump. And you bet you he did 
learn him, too. He’d give him a little 
punch behind, and the next minute you’d 
see that frog whirling in‘the air like a 
doughnut—see him turn summerset, or 
maybe a couple, if he got a good start, 
come down flat-footed and all right like a 
cat. He got him up so in the matter of 
catching flies, and kept him in practice 
so constant, that he’d nail a fly every 
time as far as he could see him. Smiley 
said that all a frog wanted was educa- 
tion, and he could do most anything— 
and I believe him. Why, I’ve seen him 
set Dan’l Webster down here on this 
floor—Dan’l Webster was the name of the 
frog—and sing out, ‘Flies, Dan’l, flies!’ 
and quicker ’n you could wink, he’d 
spring straight up and snake a fly off’n 
the counter there, and flop down on the 
floor again as solid as a gob of mud, and 
fall to scratching the side of his head 
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with his hind foot as indifferent as if 
he hadn’t no idea he had been doin’ any 
more ’n any frog might do. You never 
see a frog so modest and straightfor’ard 
as he was, for all he was so gifted. And 
when it come to fair and square jump- 
ing on the dead level, he could get over 
more ground at one straddle than any 
animal of his breed you ever see. Jump- 
ing on a dead level was his strong suit, 
you understand; and when it come to 
that Smiley would ante up money on him 
as long as he had a red. Smiley was 
monstrous proud of his frog, and well 
he might be, for fellers that had traveled 
and been everywheres, all said he laid 
over any frog that ever they see. 

“Well, Smiley kep’ the beast in a little 
lattice box, and he used to fetch him 
down town sometimes and lay for a bet. 
One day a feller—a stranger in the camp 
he was—come across him with his box 
and says: ‘What might it be that you’ve 
got in the box?’ 

“And Smiley says, sorter indifferent 
like: ‘It might be a parrot, or it might 
be a canary, maybe, but it ain’t— it’s only 
just a frog.’ 

“And the feller took it, and looked at it 
careful, and turned it round this way 
and that, and says:. ‘H’m—so ’tis. Well, 
what’s he good for?’ 

“ ‘Well,’ Smiley says, easy and careless, 
‘he’s good enough for one thing, I should 
judge—he can outjump any frog in Cala- 
veras county.’ 

The feller took the box again and took 
another long, particular look, and give 
it back to Smiley, and says, very delib- 
erate: ‘Well, I don’t see no p’ints about 
that frog that’s any better ’n any other 
frog.’ 

“Maybe you don’t,’ Smiley says. 
“ ‘Maybe you understand frogs, and may- 
be you don’t understand ’em; maybe 
you’ve had experience, and maybe you 
ain’t only a amature, as it were. Any- 
ways, I’ve got my opinion, and I’ll risk 
forty dollars that he can outjump any 
frog in Calaveras county.’ 

“And the feller studied a minute, and 
then says, kinder sad like: ‘Well, I’m 
only a stranger here, and I ain’t got no 
frog; but if I’d had a frog I’d bet you.’ 

“And then Smiley says: ‘That’s all 
right—that’s all right—if you’ll hold my 
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box a minute I’ll go and get a frog.’ And 
so the feller took the box, and put up 
his forty dollars along with Smiley’s and 
set down to wait. 

“So he set there a good while thinking 
and thinking to hisself, and then he got 
the frog out and prised his mouth open 
and took a teaspoon and filled him full of 
quail-shot—filled him pretty near up to 
his chin and set him on the floor. Smiiey 
he went to the swamp, and slopped 
around in the mud for a long time, and 
finally he ketched a frog and give him to 
his feller, and says: 

“Now, if you’re ready, set him along 
side of Dan’l, with his forepaws just even 
with Dan’l’s, and I'1l give the word.’ Then 
he says ‘One-two-three-git!’ and him and 
the feller touched up the frogs from be- 
hind, and the new frog hopped off lively, 
but Dan’l give a heave, and hysted up his 
shoulders—so—like a Frenchman, but 
it wasn’t no use—he couldn’t budge; he 
was planted as solid as a church, and he 
couldn’t no more stir than if he was 
anchored out. Smiley was a good deal 
surprised, and he was disgusted too, but 
he didn’t have no idea what the matter 
was, of course. 

“The feller took the money and started 
away; and when he was going out at the 
door, he sorter jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder—this way—at Dan’l, and says 
again, very deliberate: ‘Well, I don’t see 
no p’ints about that frog that’s any better 
’n any other frog.’ 

“Smiley he stood scratching his head, 
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and looking down at Dan’l a long time. 
At last he says: ‘I do wonder what in 
the nation that frog throwed off for—I 
wonder if there ain’t sorhething the mat- 
ter with him—he ’pears to look mighty 
baggy, somehow.’ And he ketched Dan’l 
by the nap of the neck, and hefted him, 
and says: ‘Why, blame my cats, if he 
don’t weigh five pounds!’ and turned him 
upside down, and he belched out a double 
handful of shot. And then he see how 
it was, and he was the maddest man— 
he set the frog down and took out after 
that feller, but he never ketched him, 
and “3 

Here Simon Wheeler heard his name 
called from the front yard, and got up 
to see what was wanted. And turning to 
me as he moved away, he said: “Jest set 
where you are, stranger, and rest easy— 
I ain’t going to be gone a second.” 

But, by your leave, I dia not think that 
a continuation of the history of the 
enterprising vagabond, Jim Smiley, 
would be likely to afford me much infor- 
mation concerning the Rev. Leonidas W. 
Smiley, and so I started away. 

At the door I met the sociable Wheeler 
returning, and he button-holed me and 
re-commenced: 

“Well, thish-yer Smiley had a yaller 
one-eyed cow that didn’t have no tail, 
only jest a short stump like a bannan- 
ner, and——” 

Lacking both the time and inclination 
T did not wait to hear about the afflicted 
cow, but toek my leave. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE 





BY L. D. VENTURA. 


volved the duty of popularizing 

Italian literature, and the obliga- 
tion of keeping alive the interest for it, 
as a fair exchange for what Italian 
scholars do in keeping the Italians in- 
formed with the literary movement of 
America, are the professors of Italian 
language and literature in American uni- 
versities. 

To begin with, I do not know of any 
university of America, where, to-day, a 
chair of Italian is filled by an Italian 
man, and at any rate, I faii to find that 
they have done what was expected of 
them, either in the popularization of the 
Italian language, 
or in the wide- 
spreading of lit- 
erature, thus 
sticking, at least, 
to the lines which 
have become le- 
gendary—namely, 
classics and phil- 
ology. My asser- 
tions may seem 
too bold: to inves- 

Early Portrait of tigate the cause 
D’ Annunzio. is too painful to 
me. 

Still, it cannot be denied that, existing, 
as there is, a great feeling of sympathy 
on the part of Americans toward cus- 
toms, civilizations, and all matters per- 
taining to Italy, the analysis of the con- 
ditions both material and intellectual, 
of modern Italy, would have added a 
great deal to the knowledge and to t.i.e 
competition in the struggle toward per- 
fection of men. Here and there we hear 
a vague echo of what is going on in 
Florence, Rome, Milan; now of one au- 
thor, then of another. The books writ- 
ten about Italy are few; and the books 
of merit written in Italy very seldom 
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have the good fortune to be translated. 
“Daniele Cortis” by A. Fogazzaro is one 
of the rare exceptions, as are the trans- 
lations of G. Carducci’s poems, which 
had not a popular sale in America. 

There came a man to this country in 
the early thirties, A. Gallenga, who un- 
der the assumed name of L. Mariotti, 
landed in New York. Political vicissi- 
tudes made an exile of him, and poverty 
a teacher of languages. Gallenga was 
a man of great erudition, an enthusiast, 
a patriot. In a book published by J. B. 
Lippincott, of Philadelphia, under the 
title “Episodes of My Second Life,” he 
gave an account of his peripatetic teach- 
ing and his adventures through the 
United States. Under the name of Mari- 
otti he lectured a great deal in Boston, 
and among the literary people of New 
England cut a figure. 

But circumstancés happen to be such 
that Dante, Ariosto, Petrarca, and Tasso 
were chiefly the authors he tried to popu- 
larize in America. Still, his work was 
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interesting, considering that he was a 
pioneer, and not entirely out of place. 
After him Luigi Monti, the Sicilian friend 
of Longfellow, and V. Botta, who lived a 
long time in New York, were considered 
the oracles of Italian literature in this 
country. Times had changed since Mari- 
otti left for England, where he resumed 
his real name and became popular and 
rich as a writer for the “Times,” but 
Monti continued to trade on Dante 
chiefly, on the other three great poets 
mildly, and Botta identified himself with 
American politics, only occasionally de- 
livering a speech in behalf of perfunctory 
Italian affairs. This worthy apotheosis 
of Dante, praiseworthy in itself, had been 
in My opinion a drawback to the progress 
and to the interests of modern Italy, in 
America. L. Monti was unable to check 
the fad of reading Dante in Italian—the 
reading of Dante in Italian by people 
ignorant, or not even approximately 
acquainted with the spoken language, 
has been fatal to Italian literature in its 
results. 

Dante stands before scholars as a two- 
faced miracle. First: he was the vul- 
garigator of Latin into what we must 
consider a ‘wonderful Italian for his 
times; in this respect he will always ap- 
peal to the philologist; second: he was a 
great mind, and the living urn in which 
wisdom, traditions, inborn princi- 
ples, Knowledge, and sentiment were 
blended. His language is no more ac- 
cepted, while his great mind has been 
penetrated and unfolded by his transla- 
tors—White, Norton, Longfellow, and 
others. 

The difficulty of the subject he deals 
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with, and the uselessness of reading 
Dante in the original, have brought this 
logical deduction: we do not understand 
Dante (some say they do.) If he is thé 
best author, then what is. the use to 
bother with the minor authors? The 
students who come from the university 
have, in my experience, an irreverent 
smattering of classical erudition about 
foreign authors, and an absolute ignor- 
ance of the duty every scholar has of 
using his own tongue in as many idioms 
as he can; to get into the arena of life, 
in order to exchange ideas. 

In the year 1887 William D. Howells, 
to his many contributions to the intel- 
lectual altar, added his book, “Modern 
Italian Poets,” in the preface of which 
he declared that this book was the out- 
growth of studies made twenty years 
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before, when he was American Consul 
in Venice, and that these studies had 
been contributed fitfully, as he found the 
mood and the time for them. The list 
of the Italian poets reviewed by Mr. 
Howells are Alfieri, Monti, Foscolo, Man- 
zoni, Grossi, Niccolini, Leopardi, Giusti 
Dalto, ’Ongaro, Prati, Aleardi. We cannot 
blame Mr. Howells if, intentionally or 
not, he omitted some men in his list; 
on the contrary, we must thank him for 
having initiated, under book form, a 
movement into a field so vast in its pro- 
portion, almost leading me to discour- 
agement because of limited space. 

When I landed in Boston in 1883 I was 
confronted by a big Dante wall—there 
existed but one man, Dante, and never 
had been but one—Dante. I took the 
bull by the horns and ventured to speak 
of Carducci as the most perfect outspring 
of Dante in wisdom, in force, and in pur- 
ity of style and of language which should 
have been, as it was the logical conse- 
quence of the study of Dante. 

The men of whom Williams D. Howells 
had written in the book mentioned above 
had already brought the language to a 
state of perfection, and dealt with dif- 
ferent literary expressions appealing 
more vividly to the intelligence of a 
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larger and more catholic number of read- 
ers. Without speaking of the essence, 
but confining niyself to the form of their 
language, (J endeavored to show how 
Leopardi and Manzoni wrote in such a 
way as to make their language for cen- 
turies to come not only classic, but last- 
ing.\ Begging indulgence for the intru- 
sion of my personauty in this short pa- 
per, I must, however, state that I under- 
took the popularization of modern Italian 
literature as my own field of work, 
amazed at the fact that, before me, it 
had not been done, and never suspecting 
that the example should be so little fol- 
lowed, or if followed, so done rather by 
Americans than by Italians. 

As a contribution from modern Italy 
to letters, in parallel with the four Ital- 
ian poets of the past, I lectured, and have 
classed four moderns: Carducci, Caval- 
lotti, Itecchetti, and Fucini. Carducci, 
who is a professor of Italian literature 
at the University of Bologna, fills the 
Dantesque chair. He wrote many poems 
under the nom de plume of Enotrio Ro- 
mano, his “Levia Grovia” having made 
his triumphant entry in the literary 
arena. His studies on Dante, his “Con- 
fessioni e Battaglie,” ‘““Eterno Femminino 
Regale,” “Vite e Ritralli,” “Il Libro delle 
Prefazioni,’” and an enormous amount of 
work of the same kind as that with 
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which the late Professor Child of Har- 
vard enriched American literature, made 
him famous. <Carducci attracted from 
the very beginning the attention of the 
Germans, and not a single line written 
by him has not been translated in their 
language. fe is an Italian not only in- 
spired by the Greeks, but who drank 
at Greek sources. He was more fortun- 
ate than Leopardi, whose literary work 
was handicapped by the illness which 
shortened his life. An ardent Repub- 
lican, Carducci fell on his knees before 
the sublime incarnation of the modern 
Beatrice in the person of Queen Margher- 
ita of Savoy. By her he has always 
been encouraged and spurred, and but 
a few months have passed since she 
bought his library of 30,000 volumes, 
manuscripts, and correspondence, leav- 
ing to him its use for :ife, the same to 
be disposed of in behalf of the Univer- 
sity of Bologna after his death. 
Cavallotti died about three years ago. 
After the demise of G. Berchet, he was 
considered the most patriotic singer of 
Italy. He wrote a considerable amount 
of patriotic poetry, following the 


methods of Tirteus, and he translated 
Tirteus and Sapho, showing as Carducci 
did, his perfect understanding of the 
Greek language and the spirit of its ut- 


erature. The work of Cavallotti was 
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grouped into two special classes of ly- 
rics: one was called “Sogni e Scherzi,”’ 
including miscellaneous poems; _ the 
other “Baltaglie,” containing those upon 
political topics. The latter especially 
contributed to his fame. For the theatre 
he wrote always in verse, too. “Limo 
di Miele,” “Cantico de Cantici,” “I Mes- 
seni,” “Alcibiade,” are his best-known 
plays. All his work is inspired by love 
of liberty and love of Italy. In politics 
he was at the head of the advanced Re- 
publican party, and very few of his par- 
liamentary battles were not salved by 
subsequent duels. After thirty-two vic- 
tories he died the victim of the last 
duel he fought. Incidentally I shall say 
that his literary labor—and his political 
credo—with a decided bend toward ex- 
tremism, has been taken up as an inheri- 
tance by a strong man, G. Bovio, the au- 
thor of “Christ at the Feast of the 
Purim’—and an Hellenist of incompara- 
ble force. 

Lorenzo Stecchetti was the poetical 
initiator of the new realistic school in 
Italy. His real name is Olindo Guerin, 
and he occupies the position of Librarian 
at the Public Library of Bologna. By 
a crafty device he drew the eyes of 
the public to his first book, ‘‘Postuma,” 
pretending that the poems were pub- 
lished after their author’s death. A bio- 
graphy of the deceased was even given 
in the preface, and following that, the 
critics and the public began to lament 
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the youthful talent so soon lost to tus 
world, and compassionately overlooked 
the excessive boldness of the poet’s 
ideas, which seemed an insult to moral- 
ity. Stecchetti’s poetry was, fortunately, 
judged only from the artistic standpoint. 
He knows how to make us laugh as well 
as weep. Love is generally his theme, 
but it appears under a new aspect, an as- 
pect which Heinrick Heine had sug- 
gested, but which, later, Stecchetti de- 
developed more freely. 

Pessimism and desire for pleasure 
breathe from his poetry. His smile is 
gay, and from the bottom of his impre- 
cations springs out the thoughtlessness 
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of the epicure. The literary baggage of 
Stecchetti is not very heavy, but not a 
line written by him fails to make a sensa- 
tion. His best work is to be found in 
the volume of “Polemiche.” We consider 
Stecchetti as an innovator in Italy, a 
happy author standing between Heine 
of Germany and Baudelaire of France; if 
not an absolute necessity in our midst, at 
least a meteor breaking the clouds of the 
old routine and pointing toward a larger 
field for the artist of the future. 
Renato Fucini is a Florentine writer 
whose inspiration comes from the people, 
and who writes of them sympathetically. 
He has produced beautiful pages in prose 
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and vernacular verses. He is spontane- 
ous and very graphic, his satire very 
powerful, yec in a debonair vein. A 
book by him worth reading is “Veglie di 
Neri.” 

G. E. Cesareo, a Sicilian, is considered 
in Italy a brilliant star of our literary 
firmament. His “Don Juan”. is consid- 
ered a masterpiece. The reviews and the 
daily press have him as a constant con- 
tributor. 

Another Sicilian, M. Rapisardi, author 
of “Job” and of “Satan,” is a great poet 
and an artist of refinement. His produc- 


tion comes slowly, but is always re- 
ceived with applause and interest. Car- 
ducci has created a school. The name 


of the mer who have followed him are 
Marradi, Salvadori, Ferrari, Pascoli, and 
Picciola. They are very young, but their 
erudition and their work are amazing. 

A poet of great force, and who has 
dared to challenge Carducci, nay, his 
critic, is Giuseppe Martinozzi, author of 
a “Vita Nuova.” I had a long corres- 
pondence with him during my fortunate 
days.in Boston. Martinozzi, an enthusi- 
ast of American life and institutions, 
would have liked to emigrate and estab- 
lish himself in one of the great cities of 
the United States. I sent to him Gal- 
lenza’s book, “Episodes of My Second 
Life,” and he never pardoned me for hav- 
ing broken his dream with a hammer of 
sincerity under print form. 

Edmondo de Amicis, patriot, soldier, 
literary man, now absorbed in social- 
istic studies, and like Wm. D. Howells, a 
worshipper of Tolstoi, is well-known in 
America. His books of travel, “Con- 
stantinopli,” ‘““Morocco,” “Olanda,” “Spag- 
na,” have become popular through very 
good translations. In matter of style and 
language he must be compared with 
Theophile Gautier. His books, “Il Ro- 
manzo del Maestro,” “Ritratti gli Amici,” 
“Sull’ Oceano,” “Pagine Sparse,” are not 
only entertaining, but instructive. He is 
an educator and a great factor in the 
movement Italy has pursued in her popu- 
lar education. Where he has excelled 
and has deserved the palm of merit is in 
his books dealing with military life. 
These books have formed the mind of 
the poor countrymen obliged to serve as 
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soldiers. Taney have prepared new men 
for the generations to come, and inoccu- 
lated the spirit of patriotism and of civic 
duty into their once blind minds. “Vito 
Militare” is to the soldier who will re: 
enter into civic life what the Bible is 
to all men, of all countries and of all 
creeds. 

Giuseppe Giacosa, a Piedmontese 
writer, is not only known in Italy, but is 
widely read in France and in Germany. 
A scholar and a man of rare common 
sense, he excels in portraying nature. A 
witness of my assertion is his famous 
book, “Novelle e Poeti Valdostani.” Be- 
sides this, Giacosa is a happy contribu- 
tor to the Italian stage. “Tl Conte 
Rosso,” “La Partita a Schacchi.” “Il Tri- 
onto d’ Amore,” “Il Fratello d’ Armi,” 
“Rienzi,” “Luisa,” “Cleopatra,” “Contessa 
di Challand,” especially written for the 
sole use of Sarah Bernhardt, are dramas 
of rare beauty, constantly before the Ital- 
ian audiences. Giacosa now holds an 
editorial position on the daily Milanese 
paper, “Il Corriere della Sera,” and a 
very fine magazine, “La Lettura.” This 
magazine consists of two parts, one en- 
tirely dealing with Italian literature, the 
other with the review and the transla- 
tion of stories and papers from the best 
foreign publications, chiefly English and 
American. 

The scientific question, the anthropo- 
logical investigation, is handled in Italy 
by Professors Lombroso, Mantegazza, 
Ferrero, Mosso Ferri, not in a dry and 
dogmatic way, but clearly, forcibly, with- 
out disdain of treating these subjects 
under the form of novels and stories apt 
to make science popular. 


Paolo Mantegazza has written a great 
many books on almost every subject. 
“Amori degli Uomini,” “Estasi- 
umane,” “Fisiologia del Piacere,” “Fis- 
iologia ael Dolore,” “Un Giorno a Ma- 
dera,” “Secolo Tartufo,” “Testa,” etc. I 
would require a page to index his lit- 
erary and scientific production. 

I shall not dwell here on the critique, 
capitally handled in Italy by Nencioni, 
Scartoglio, Cesareo, Chiarini, Pancrazi, 
Pangarichi, Ghisleri, Martini, Fleres, 
Pesci, Levi Colombo, Zarro, Matilde 
Serao—and until his death, by Bonghi. 
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Nor can I deal with the dramatists, of 
whom Paolo Ferrari, Gazzoletti, Cossa, 
Suner Carrera, Bersezio Giacosa, Capu- 
ana, Torelli-Violler, Montecorboli, De 
Renzis, Pulle, Martini, Fambri, G. Gal- 
lina, Praga, Ojetti, Gualdo, Marenco, and 
hundreds dead or alive have been in 
these last years the worthy competitors 
of the best dramatists of France, of Eng- 
land, and of Germany. I am here to 
speak chieuy of the novel, and to give 
names of men who, while entertaining 
their readers, have educated a nation. 

I do not pretend but to point to such 
men, thus opening the door of a rich 
and immense storehouse. 

A. Fogazzaro, author of “Daniele Cor- 
tis,” “Malombra,” “Fedele”; Gerolomo 


Leo di Castelnuovo. 


Rouetta, author of “Mater Dolorosa”; D. 
Ciampoli, author of many short stories, 


-among them “C’era una Volta,” transla- 


tor of Tourgueneff; Luigi Copuana; Fet- 
tartitti; Ippolito Nievo; A. Brofferio; 
Ugo Pesci, author of the recent book, 
“Il Re Martire (King Humbert); Paulo 
Fambri; P. Molmenti; Mario Pratesi; G. 
Verga; L. Gualdo; A. G. Barrili; A. Cac- 
ciani; G. A. S. Fariana; P. de Luca, re- 
present the golden book of Italian mod- 
ern novelists. 

I am omitting many authors. My 
amend could not be made otherwise than 
by grouping the different schools to 
which they belong and writing a history 
of Italian literature. 
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We have still the women to account 
for. Perhaps thirty capital writers, and 
twenty more are worthy of consideration. 
Of the men F. Martini is almost unknown 
in America. He deserved better. Per- 
haps a consolation for him would be the 
fact that very few authors with the ex- 
ception of De Amicis, Verga Barrili, 
Buti, Fogazzaro, Ciampoli, De Renzis, 
Farina, are as popular at home as is he. 
The novel in Italy has not been written 
wholly with the purpose of making 
money—as a profession—and when I 
speak of the novel I state the same fact 
for whatever is produced in literature 
and in art. Barrili, who is in the prime 
of life, and De Renzis, now dead, were 
men of means and of aristocratic line- 
age. L. Gualdo belonged to one of tue 
old Marchesi Antici families. Boito, 
who must not be omitted, and the Duke 
Proto di Maddaloni are rich men. These 
men wrote for the sake of art; had plenty 
of leisure and were both as diligent in 
their task as though their daily bread 
depended upon the beauty of their pro- 
duction. 

The Italian men whom I have just men- 
tioned come from different States and 
provinces of Italy; they have each one 
their own individuality, and, as Alberto 
Mario well said: “There is as much dif- 
ference between the individuality of a 
Venetian and that of a Sicilian, between 
a Piedmontese and a Tuscan, as there 1s 


between a Swede and a Portuguese.” 
The production of these authors is then 
the means of revealing Italians to each 
other, and as they try to depict the condi- 
tions of affairs in their own centers, the 
work they have done and do, having for 
aim the suppression of an abuse, or the 
need of a social reform, have helped to 
a considerable degree the work of the 
legislator. A worthy young writer has 
said that the stories of Verga and of 
D’ Annunzio did more toward showing 
the Italians how their brothers of Sicily 
and of the Abruzzi live than all the offi- 
cial reports, and that “Terra Vergine,” 
which made such a stir twenty-four years 
ago, was a book that did not contradict 
its title. It is true that there arose a 
crowd of imitators of the men mentioned 
by me, and others whose names do not 
come to my recollection now, who took 
into their heads to write novels without 
life experience, or wno lacked the na- 
tural gift of choosing the pregnant mo- 
ment. Hence the exaggeration which 
gives the enemies of the new school op- 
portunity to wage war with the weapon 
of ridicule, and to criticise alike the good 
and the bad. 

The two authors who have had the 
honor of more translations in foreign 
tongues are Verga and Farina among 
men; Matilde Serao among the women; 
after a long life of struggle and of high- 
class production, Madame Speratz, who 
writes under the nom de plume “Bruno 
Sperani,” has finally reached the goal, 
and her books have lately been trans- 
lated for the “Figaro” and other Parisian 
papers. Verga, whose novels have been 
published in English by Harpers Broth- 
ers, is wholly a realist: Farina less de- 
cidedly so: but one may say that they 
pursue the same aim, though by different 
roads. The only substantial difference 
between these two authors consists in 
the fact that while Verga sets himself 
aside, he does not pass judgment in his 
works, but simply describes. Farina, on 
the contrary, claims the right of judg- 
ment and of making observations in the 
abstract. The former, by painting mi- 
nutely, gives food for thought to the 
reader and leads him to theorize; the 
latter spares him largely this fatigue. 
One follows the method of Zola, the 
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other that of Balzac, while Matilde Serao 
has been called the George Sand of Italy. 
I do not know to what extent Farina can 
be called the Dickens of Italy, unless his 
capital dry humor is to be takeg into 
consideration. The other authors, name- 
ly, Capuana, Barrili, Martini, Caccian- 
iga, Serao, are still studying our people 
faithfully. Gabriele d’ Annunzio deserves 
the attention of the public; my assertion, 
I know, could elicit more than a smile, 
since with less work than cutting the 
tail of his dog in Alcibiades fashion, he 
has the eyes of the parterre and of the 
pit riveted on him. 

We have become indifferent since the 
days of Athens to dog tails; d’Annunzio 
has spared the dog, but has not omitted 
one single occasion, decent or indecent, 
to advertise himself. We cannot deny 
d’Annunzio’s scholarship. His mastery of 
the Italian language, his fervid imagina- 
tion, his versatility, are prodigious. His 
books, “Taotta-Guttadauro,” “Inter- 
mezzo,” “Terra Vergine,” “Episcopo,” etc. 
were the signal of the birth of a prophet 
in literature. His early work is enough to 
keep his name from falling into obliv- 
ion and to point at him as the best 
stylist of Italian of the day; but I won- 
der if his novels, as was the case with 
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the latter novels of Guy de Maupassant, 
will not bring forth and apply to him 
this Dantesque paraphrasis: “He said 
things of which better it is to be silent.” 

People who have read considerably 
about Matilde Serao believe that she is 
the only literary woman of Italy. This 
is not the case. Matilde Serao, who be- 
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gan her career as a reporter for the 
“Piccolo di Napoli,’ was born in Greece 
of an Italian father, a journalist of merit, 
and of a Greek lady of the princely house 
of the Scondia of Trebizonde. The 
mother of Matilde was a woman of fine 
attainments and educated at the Ameri- 
can college of Mr. and Mrs. Hills, pio- 
neers of the American school in that re- 
mote region. She came to Naples after 
her mother’s death, and was for three 
years a telegraph operator at sixty cents 
a day. Possessed of a vivid imagination 
and a very good education, she dared the 
first to enter into the journalistic field 
as a woman reporter in Italy. 

“Fiori di Pasione,” “Cuore Inufermo,” 
“La Conquisto di Roma,” “Fantasio,” “Il 
Romanzo della Fancuillo,” “Alt’erta Sen- 
tinella,” “Il Ventre di Napoli,” are the 
works which made her famous. Her 
novels have almost all been translated 
into French, and she stands to-day with 
greater raison d’etre than d’Annunzio at 
the head of the celebrated and recog- 
nized Italian writers. 

Henry James wrote for the February 
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number of 1901 of the North American 
Review a long study on Serao. Ada Ne- 
gri, a poet like Mrs. D’Ambrosio of Ger- 
many, has not only been praised, but has 
attained the pinnacle of force. She has 
a bent for sentimentality and a leaning 
toward social problems. It is true that 
she does not solve them, but her vig- 
crous style and invectives against the 
privileged classes have found an echo in 
the heart of many. She lives in a se- 
cluded little town near Milan, teaching 
and writing verses—which we must con- 
sider a sincere expression of her sin- 
cere feelings. ; 

The other women who have done well 
in the world of letters are Laura Pieron- 
toni Mancini, Signora Torelli Violler, 
Maria Foganeti Rapisardi, Emma Radius, 
Liproso Terretti, Ida Baccini, Signora 
Speratz, Bruno Speroni—perhaps_ the 
strongest mind, after Matilde Serao— 
Signorina Curci, Carolina Invernizzo and 
Signora Villari. These women, not like 
the men, write in solitude, each one by 
herself. We have in Italy a very lim- 
ited number of sensational novels due 
to the talent of women. They know well 
that the country must be redeemed by 


labor, by the uplifting of the ideas, and 


they accomplish their missionary work 
with patience and zeal. America, in her 
wonderful, noble literary manifestations 
through the women, has been closely 
watched in our country. We deem just 
and useful that a glance might be thrown 
by American writers over the intellec- 
tual feast that Italian men and women 
have spread to the view of the world 
at large, and that the study of the lan- 
guage createa by Dante, beautified by 
Leopardi and Manzoni, rendered perfect 
by D’Annunzio and the others I have 
named might be cultivated, and bring 
forth the blending of those ideas which 
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make universal the Republic of Letters. 
In concert there is a foe we all must 
fight—pessimism—and we have another 
element to blend with our ideal—patriot- 
ism. This may produce in art the same 
results as in science: he who attempts 
to combat it may meet perchance with 
a temporary success, but he will, cer- 
tainly, be doing nothing praiseworthy 
or lasting. It is the great thirst for 
novelty, the great mania for the un- 
known, which leads the public to books, 
which makes it read voraciously, and 
ask eagerly for more. Even light litera- 
ture offers an aim to him who is able 
to grasp the idea and clothe it anew with 
fair forms. If he makes a complete work 
of art in whatever country he may live, 
in whatever corner of the earth he may 
seek to depict the passing moment, he 
is worthy of being called brother by all 
those who with pen or by word of mouth 
work together in the great cause of 
truth, not seeking by means of that di- 
vine spark, the intellect, to interrupt 
the pre-destined ways of civilization. 
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BY CHARLES 


N July, 1855, it was my good fortune 
| to be transplanted from New Eng- 

land to Arcata (then known as 
Uniontown) on Humboldt Bay, whither 
my father had gone in 1850. 

It must have been in 1857 that Francis 
Bret Harte came there to visit his half- 
sister, Mrs. Henry B. Wyman, a woman 
of unusual wit and intelligence, who 
had taught a private school previous 
to her marriage. 

He was an interesting young man, evi- 
dently well educated, of refined tastes, 
and with a keen sense of humor. He 
seemed to like Humboldt, and after his 
visit stayed on, though there was very 
little occupation for a person of his 
attainments and characteristics. 

He was not averse to any kind of 
work, but his physique and training un- 
fitted him for hard manual labor. I saw 
him one day digging fence holes and set- 
ting posts, and he was finding it hard 
work with doubtful results. He lived 
for some time with a large farmer on 
the bay shore, acting as tutor for his 
son. 

About this time the public spirit of 
the town was aroused in an ambition to 
sustain a weekly paper. The county- 
seat had been removed to Eureka, across 
the bay, ana the Humboldt Times, the 
only paper in the county, had followed. 
By dint of considerable effort the 
“Northern Californian” was started. The 
principal owners were Mr. Stephen G. 
Whipple, who became its editor, and my 
father. A competent printer was secured. 
He was able to do the composition and 
the presswork, but he needed a helper. 
Some one who could help distribute type, 
and who on Tuesday and Friday could 
ink the forms on the Washington hand- 
press when the “foreman” pulled off the 
respective outside and inside forms of 
the paper. This place had attraction for 
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me, but there was another applicant for 
the position, and as he seemed to want 
it and to need it more than I did, I gave 
way, and Bret Harte became the “prin- 
ter’s devil’ of the one-man office. 

He was apt, and soon knew the cases. 
Rolling forms was not very arduous labor, 
since the edition was quite limited, and 
he had leisure that he employed in writ- 
ing bright locals and miscellaneous 
sketches. In addition to his other duties 
he soon was made assistant editor. 
and if files of the short-lived paper were 
preserved considerable good work will 
be found bearing his hall-mark. 

He wrote easily and humorously, and 
particularly enjoyed satirical hits at the 
rival paper across the bay. We saw 
a great deal of him socially at this time. 
He was fond of a game of whist, and 
spent many evenings at our house. He 
was genial and witty, but rather quiet 
and reserved. He was fond of a prac- 
tical joke and something of a tease. 

A sensitive school-teacher had mar- 
ried a very well-to-do Englishman, who 
never failed to misplace his aspirates. 
One evening Harte skillfully brought the 
conversation to songs and innocently men- 
tioned “Kathleen Mavourneen,” saying 
with great apparent candor, “I don’t re- 
member the words. How does it begin?” 
The Englishman rose to the bait and 
exclaimed: “The ’orn of the ’unter is 
’eard on the ’ill,” whereat the eyes of 
the  ex-school-teacher flashed, while 
Harte’s twinkled. 

He was not especially popular, as he 
was thought to be fastidious, and to hold 
himself aloof from “the general,” but he: 
was simply a self-respecting, gentleman- 
ly fellow, with quiet tastes and a keen 
insight into character. He was no rois- 
terer and his habits were clean. He 
appreciated all that was congenial and 
was too independent and indifferent to. 
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curry favor or to counterfeit a liking. 

That he was clever in turning a verse 
even in those early days may be inferred 
by the following lines written in the al- 
bum of a young girl of his acquaintance: 


“A Rose thrown on the drifting tide 
That laughs along the tinkling brook, 
Though here and there it idly glide, 
Finds rest within some sheltered nook. 


And thus some heart tossed on the 

stream 
Of time—impelled by passion’s breeze, 
And folly’s breath—may find a dream 
Of Hope—upon thy breast—Elise! 

y.2. &.” 

He naturally outgrew his surroundings 
and craved greater opportunity. In 1859 
he came to San Francisco and began 
his distinctly literary career in the of- 
fice of the Golden Era. Of his connec- 
tion with The Californian, and his sub- 
sequent “discovery” through his happy 
hits in the Overland Monthly the world 
is well advised. So far as I am aware 
his first appearance in any magazine 
was in October, 1863, when the Atlantic 
Monthly contained a clever sketch, en- 
titled: “The Legend of Monte Diablo.” 

Bret Harte was something more than 
a versatile and clever writer. His powers 
were confined to a comparatively nar- 
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row range, but within that range he 
showed positive genius. He originated. 
He was a pioneer in interpreting fron- 
tier life in terms of true literature. He 
had the poetic faculty. He was a true 
humorist, but in the short story he 
found the fleece of Colchos, and proved 
himself the representative Argonaut. 

The marvel of his achievement is that 
he gained the impressions and practi- 
cally gathered the material for the work 
that made him famous before he was 
twenty-one years of age. He must have 
had power of appreciation, sympathy, ab- 
sorption, alike in kind to that which 
made Shakespeare the greatest genius of 
all time. It was not great in degree, but 
it gave to him the ability through ob- 
servation to interpret an _ interesting 
phase of life with ndelity, and yet with 
something more than fidelity. He was 
no bare realist, no literary photographer 
—he touched the scene and the life he 
depicted with the artist’s power, and it 
glowed, a thing of beauty. 

The véin he struck was narrow, and ae 
worked it on all its ievels, some of which 
were well-nigh barren of ore, but when 
one considers the sum total of his work, 
most of which centers in the inspira- 
tion he received in his early youth, one 
can but give him high place among the 
gifted of his time. 
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N  Octo- 
O ber ist, it 

will be 
exactly eleven 
years since the 
Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University 
first opened its 
doors to. stu- 
dents. At that time a New York news- 
paper expressed the belief that “the need 
of another university in California was 
about as great as that of an asylum for 
decayed sea-captains in Switzerland.” It 
was predicted that the professors would 
for years to come lecture to empty 
benches. 

This satirical prophet has been found 
without honor in California. The facts 
are all against him. On the opening day 
there were 465 students in attendance. 
Provision had been made for 500, and 
it was expected that this number would 
be attained, not in a single year, but in 
three or four. Each year for six years 
from 400 to 500 new students were en- 
rolled, and each year since 1894, nearly 
two hundred students have been gradu- 
ated. During the past year these same 
class-rooms, prepared for five hundred 
students, have done duty for 1300. The 
coming year will mark the completion 
of three-fourths of the outer quadrangle 
in addition to the new chemical and en- 
gineering laboratories, and will provide 
for the needed expansion of working 
space. The university will then be ready 
to enter upon a new era of growth. 

Of the 1300 students last year at Palo 
Alto, 450 have been young women and 
850 young men. Of these, 1047 have 
been from California, representing 48 
counties. The others are from 37 
States and territories of the Union, with 
a considerable number from Japan, 
Mexico and Canada. These numbers 
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change somewhat from year to year, 
but the relative proportions do not great- 
ly change. It is evident, therefore, that 
the new university has met with, or at 
least created, a genuine demand on the 
part of California and of the country 
as a whole. It does not belong to the 
category of Switzerland’s asylum for 
mariners. It is a real thing with real 
purposes and real results. A decade 
is too short a time in the life of a uni- 
versity to accomplish much, but some- 
thing has been done. The foundations 
have been laid from which the complete 
edifice of the future shall rise. 

There are certain ideals for which 
every institution stands, and Stanford 
University has its ideals. One of these 
is that a university should have char- 
acter. We know men not by their com- 
mon humanity, but by their particular 
individuality. Men at large have eyes, 
ears, arms, legs, temptations, affections 
and many other common human quali- 
ties. We know and prize our friends not 
for these, but for the few traits which 
each may have for himself alone. So 
it is with the university. All universi- 
ties have books, desks, laboratories, mi- 
croscopes, teachers, rules and regula- 











The late Leland Stanford, founder of the University. 
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The arch from the Memorial Quadrangle, showing the Stanford Group. 


tions. These make the school, but they 
do not give it its character. It is the 
trait of personality that makes the uni- 
versity. lt is not its regulative processes, 
its teaching of grammar, algebra or the 
laws of physics which win to it love 
and trust. It is the spirit of the insti- 
tion—strong, helpful, rich, earnest, beau- 
tiful, or the reverse—which makes the 
university a real organism. 

Stanford University, above all things, 
stands for reality. It is just what it 
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pretends to be. It has no pompous cere- 
monies to conceal idle action. It has 
no place for make-believe, whether pious 
or worldly. It lets no mere form con- 
ceal or obscure the reality which is its 
justification. It stands for thoroughness 
and fitness. Thoroughness means mas- 
tery. The most thorough training is 
the most practical, if fitted to possible 
or worthy ends. In this the college edu- 
cation of the past has most often failed. 
It has thoroughness but not fitness. The 

















Interior of the Auditorium, looking from the stage. 
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Interior of the auditorium, facing the stage. 
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substitutes for it, trades schools, profes- 
sional schools, and the school of exper- 
ience, had fitness enough, but lacked 
in thoroughness and breadth. To relate 
college training more closely to life 
without at the same time narrowing it 
and weakening it, is the great problem 
in education. To this end the American 
university unites in itself three differ- 
ent functions: that of the college, that 
of the professional school, and that which 
is distinctive of the university. 

The college is now, as ever, a school 
of culture. It aims to make wise, sane, 
well-rounded men who know something 
of the best that men have thought and 
done in the world. It has not discarded 
Latin, Greek and mathematics, which 
were so long the chief agents of culture, 
but it has greatly added to the list. “It 
has found that to some minds at least 
better results come from the study of 
other things. Greek-mindedness is neces- 
sary to receive from the Greek all that 
this noblest of languages is competent 
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to give. But for the average man there 
is better substance in English than in 
Latin, in the physical or natural sci- 
ences than in the Calculus. And most 
important of all, we find that in the main 
it is safe to trust the choice of whether 
the training shall be in the classics or 
in science to the student himself. 

The college function of the univer- 
sity must not be despised or belittled. 
Because Germany has no colleges, be- 
cause her stucents go directly from the 
high school at home to the professional 
school or university, some have urged 
tue abandonment by the American uni- 
versity of this primal function of general 
culture. In their eagerness to develop 
the advanced work, some institutions 
have relegated the college function al- 
most solely to tutors without experience, 
and have left it without standards and 
without serious purpose. It is not right 
that even the freshmen should be poorly 
taught. On the soundness of the college 
training everything else depends. In 
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The Memorial Chapel as seen through the arcades. 


church of its size in the world. 


This chapel is the finest 














Interior of the library. 


the long run the greatest university will 
be the one that devotes the most care 
to its undergraduates. 

The second function of the university 
is that of professional training. To the 
man once in the path of culture the pro- 
fessional school adds effectiveness in 
his chosen calling. This work the 
American universities have taken up 
slowly and grudgingly. The demand for 
instruction in law and medicine has been 
met weakly but extensively by private 
enterprise. The schools thus founded 
have been dependent on student's’ fees, 
and on the advertising gain their teach- 
ers receive through connection with 
them. Only a few of our professional 
schools to-day demand university stand- 
ards. Those which do not cannot share 
the university spirit. They have no 
part in university development. Only 
in the degree to which they are part 
and parcel of the university do they 
in general deserve to live. 

The crowning function of the univer- 
sity is that of original research. On 
this rests the advance of civilization. 
From the application of scientific knowl- 


edge most of the successes of the nine- 
teenth century have arisen. It is the 
first era of science. Behind the applica- 
tion of such knowledge is the acquisi- 
tion of it. One Helmholtz, the investi- 
gator, is the parent of a thousand Edi- 
sons, the adapters of the knowledge 
gained by others. The real university is 
a school of research. That we possess 
the university spirit is our only excuse 
that we adopt the university name. A 
true university is not a collection of col- 
leges. It is not a college with an outer 
rim of professional schools. It is the 
association of scholars. It is an institu- 
tion from which in every direction blazes 
the light of original research. No in- 
stitution can be college, professional 
school and university all in one and ex- 
ercise all these functions fully in the 
four years which form the traditional 
college course. To attempt it is to fail 
in one way or another. We do attempt 
and we do fail. In the engineering 
course of to-day we try to combine in 
four years professional training with re- 
search and culture. This cannot be done, 
for while the professional work is reas- 
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The marble vestibule, Stanford Museum. 

In the new university, as in the best 
onably complete, culture is at a mini- of the old ones in America, there is no 
mum, and research crowded to the wall. 
The subject of law requires three solid 
years for professional training alone. 
Three of four years of culture work go 
with this, and are surely none too many. 
The same requirements must soon be 
made in engineering. 

This we can do in the four years of 
college culture: we can show the student 
the line of his professional advancement, 
and can see him well started in its di- 
rection before he has taken his first de- 
gree. We can give in the college course 
something of the methods and results of 
auvanced research. In any subject the 
advanced work has a higher culture 
value than elementary work. To know 
one thing well is, in Agassiz’s words, “‘to 
have the backbone of culture.” By lim- 
iting the range of individual training to 
a few things done thoroughly it is possi- 
ble to give even to the undergraduate 
some touch of the real university method, 
some knowledge of how truth is won. 
Thus is welded together the three func- 
tions of the university, and this is what 
will give to the American university its 
most characteristic feature. The Palo Alto tree. 
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General View of the Inner Quadrangle. 


general curriculum or race course over 
which all must run. The initiative in 
choice of studies rests with the individ- 
ual. His own free will determines the 
direction of his training, and the further 
requirements are those deemed necessary 
to make his choice most effective. The 
elective system, which Stanford stands 
for in its freest sense, assumes _ that 
there is no one course of study best 
suited for all minds and purposes. The 
student can arrange his work for him- 
self, under proper advice, better than it 
can be done beforehand by -any consen- 
sus of educational philosophers. It is 
better for the student that he should 
make mistakes sometimes than that he 
should be throughout his course arbi- 
trarily directed by others. The elec- 
tive system is-the strongest agency in 
the training of the will. It is, therefore, 
a most effective force in moral training. 

In the early days of Stanford Uni- 
versity the students chose as its motto 
the words of Ulrich von Hutton: “Die 
luft der Freiheit weht.” “The winds of 
freedom are blowing.” The scholar can- 
not breathe in confined air. He must 











have the whole universe from which to 
draw his conclusions. He must have 
the whole atmosphere with which to ex- 
press them. That the university may 
have freedom it must exist for its own 
purposes alone. It cannot serve ecclesi- 
asticism and be a university. Partisan- 
ship and truth cannot get along together. 
“It can acknowledge no master in human 
form” if it is to be loyal to its highest 
purposes. 

But with all this, the real secret of 
Palo Alto is unspoken. It cannot be de- 
fined or expressed. Each one who enters 
ils gates takes away a little. Something 
of it is disclosed in the spirit of adven- 
ture which led the students in ’95.to en- 
trust their education to the wholly un- 
tried, but grandly possible. Something 
of it is seen in the spirit of friedliness 
and sacrifice which bound us all together 
in the days of doubt and stress, and 
which shows no sign of abatement now 
that the skies are clear and bright. 
Something of it is seen in the beauty 
and fitness of the quadrangle itself, the 
architectural motive of the Franciscan 
Missions strengthened and suited to the 
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needs of another mission equally hal- 
lowed in its purposes. The student has 
no need of luxury. Plain living has ever 
gone with high thinking. But grace and 
fitness have an educative value which 
must not be forgotten. These long cor- 
ridors, these stately arches, the circles 
of waving palms, this noble church, the 
sweet tones of organ and bells, all will 
have their part in the student’s training 
as surely as the chemical laboratory, the 
shop and the seminary room. Each stone 
of the Quadrangle will teach its lesson 
of grace and genuineness and live in 


the heart of every student. 

And so the néw university has become 
a part of the life of California, and will 
fill, as the years go by, an ever increas- 
ing place in her needs. The center of 
beauty already, California may also be- 
come the center of thought and of action. 
Sometime the most gracious of all States 
in the Union may become the most en- 
lightened, the most free. That wisdom 
and fitness, sweetness and light, may 
have still greater part in the good fame 
of California through the work of Stan- 
ford University is the hope of the scholar. 
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HEN Bret Harte was called by the 
W University of California to the 

chair of Recent Literature, in his 
honor created, it was a student body of 
a scant seventy-eight who welcomed the 
taought of lectures from the literary dis- 
coverer of the Chinaman and the Argo- 
naut. Thirty-two years have passed since 
Professor Harte resigned his never-occu- 
pied chair. Meanwhile the students of 
the University have increased in num- 
ber forty-three fold. 

Not of mere teeming numbers has this 
growth been. Many aspirations, many 
sacrifices, many lives have been wrought 
into the inner substance of the Univer- 
sity. A group of scholars who cherished 
the noblest ideals of character and culture 
shaped its early development. Its stand- 
ards were kept high, its courses, whether 
in classics or in science pure or applied, 
were devised for broad and thorough 
training, despite the fault-finding of the 
practical and the timorous, who declared 
it quixotic to attempt in this new west- 
ern land more ‘than an old-fashioned 
small college, or a modern trades school. 

The years went slowly by, a student 
lite arose distintive in its way and cus- 
toms, the alumni went forth to preach 
the university gospel throughout the 
land, such men as Joseph and John Le 
Conte, Howison, Hilgard, and Sill infused 
their personality into the very atmosphere 


of the place, and so there came to be a 
tradition of hope and endeavor and re- 
solve for the best, a tradition of loyalty, 
love, and service. 

All California felt that its sons and 
daughters must have the best. The State 
threw wide the doors and bade enter 
without price all who by intelligence and 
industry had proved their fitness for 
university opportunities. Students 
thronged ever thicker. In the twelve 
years just ended the students at Berke- 
ley have increased six-fold, until now 
Harvard alone of American universities 
outnumbers California in undergraduates, 
and only Harvard, Columbia, Michigan, 
Chicago, and Minnesota in total number 
of students. 

To assimuate the press of incoming 
students, to preserve a University atmos- 
phere, despite the handicap of swollen 
classes and inadequate resources, to pro- 
vide opportunity and stimulus for re- 
search—these are some of the problems 
that of late have demanded solution. 

Student life at Berkeley has grown to 
be infinitely complex, and rich in forms 
of endeavor and of personal contact, 
which are a vital part of the value of 
college training. Ten years ago half the 
students slept nightly in Oakland or San 
Francisco. To-day the undergraduate 
who must daily cross the bay feels him- 
self an exile. The proportion of students 
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whose term-time residence is elsewhere 
than in Berkeley is now small and is 
rapidly shrinking. So, too, with the fa- 
cuity. Of the hundred and twenty profes- 
sors and instructors at Berkeley, there 
are but twelve who lessen their total 
value to the students and to the Uni- 
versity as a whole by living elsewhere 
than in the University town. 

Dormitories are non-existant, but an 
increasing proportion of the undergradu- 
ates dwell in fraternity houses or stud- 
ent clubs. One out of every four of the 
men, one out of every eight of the women, 
reap the manifold joys and blessings, and 
occasional, or localized, harms, of mem- 
bership in a Greek letter fraternity. All 
of the fraternities occupy owned or rented 
homes of their own. Fraternity life 
means warm comradeship with many 
companions of many and diverse inter- 
ests, intimate’ and unselfish concern in 
the lives and affairs of others, and sober- 
ing responsibility for a beloved institu- 
tion. Through his fraternity the student 
is brought into close contact with a wide 
range of personalities, enthusiasms, and 
pursuits. Fresh from the coddling of a 
home, his rough corners are worn down, 
and he is cured, if a cure be possible, of 
tne delusion that he is the center of the 
world. He is drawn into varied college 
interests, he learns that man is a social 
being, and he is given the invaluable 
habit of making and keeping friends. 

Athletics plays its vital part in stir- 
ring the mixing-bowl. Football is most 
honored, but baseball and track are 
dearly beloved, tennis, handball, target- 
shooting, have their many devotees, and 
when the crew, after many disappointed 
hopes, at last finds competition, rowing 
will take its fit place. 

The students come together, too, in a 
stimulating comradeship or opposition, 
in the debating clubs, the littered offices 
of the Daily Californian, the Weekly Oc- 
cident, and the Magazine, in the sessions 
of the Press Club, the College of Com- 
merce Club, or the Homer Club, around 
the chess table, on Field Club tramps, at 
rehearsals for the numerous productions 
by student playwrights, at the Glee Club 
or Orchestra practices, around the Stiles 
Hall hearth fire, at the Y. M. C. A. meet- 
ing, lectures, or feeds, at the rallies and 
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University meetings, or at the high acade- 
mic festivals, processional, hooded and 
gowned of Commencement or Charter 
Day. 

lf you would see the undergraduates 
fused in one glowing mass of patriotism, 
come on some such day as that of the 
annual “Ax Rally,’ when, at the final 
practice before the California-Stanford 
football game, and after the legend-hal- 
lowed broad-ax is brought forth from its 
safe-deposit vault, waved before the 
“rooters,’ and after much impassioned 
oratory from heroes of the present or 
the past, carried about Berkeley at the 
head of a thousand students andi alumni, 
all wheeling along madly in the tradi- 
tional snake-dance. 

Research, production—this is the oxy- 
gen which alone can keep University men 
from intellectual suffocation. For the 
student of the biological, geological, or 
anthropological sciences, California’s un- 
tilled fields offer a rich harvest. The 
University geologists spend their sum- 
mers in field) work, the palaeonthologist 


- finds vast accumulations of fossils which 


throw new life on the history of plants 
and animals, the University botanist 
roams in summer from the Arctic Ocean 
to the Gulf of California, finding infinite 
variety of vegetable life on shore and 
beneath the sea. The Marine Biological 
Laboratory, conducted every summer at 
San Pedro, forms an excellent base for 
researches into the animal and plant 
life of the little-explored Pacific waters, 
and for studies of the physical, chemi- 
cal, and meteorological problems of the 
sea. 

The Lick Observatory, the graduate as- 
tronomical department of the University 
of California, is organized primarily for 
research. Professor Simon Newcomb, the 
dean of American astronomers, has re- 
cently characterized it as “to-day the 
foremost center in the world of practical 
advance in astronomy.” Director Camp- 
bell’s own researches Dr. Newcomb has 
spoken of as having “put a new face on 
astronomical science.” 

Not alone by its scientific researches, 
but by its training of scholars of a genu- 
inely University type is a University to 
be judged. The essential validity of the 
work of a department may justly be 
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tested by a glance at its alumni. An un- 
derstanding of the character of the De- 
partment of Philosophy, for instance, 
may well be derived from an examination 
of the names of some of the men who 
have pursued their studies in Berkeley 
under the direction of George Holmes 
Howison, Mills Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Philosophy and Civil Polity; 
such men as Evander B. McGilvary, Sage 
Professor of Moral «hilosophy at Cornell; 
Sidney E. Mezes, Professor of Philosophy 
in the University of Texas; Arthur O. 
Lovejoy, formerly Assistant Professor of 
Pailosophy in Stanford, and now head of 
the Department of Philosophy of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Assistant 
Professor Charles N. Rieber, Dr. Love- 
joy’s successor at Stanford; Professor 
Ernest N. Henderson, now in charge of 
the Department of Psychology and Pe- 
dagogy of Adelphi College; Dr. Henry W. 
Stuart of the University of Iowa; and, of 
the men trained by Professor Howison 
who are now his departmental colleagues 
in the University of California, Dr. Chas. 
M. Bakewell, Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy, Dr. George M. Stratton, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Psychology, and Mr. 
Harry Overstreet. Dr. Josiah Royce, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Philosophy in 
Harvard University, who belongs to the 
generation of students of the earlier days, 
before the coming of Professor Howison 
to California, has done infinite credit to 
his Alma Mater. 

There is a potent charm in the name 
of California. The land looms distant 
to Eastern eyes, but he who tarries here 
soon feels to the manor born. Men of 
the best University type are content to 
come from prosperous and firm-founded 
seats of learning, and full of faith in 
the present and the future of the Uni- 
versity of California, to cast in their lot 
with it for good and all. In the old days 
came the Le Conte brothers, and so of 
late have come Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
resigning his chair of Greek and Com- 
parative Philology at Cornell to assume 
the manifold| burdens and toils of the 
Presidency; Henry Morse Stephens, be- 
loved of the Cornell undergraduates; Cas- 
par Miller, a brilliant alumnus of Cali- 
fornia, who leaves the University of Chi- 
cago to become Professor of Economics 
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and Commerce; Hugo K. Schilling, who 
came from Harvard to head the Depart- 
ment of German; Joseph Marshall Flint, 
who resigned from the University of 
Chicago to organize on an academic basis 
the work of anatomy in the Medical De- 
partment of the University. 

The migration of professors is fraught 
with good, even as is the migration of 
grasluate students. The faculty of Cali- 
fornia’s annual six weeks’ summer ses- 
sion is mostly of bearers of good tidings 
from afar, is really national in its scope. 
The California stay of these men, fresh 
from academic surroundings, habits, and 
traditions of the most varied stamp, 
means much of suggestion and stimula- 
tion for everyone concerned. It is well 
that the University should welcome for a 
season such men as Royce of Harvard, 
J. Mark Baldwin of Princeton, Scott 
of Michigan, Harper and Henry of Wis- 
consin, Fernow and Merritt of Cornell, 
Charles Sears Baldwin of Yale, Lachman 
of Oregon, and Superintendent Soldan of 
St. Louis, the guests of 1902, or such as 
the visitors of 1901—Wendell of Harvard, 
Dewey of Chicago, Dean Russell of Teach- 
ers’ College, Fluegel and Cubberley of 
Stanford, and Stephens and Bailey of 
Cornell. The summer staff always con- 
tains, besides, many men permanently 
members of the University faculty. 

That the summer session has met a 
genuine need is shown by the size of the 
a..endance. For 1901, the enrollment was 
seven hundred and ninety-nine, or more 
tnan in the summer session of any other 
American University except Harvard. 
For 1902, the registration showed an in- 
crease of some seventy-five. The con- 
stituency is varied—professional men, 
farmers, railroad conductors, the ambi- 
tious student who wants to graduate 
ahead of his class, or the irresponsible 
who is “making up hours,” and, of course, 
a goodly band of teachers who go back 
to their schools refreshed, stirred, jolted 
out of the ruts of mental sluggishness. 

Increased intellectual oppertunity for 
all California, for stay-at-homes as well 
as for those who can come to Berkeley, 
is the object to the University Extension 
movement which Professor H. Morse 
S.ephens has been called upon by the 
University of California to organize in 
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its behalf. When the new department is 
fully formed, there will be a staff of lec- 
turers who will devote their entire time 
ty University Extension work. To any 
town or village in California, eventually, 
whose people will organize a local center, 
provide the fee of $300, and meet the 
local expenses, the University will send 
a trained staff lecturer who will deliver 
twelve lectures at intervals of two weeks, 
and after each lecture conduct a confer- 
ence for those among his auditors who 
wish to enroll for serious study. The en- 
rolled students, as distinguished from 
the auditors—the auditors will commonly 
be the larger proportion—will read and 
study under the leeturer’s direction, write 
themes, and take examinations. Upon 
satisfactory completion of a course, such 


students will receive a certificate which 


will entitle them, if ever they enter the 
University, to credit toward a degree. 
Courses of lectures will be provided in 
history, economics, literature, science, 
music, art, and in agricultural subjects. 
This system of a series of lectures on a 
single subject by one lecturer, the whole 
as a part of the work of the many-sided 
modern University, has proved exceed- 
ingly successful and useful in other States 
and other countries 

Professor Stephens was for many years 
a member of the University Extension 
staff of the University of Oxford, and 
he brings to bear long experience in every 
part of the English University Extension 
movement, which has been the most suc- 
cessful ever anywhere undertaken. Dur- 
ing the first year of this work he himself 
will conduct all the extension courses 
otrered, hence their number will be lim- 
ited. From year to year new centers 
will be organized, and in time there will 
be a large permanent staff of lecturers, 
and opportunity for any community to 
profit by this extension of University 
teaching. ; 

Not the intellectual interests of Cali- 
fornia alone, but its material welfare, is 
profoundly effected by the activities of 
the University of California. In the Uni- 
versity laboratories and machine shops 
are being trained the civil engineers who 
will build the State’s railroads and 
bridges, the electricians who will har- 
ness its mountain streams, the chemists 
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who will make iis beet sugar, the miners 
who will wrest its mineral wealth from 
the rocks, the irrigation experts who will 
reclaim its arid lands, and the scientific 
agriculturists who will swell the quantity 
and raise the quality of its already teem- 
ing harvests, and solve the problems of 
climate and soil, of over-worked wheat 
lands, of alkali deposits, of insect pests, 
and of the diseases of animals and plants. 
Its College of Commerce is training men 
for business, for the consular service, 
and for governmental responsibilities in 
the country’s new possessions. The 
high schools of the State are coming to 
be taught almost wholly by the graduates 
of one or the other of the two California 
Universities. To the Philippines, Japan 
and Hawaii, Berkeley has sent teachers 
by the score, and its engineers are scat- 
tered from New Zealand to Johannes- 
burg. In South Africa its mining gradu- 
ates outnumber the mining engineers 
from any three other American Univer- 
sities counted together. 

The new Mining Building, which Mrrs. 
Phoebe Hearst is erecting as a memorial 
to Senator Hearst, will enlarge greatly 
the opportunities for usefulness of Dr. 
Cristy’s department. lt was after a per- 
sonal visit by both the dean and the ar- 
chitect to well-nigh every mining and 
technical school of importance in the 
Old World or the New. that the plans 
were drawn for the new building. The 
three-story structure, wita its expanse of 
two hundred and twenty ,by one hundred 
and eighty-eight feet, will be perfectly 
adapted to its future uses. 

Mr. John Galen Howard, who in rear- 
ing the mining building is taking the 
first step toward the execution of the 
Hearst plans for the improvement of the 
University site, has been appointed to 
the permanent post of supervising archi- 
tect. The imagination, taste, and practi- 
cal effectiveness which he has shown in 
such work as his superb electric tower 
at Buffalo, and in the erection of many 
beautiful buildings in New York, will 
mean much for the artistic future of 
California. Eventually a school of archi- 
tecture will be formed, where students 
may be trained under Mr. Howard’s di- 
rection. 

The most pressing need of the Univer- 
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sity of California is the formation of an 
adequate library; the creation of an en- 
dowment sufficient to provide for its due 
expansion, and the erection of a proper 
library building. The present scanty col- 
lection of ninety thousand volumes fairly 
bulges the walls of the outgrown build- 
ings. The library continually fails the 
needs of the investigator, the productive 
scholar. Its present inadequacy is all 
the more intolerable from the fact that 
nowhere on the Pacific Coast is a proper 
scholar’s library yet gathered together. 

Among the forward! steps which of late 
have been taken have been the creation 
of a Department of Irrigation, with El- 
wood Meade, Irrigation Expert in charge 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, a foremost authority on the sub- 
ject, at its head; provision for instruction 
in Russian and other Slavic languages, 
. in public speaking, and in physical chem- 
istry, the creation of a sub-department of 
Dairy Husbandry, equipped with excel- 
lent laboratories for the short course stu- 
dent of butter and cheese-making, and 
provided with a barn and a small herd for 
practical experiments. 

The alumni have undertaken the for- 
tunate project of building an Alumni 
Hall, which shall serve as the center of 
the daily social life of the students, 
alumni, and faculty. A beginning has 
been made by the graduates in the rais- 
ing of the funds. 

An urgent need is the erection of a 
University Hospital, to cost not less than 
a million dollars, and to be part of the 
equipment of the Medical Department, 
and a school of forestry, with experi- 
mental forest, and an endowment suff- 
cient to provide an annual income of at 
the very least $25,000 a year; a school of 
Naval Architecture, departments of 
Music, Architecture, and General Lin- 
guistics, a Museum, and an Art Building 
to shelter collections illustrative of art, 
archaeology, and anthropology. 

Dr. George A. Reisner has spent some 
years in Egypt in the interest of the 
University. A vast quantity of antiqui- 
ties has been the fruit of his excavations. 
The work has been done with scientific 
thoroughness. The records of these re- 
searches, publication of which has al- 
ready been begun in the Egyptological 
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Series of the University Publications, will 
make the results secured readily availa- 
ble for the use of science. 

Dr. Alfred Emerson, formerly Profes- 
sor of Archaeology in Cornell University, 
has gathered for the University, at Mrs. 
Hearst’s instance, a collection illustra- 
tive of Greek, Roman, Byzantine, and 
African art and archaeology. 

Dr. Max Uhle, formerly of the Berlin 
Museum, has spent some years excava- 
ing in Peru, and has lately been engaged 
in similar researches in prehistoric life 
in California. Dr. Jones has completed 
certain collections in California and the 
Southwest, one large portion of which 
is illustrative particularly of the archae- 
ology of Santa Rosa Island. 

The Department of Anthropology is 


~ conducting some interesting researches 


into the languages, myths, and customs 
of the fast-melting Indian tribes of Cali- 
fornia. More original languages are 
spoken to-day in California than in all 
the rest of the United States counted to- 
gether. Of these tongues some are to- 
day forgotten by all save a few aged in- 
dividuals. Dr. Alfred L. Kroeber and 
Mr. Pliny Goddard are making records 
on phonograph cylinders, and with the 
Rousselot apparatus, of these varied 
stocks, and are taking down from the 
lips of the Indians, in the original ton- 
gues, and in translation besides, myths 
of the creation and of the after world, 
legends, folk tales, and descriptions of 
ceremonial functions and the ways of 
every-day life. 

Under the direction of Professor J. C. 
Merriam, extensive researches are in 
progress with a view to determining 
the antiquity of man on the Pacific Coast. 
The vast shell heaps such as that at 
Shell Mound on the Berkeley shore, the 
limestone caves, the Indian burial mounds 
and the sites of former habitation, are 
being searched for light on the nature 
and ways of the true pioneer Californian. 


California is developing a distinct civ- 
ilization of its own. Its bordering 
mountains, deserts, and sea make it 
a land apart. It is a marvel that a State 
so young, so sparsely settled, should 
have to-day more college students in 
proportion to its population than any 
other State in the Union. 
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‘versity of California, located on 

Mt. Hamuton, is the gift of James 
Lick to the people of California and to 
the world. 

Mr. Lick was born in Fredericksburg, 
Pennsylvania, on August 25, 1796, and 
died in San Francisco October 1, 1876. 
His remains are buried in the supporting 
pier of the 36-inch equatorial telescope. 

Mr. Lick early learned organ and piano 
making. He practiced his trade in Han- 
over, Pennsylvania, in Baltimore, in Bu- 
enos Ayres, and in Chili. From the lat- 
ter place he came to San Francisco in 
1847, bringing with him the fruits of his 
industry and toil as a foundation for 
the fortune that grew principally through 
investments in real estate, to more than 
$3,000,000. His deed of trust devoted 
the entire sum to public purposes, and 
provided for: 


TT Lick Observatory. of the Uni- 


The Lick Observatory ........ $700,000 
The California Institute of Me- 

CREO rea isiascwsoernavecacis 540,000 
Free Baths in San Francisco... 150,000 
Home for Old Ladies in San 

MED. sap: cicnelanincinesiecnie'e 100,000 


Statuary representing events 
in the History of California, in 
front of the City Hall, San 
ON, a. 6:05 Grado cawainaens 100,000 
A monument to Francis Scott 
Keys in Golden Gate Park, San 
EEE os So wacigaeaussacuses 60,000 





The Society of California Pio- 
neers in San Frantisco, more 


I is ds canoes p eewa denne aee 1,000,000 
The California Academy of Sci- 
GMOOG, MOPS EDOM 2.000800 1,000,000 


It is not known how the idea of erect- 
ing a powerful telescope originated in 
Mr. Lick’s mind, but in 1873 he an- 
nounced that such was his purpose. He 
was not a student of astronomy, nor 
was he especially interested in scien- 
tific questions. It appears, however, that 
he was impressed with the grandeur of 
astronomical discovery, and that he de- 
sired to found an institution whose use- 
fulness to mankind would be perpetual. 

It was Mr. Lick’s intention that the 
Observatory should be the _ principal 
beneficiary of his wealth. Two other in- 
stitutions ultimately received more than 
$1,000,000 each. They were the resid- 
uary legatees, and the great increase 
in the value of the property subsequent 
to his death accrued to them alone. 

Mr. Lick’s gift was formally accepted 
by the Regents of the University on 
December 7, 1875. 

The Board of Trustees charged with 
the duty of executing the trust was 
composed of Messrs. R. S. Floyd, Wil- 
liam Sherman, E. B. Mastick, Charles 
M. Plum and George Schoenwald. 

The importance of selecting a suitable 
site for the Observatory was duly appre- 
ciated. Locations in the Sierra Nevada 
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mountains and in the Coast Range were 
carefully considered. The interest of 
astronomers was thoroughly aroused in 
this question. Wise counsel changed 
Mr. Lick’s plan of locating in the center 
of San Francisco—in the dust, smoke 
and jarring of the city, and under the 
low-level sea fogs. The prevalence of 
fog in the mountains bordering the ocean 
likewise removed them from considera- 
tion. There were those who urged an 
elevation of 9,000 feet or more in the 
Sierras, but such a choice would prob- 
ably have been a serious mistake. The 
experiences of astronomers on Pike’s 
Peak, Mt. Washington, and other peaks 
in high latitudes are unfavorable to the 
idea. The proximity of masses of snow 
during the greater part of the year would 
create such disturbed conditions of the 
atmosphere as to be fatal to the more 
delicate investigations. 

A point on one of the intermediate 
ranges promised more freedom from fogs 
and clouds and greater homogeneity in 
the surrounding atmosphere. It is true 
that the sky becomes clearer with in- 
creasing altitude: more of the dust and 
vapor laden air is left behind, and the 
stars shine with a brilliancy not seen 
in lower levels. Clearness, however, is 


not the most important consideration; 
freedom from air currents of unequal 
temperatures, and a small range of diur- 
nal temperatures, are of vastly greater 
The Observatory possesses James 


value. 
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Lick’s letter, dated June 15, 1876, certify- 
ing to the trustees that the summit of 
Mt. Hamilton in Santa Clara county, was 
the site selected by him as the location 
for the observatory. The wisdom of his 
choice becomes more and more apparent 
with the lapse of time. The number 
of clear nights is large; the sky is un- 
usually transparent; and it is, doubtful 
if the steadiness of the air is equaled 
at any other existing observatory. I am 
convinced that our instruments are 
from two to five times as efficient here, 
depending upon the character of the in- 
vestigations, as the same instruments 
would be in an ordinary Eastern or Eu- 
ropean location. 

Land for the site was secured by grant 
of Congress (2030 acres), by grant of the 
Legislature of California (320 acres), 
by gift of Mr. R. F. Morrow (40 acres), 
and by purchase (189 acres), making the 
total area of the Reservation nearly 
2,600 acres. By agreement with Mr. 
Lick, an exceptionally fine road to the 
summit of Mt. Hamilton was built by the 
County of Santa Clara in 1876, at an ex- 
pense of $78,000. The summit is due 
east from San Jose, thirteen miles in a 
straight line and twenty-seven miles by 
stage road. 

The provisions of Mr. Lick’s will re- 
quired the construction of “a telescope su- 
perior to and more powerful than any 
telescope yet made.” This important re- 
quirement was most carefully considered. 
Theoretically, the most powerful tele- 
scope then existing was Lord Rosse’s 
6-foot reflector. This instrument was es- 
sentially a failure; and an even larger 
one would be required by the terms of 
the will. Practically the most powerful 
telescope at that time was the 26-inch 
refractor of the U. S. Naval Observatory 
made by Alvan Clark & Sons. A reflect- 
ing telescope possesses great advantages 
in photographic researches, whereas a 
refractor is more efficient in visual obser- 
vations. The vital part that photography 
was destined to play in astronomical 
progress was not suspected in the mid- 
dle of the seventies, and the trustees 
wisely decided in favor of a refractor. 
The largest object glass that the Clarks 
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would contract to supply was thirty-six 
inches in diameter. Larger glasses could 
readily be curved to a perfect form and 
polished; but the difficulty lay in casting 
such large masses of glass so that they 
should be perfectly homogenous and 
free from strains throughout. The re- 
sources of the firm of Feil & Co., Paris, 
in casting the crown glass were taxed 
to the utmost. Failure followed failure 
for more than five years, and the perfect 
casting was not secured until late in the 
year 1885. The lenses were completed 
by the Clarks in the following two years. 

The 75-foot steel dome to cover the 
telescope, and the moving floor 60 feet 
in diameter, were built by the Union 
Iron Works of San Francisco; and the 
mounting of the telescope was designéd 
and built by Warner & Swasey of Cleve- 
land. These were put in place early in 
1888. 

The great dome and its contents had 
cost about $225,000. So excellent was 
the workmanship on all parts of the 
construction that, notwithstanding its use 
throughout practically every good night 
in the past fourteen years, the apparatus 
is certainly in as good condition as when 
first erected. Excessive use has neces- 
sarily called for numerous repairs, but 
these have been made promptly in all 
cases. 

The trustees were as fortunate in se- 
lecting the size of telescope to be built 
as in selecting the observatory site. It 
is doubtful whether a larger instrument 
would be more efficient. With increas- 
ing size, more perfect homogeneity of 
the atmosphere is demanded. Larger 
lenses must be thicker, thus leading to 
greater absorption of the light passing 
through them; and a size would soon 
be reached beyond which the quantity 
of light collected would actually begin 
to diminish. There is likewise the very 
great danger of flexure in the larger 
lenses. Similar telescopes of the future 
will be smaller rather than larger than 
the Lick telescope, and more power will 
probably be attained through the inven- 
tion and construction of other forms of 
instruments. 

The completed observatory was trans- 
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ferred to the Regents of the University 
of California on June 1, 1888; and the 
scientific staff entered upon its work on 
that date. , 

The Observatory consists of a main 
building, containing offices, computing 
rooms, library (of 5,000 books and 4,800 
pamphlets), and the domes of the 36-inch 
Equatorial and the 12-inch Equatorial; of 
detached buildings to shelter the Cross- 
ley Reflector, the Meridian Circle, the 
Transit, the horizontal Photoheliograph, 
the portable Equatorial, the Crocker and 
Floyd Photographic Telescopes; of shops 
for the workmen; of dwelling-houses for 
the astronomers, students and employees, 
and of other buildings, reservoirs, pump- 
ing stations, etc., to meet the complex re- 
quirements of life on the mountain. The 
Observatory is well equipped -with in- 
struments. The principal ones are enu- 
merated below: 

36-inch Equatorial; objective by Alvan 
Clark & Sons, mounting by Warner & 
Swasey. This instrument has also a 
photographic correcting lens, 33 inches 
in diameter, figured by Mr. Alvan G. 

















The Meridian Circle, Lick Observatory. 


Clark. The focal length of the 36-inch 
telescope is 58 feet. Its magnifying power 
may be changed from about 270 to 3000 
by changing the eye-pieces, in much the 
same way that the magnifying power of 
a microscope may be changed. The power 
employed depends upon the object under 
observation, and upon the state of the 
atmosphere. 

36%, inch Reflecting Telescope: pre- 
sented to the Lick Observatory in 1895 
by Edward Crossley, Esq., F. R. A. S., of 
Halifax, England. This instrument was 
constructed by Dr. A. A. Common, F. R. 
S. The building was constructed from 
funds subscribed by citizens of California. 
This instrument is used entirely for pho- 
tographic purposes; and in nearly all 
lines of. photographic investigation it is 
vastly more powerful than the 36-inch 
refractor; 12-inch Equatorial: by Alvan 
Clark & Sons. An excellent instrument, 
used for general visual purposes; 6%- 
inch Meridian Circle: objective by Al- 
van Clark & Sons, mounting by Repsold. 
This delicate instrument is used in de 


termining the accurate places of the 
stars; 614-inch Equatorial Mounting, by 
Warner & Swasey; 64-inch Bruce Comet 
Seeker: objective by Brashear, mount- 
ing made at the Lick Observatory; 6-inch 
Crocker Photographic Telescope: objec- 
tive by Willard, refigured and mounted 
by J. A. Brashear; 5-inch Floyd Tele- 
scope; interchangeable photographic and 
visual objective by Alvan Clark & Sons; 
5-inch horizontal Photoheliograph: by 
Alvan Clark & Sons; 4-inch Transit: ob- 
jective by Alvan Clark & Sons, mounting 
by Fauth & Co.; 4-inch Comet Seeker: by 
Alvan Clark & Sons; a Universal Spec- 
troscope: by John A. Brashear; The Millis 
Spectrograph: by John A. Brashear; 
Photometers for use with the 36-inch and 
12-inch telescopes; Micrometer micro- 


scopes, for measuring photographic 
plates. A 36-inch Cassegrain Reflecting 
Telescope, with modern 30-foot steel 


dome, and a three-prism spectrograph, 
are nearing completion. They are the 
gift of Hon. D. O. Mills, for use on the 
Mills Expedition to Chile. 

















There are, besides, many minor pieces 


of apparatus, including spectroscopes, 
seismographs, clocks, chronographs, dy- 
namos, storage battery, etc.; and excel- 
lent wood and metal working shops for 
the manufacture of instruments. 

The height of the marble floor of the 
main building above sea-level is 4,209 
feet. On a closely connected peak half 
a mile to the east of the Observatory 
and fifty feet higher, are the reservoirs 
from which water for household and 
photographic purposes is distributed. A 
spring about 350 feet below and one mile 
ot the northeast of the Observatory sup- 
plies excellent water. Another peak, 
seven-eighths of & mile to the east, is the 
summit of Mt. Hamilton; it is 180 feet 
higher than the Observatory, and sup- 
ports the reservoirs supplying power for 
moving the 75-foot dome, raising the mov- 
able floor and winding the driving clock 
ot the great telescope. This system re- 
ceives its supply from the winter rains 
falling on the roofs, the water being 
pumped to the reservoirs on the higher 
peak by means of windmills. 

The movable floor of the dome is the 
first of the kind to be constructed. It is 
sixty feet in diameter, and can be raised 
or lowered through a distance of 16% 
feet; its purpose being to bring the ob- 
server within reach of the eye-end of the 
telescope. Similar floors have since been 
installed in the Washington, Yerkes and 
Cape of ‘Good Hope Observatories. 

The total expenditure for buildings and 
equipment up to June, 1888, was $610,000, 
leaving only $90,000 as an endowment 
fund. The interest on this sum is en- 
tirely inadequate to supply the Observa- 
tory’s needs, and the Regents of: the 
University have generously made annual 
appropriations increasing the income to 
about $27,000. While these appropriations 
are as large as the University is justified 
in making, yet they are only from one-half 
to one-third of those enjoyed by other 
leading observatories in this country and 
abroad. 

Generous friends of the Observatory 
have provided means for defraying the 
expenses of special investigations, or for 
securing special equipment, some of them 
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on several occasions. It is a pleasure 
to record the names of the principal do- 
nors: Hon. D. O. Mills of New York, 
Mr. C. F. Crocker, Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, 
and Mr. Wm. H. Crocker of San Fran- 
cisco; Mr. W. W. Law and the Edison 
General Electric Company of New York; 
the Smithsonian Institution, the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences of Washing- 
ton, D. C. The gifts of money to the Lick 
Observatory in the past year and a half 
have amounted to $33,400. 

It was the founder’s purpose that the 
Observatory should be “made useful in 
promoting science.” To this end the ef- 
forts of the staff of astronomers have 
been devoted almost exclusively to origi- 
nal research along advanced lines. For- 
mal instruction of students in astronomy 
is not undertaken. Graduate instruction 
is offered by the astronomers, in connec- 
tion with the investigations in which 
they are engaged, or on subjects which 
may be specially assigned to the students 
by the director, and is restricted to stu- 
dents qualified to be on the footing of as- 
tronomical assistants. The Regents have 
established three salaried fellowships in 
the Lick Astronomical Department. These 
are usually awarded to graduate students 
who are candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

The Observatory buildings are open to 
visitors daily during office hours. For the 
present, visitors are admitted to look 
through the great telescope every Satur- 
day evening between the hours of seven 
and ten, and at that time only. Whenever 
the work of the Observatory permits, 
other telescopes will also be put at the 
disposition of visitors on Saturdays, be- 
tween the same hours. 

Visitors who come in the daytime are 
personally conducted through the build- 
ing at 1:30 p. m., and the uses of the in- 
struments are explained to them. On 
Saturday evenings the entire staff is on 
public duty. The annual number of visi- 
tors exceeds 5,000, and no pains are 
spared to make the time spent here in- 
teresting and profitable to them. 

Accurate time signals are sent from 
the Observatory every day at noon, and 
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are received at all the stations of the 
Southern Pacific Company between San 
Francisco and Ogden, San Francisco and 
E! Paso, San Francisco and Portland. In 
this way, the Observatory furnishes exact 
time (Pacific Standard Time) without 
cost, to the inhabitants of many States 
and territories. 

The investigational work of the Ob- 
servatory has been exceedingly fruitful. 
The power of the great telescope has 
surpassed the expectations of those who 
planned it; and its energetic use has 
enriched the science in wholly unexpect- 
ed ways. The success of James Lick’s 
plans has its sufficient explanation in the 
combination of perfect and powerful in- 
struments, superb climate and local con- 
ditions, wise policies maintained by the 
University of California authorities, and 
enthusiastic astronomers to make con- 
scientious use of them. None but enthu- 
siasts would consent to spend their lives 
on a mountain top, for the modest re- 
muneration afforded them. 

Professor Edward Singleton Holden 
was appointed as the first director of the 
new Observatory. He had for fourteen 
years been in touch with the trustees 
in an advisory capacity, and during the 
years 1885-1888 he had been President of 
the University, while waiting for the com- 
pletion of the Observatory. He had an 
unusual acquaintance with the astrono- 
mers of the world, and was widely in- 
formed both as to the literature of the 
subject and as to pending problems. The 
selection of the lines of work to be pur- 
sued, and of the members of the staff, 
was left to him. His decisions were 
made with excellent judgment. The origi- 
nal staff consisted of Director Holden, 
astronomers §S. W. Burnham, J. M. 
Schaeberle, James E. Keeler, and E. E. 
Barnard, and Secretary C. B. Hill. Un- 
der these skilled and enthusiastic work- 
ers, results of the best quality were abun- 
dant, and the Observatory rapidly took 
high rank with men of science. 

Frequent changes in the personnel oc- 
curred in the early and middle nineties. 
The second director of the Observatory 
was Dr. James Edward Keeler, who 
served but two years in that capacity. 
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His untimely death, on August 12, 1900, 
removed the last member of the original 
staff. The present scientific staff con- 
sists of three astronomers, three assist- 
ant astronomers, three assistants, and 
three Fellows. There are no time-servers 
on the list: every man is an efficient mem- 
ber of the institution, and there never 
was a time when the output of high- 
class results was more abundant than at 
present. 

The writer regrets that lack of space 
prevents even the enumeration of the 
many discoveries made, but a few of the 
results attained will be referred to. be- 
low. 

Twenty-five comets have been discov- 
ered with the various instruments. Sev- 
enteen were unexpected, and eight were 
periodic comets whose returns had been 
predicted. Of these, seven unexpected 
and three periodic were discovered by 
Professor Barnard in the years 1888-1892; 
and eight unexpected and four periodic 
by Professor Perrine in 1895-1899. - The 
list includes the only (three) comets thus 
far discovered by photography: one by 
Barnard, a second by Schaeberle, very 
close to the sun, on the occasion of the 
eclipse of April, 1893, in Chile; and the 
third by Mr. Coddington. During the 
years that Messrs. Barnard and Perrine 
were spending perhaps one-fourth of their 
time in looking for comets, their discov- 
eries practically equaled in number those 
found at all other observatories. 

Observations of the accurate positions 
of the comets discovered here and else- 
where were secured in great numbers; 
and the orbits in which they moved. were 
computed by the various members of the 
staff. 

Perhaps the greatest advance in the 
study of comets in recent times has been 
made from the unequaled Lick series of 
comet photographs. Prior to the year 
1890, all our knowledge of the structure 
of comets was recorded in the form of 
drawings. The power of photography 
to record their details of structure, and 
their fainter portions, is so incom- 
parably greater than the power of the 
eye that the drawings are almost value- 
less in comparison. Where the eye has 
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been able to see only general features 
of uniform density, photography has re- 
corded very extensive details; and the 
photographs have likewise enabled us 
to detect rapid changes in structure of 
which we before had no knowledge. The 
accompanying illustration of the comet 
of 1893, from Professor Hussey’s photo- 
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invariably point away from the sun; 
some force originating in the sun repels 
them. The photographs of the 13th, taken 
only an hour apart, showed that the 
prominent nuclei visible in the tail were 
moving outward with a speed of some 
fifty miles per second. This speed was 
sufficient to account for the complete 


The great spiral nebula in Canes Venatici (photographed with Crossley 
reflector, Lick Observatory.) 


graph, illustrates the advantages of pho- 
tography perhaps as well as any in our 
collection. Photographs of this comet 
taken on July 12th and July 13th bear 
practically no resemblance to each other; 
and two photographs of it made on the 
13th demonstrate the cause of the change. 
It is a familiar fact that comets’ tails 


dissolution and disappearance of the tail 
photographed on the 12th, and its replac- 
ing by an entirely new tail in the fol- 
lowing 24 hours. 

The spectra of all the bright comets 
of the past fourteen years have been 
carefully studied, with the result that 
perhaps twenty new comet lines have 











The cluster M. 13 in Hercules. (Photographed with Crossley reflector, Lick 
Observatory.) 


been detected. 

Notwithstanding the great advances 
made through the agency of photographs, 
our knowledge of comets is still very 
incomplete; they are as mysterious as 
ever; we know little of their origin; and 
we do not know their place in the system 
of sidereal evolution which accounts for 
the mutual relations of the other celes- 
tial bodies. 

Director Holden’s plans for the Ob- 
servatory made ample provision for the 
vigorous prosecution of spectroscopic re- 
search. The first investigations of this 
character related to the motions of the 
nebulae in space. It was known that 
the stars are traveling with great veloc- 
ity, and it was important to know 


whether the nebulae, from which the 
stars develop in accordance with the ne- 
bular hypothesis, are themselves in rapid 
motion. Professor Keeler’s spectroscopic 
measures of fourteen nebulae showed con- 
clusively that these interesting bodies, 
occupying spaces millions of times as 
great as that occupied by our sun, are 
in reality traveling with speeds of the 
same order of magnitude as in the case 
of the stars. Some of the nebulae ob- 
served are moving with components of 
approach to the Solar System as great 
as forty miles per second, and others 
with components of recession as great 
as thirty miles per second. 

About 1,300 new double stars have been 
discovered with the 36-inch and 12-inch 

















telescopes. Two hundred and eighty of 
these were found by Professor Burnham 
in the years 1888-1891: six hundred and 
ten pairs have been discovered by Pro- 
fessor Hussey, and four hundred by Pro- 
fessor Aitken, in the last three years. 

By way of explanation, it should be said 
that the interesting double stars are in 
general those whose components are very 
close together, so that their discovery 
and observation are difficult. In the 
great majority of the ten thousand known 
double stars, no changes in the relative 
positions of the components of the pairs 
have been detected, even though they 
have been under accurate observation 
for fifty or a hundred years past. Their 
orbits are on so large a scale that thou- 
sands of years are required to complete 
their circuits. In-the double stars whose 
relative motions are rapid, the distances 
between the components are generally 
under one second of arc. About 1,500 
double stars with distances less than one 
second have been discovered at all ob- 
servatories; more than one-third of these 
have been discovered at the Lick Obser- 
vatory, and more than one-fourth of the 
whole number at the Lick Observatory 
in the past three years. Not only have the 
pairs discovered on Mt. Hamilton been 
under careful observation, but extensive 
and accurate series of observations of 
the well-known pairs have been secured. 
Many individual cases of great interest 
have been brought to light. The most 
interesting of these is that of the double 
star Delta Equulei. Until two years ago 
the period of revolution of its two com- 
ponents was supposed to be 11.4 years— 
with one exception the shortest period 
then known for a binary star. Observa- 
tions by Professor Aitken showed that 
the components were not following the 
paths marked out for them by the orbit 
universally accepted. The subject was 
investigated by Professor Hussey, mak- 
ing use of all the known observations 
of the pair; and he was led to the conclu- 
sion that the period of revolution is only 
5.7 years. Recent observations with the 
great telescope have fully established the 
correctness of his theory. This star thus 
becomes in many ways the most interest- 
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ing visual double star under observation. 
The next shortest period known is 11 1-3 
years, in the case of Kappa Pegasi. 

Perhaps the most notable individual 
discovery made with the great telescope 
is that of the fifth satellite of Jupiter, 
by Professor Barnard in September, 1892. 
It came as the reward of faithful and 
patient search. The four bright satel- 
lites had been found by Galileo in Jan- 
uary, 1610; the discovery of the fifth 
awaited the completion of the great Lick 
telescope, nearly three hundred years 
later. This object is exceedingly diffi- 
cult of observation. Besides the members 
oi the Lick Observatory staff, probably 
not more than twenty persons have seen 
it. It is very close to the planet, and re- 
volves in its orbit in 11 hours, 57 minutes, 
22.6 seconds. Judging from its bright- 
ness, it is hardly more than 100 miles 
in diameter. It cannot be seen in any 
telescope except during the two or three 
months of the year when Jupiter is near- 
est the earth. It is likewise visible only 
when near its greatest apparent distance 
east or west of the planet; and before 
observations can be made, even by trained 
obervers, the light of the planet itself 
must be greatly reduced in the eye-piece 
by means of a translucent occulating 
bar. 

In this connection, reference should 
be made to our very extensive series 
of observations of the planets of the 
Solar System. They have been most 
carefully examined, and many points of 
great interest have been established. It 
should be said, however, that the diffi- 
culties in the way of making accurate 
determinations of the conditions exist- 
ing on our neighboring planets are ex- 
ceedingly great, and as a whole planetary 
study, here and elsewhere, has not been 
satisfactory. The distance of the planets 
are in reality too large to be overcome 
by the most powerful telescopes. Spec- 
troscopic observations of the atmosphere 
of Mars made at the Lick Observatory in 
1894 established that its density is very 
slight, probably much less at the surface 
of Mars than the density of the earth’s at- 
mosphere at the highest summits of the 
Himalayas. Changes observed on the 
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surface of Mars, notably those relating 
to the polar snow-caps, leave no doubt 
that some atmosphere exists. The pres- 
ence of life on our neighboring world, 
developed in accordance with the condi- 
tions prevailing there, is possible; but 
positive evidence, either for or against 
the proposition, is entirely lacking. 

It was Director Holden’s earnest desire 
that the Lick Observatory should enter 
vigorously upon the determination of the 
motions of the stars by means of the 
spectroscope. Efforts to measure the 
motions were made early in the history 
of the Observatory by visual methods, 
but with very limited success. About 
the middle of the nineties, Mr. D. O. 
Mills provided funds for the construction 
of a spectrograph (a photographic spec- 
troscope) for this purpose. This instru- 
ment has been used very effectively three 
nights per week in connection with the 
great telescope since 1896. As the sub- 
ject is perhaps unfamiliar to many read- 
ers, reference should be made to the gen- 
eral principles upon which the methods 
rest. 

It is well known that a ray of ordinary 
sunlight, or star-light, is made up of all 
the colors of the rainbow. An ordinary 
telescope combines all these colors for 
a given star in one point. When the 
rays are passed through a prism we ob- 
tain a spectrum—red at one end, violet 
at the other, with all the intermediate 
colors arranged in perfect order. The 
spectrograph in its simplest form is a 
combination of lenses and prisms de- 
signed for the proper delivery of the light 
to the prisms, and for its proper recep- 
tion upon a photographic plate after pass- 
ing through the prisms. In the case of 
the sun, an exposure of a small fraction 
of a second is sufficient to record the 
spectrum; whereas, for the stars, expo- 
sures range from a few minutes to several 
hours, depending upon the power of the 
instrument and the brightness of the 
spectrum. When the plates are devel- 
oped and examined under the micro- 
scope, it is found that the bands of light 
are not strictly continuous, but are 
crossed at irregular intervals by dark 
lines, due to the absence of light at 
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these points. These dark lines are the 
significant features of the spectra. Ac- 
cording as lines in certain definite posi- 
tions are present or absent, we can say 
that certain chemical elements in the 
form of vapors are present in or absent 
from a star’s atmosphere. 

If a star’s distance from the obser- 
ver is not changing, the lines in its 
spectrum will occupy their normal posi- 
tions. If a star is moving toward the 
observer all the lines in its spectrum 
will be shifted toward the violet end 
by an amount proportional to the rate 
of approach; and if a star is increasing 
its distance from the observer, the lines 
will be shifted correspondingly to the 
red end of the spectrum. The spectro- 
scopic determination of the motions. of 
the stars resolves itself into the ques- 
tion of determining the displacement of 
the lines from their normal positions. In 
theory the problem is very simple; in 
practice it is perhaps one of the most dif- 
ficult in the entire field of astronomical 
research. To determine the normal po- 
sition of the lines, incandescent vapors 
of the chemical elements are formed by 
the observer in the progress of his 
work. Just as the carbons in the arc 
light of commerce are burned by passing 
a strong current of electricity across the 
space between the two, thereby forming 
carbon light, so iron light is formed in 
the Observatory by passing a similar cur- 
rent across the gap between two small 
pieces of ordinary iron. The light thus 
formed travels through the spectrograph 
in a path nearly identical with that tra- 
versed by the star light, and is photo- 
graphed on either side of the star spec- 
trum. The lines in the spectrum of iron 
fall in their normal positions, for the rea- 
son that the distance of the light’s source 
with reference to the spectrograph is in 
this case not changing. 

Making use of the principles referred 
to, the spectra of about four hundred of 
the brighter stars in the northern sky 
have been observed by means of the 
Mills Spectrograph. As was anticipated, 
all the stars are found to be in motion 
—one moving in this direction, another 
in that. Speeds of all magnitudes be- 
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tween the limits of sixty miles approach 
and sixty miles recession per second 
have been observed. The average speed 
in space of the stars observed is about 
twenty-one miles per second. 

While we have been interested in the 
results for the individual stars, yet vast- 
ly greater interest is connected with the 
results obtained from the observations 
as a whole. It has long been known that 
the Solar System is traveling through 
space substantially in a straight line, in 
the direction of the constellation Her- 
cules or the constellation of the Lyre. 
Our knowledge of the speed has hitherto 
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been little more than conjecture; it 
might be as small as five miles per sec- 
ond or as great as twenty-five miles. 
Spectrographic determinations of the 
stellar motions provide data for obtain- 
ing a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem. Let us suppose for a moment ihat 
the Solar System is moving toward a 


point of the sky directly overhead. It 
will then be found that while the indi- 
vidual stars in the skies overhead have 
their individual motions, moving essen- 
tially in all possible directions, yet on 
the average, they seem to be moving to- 
ward the observer. 


On the contrary, it 


Rordame’s Comet, photographed by Professor Hussey at Lick Observatory, 
July 13, 1893. The white dashes are stars as taken by the camera which 


moved rapidly in following the comet. 
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will be found that while the stars in 
the hemisphere underneath are likewise 
moving in various directions, yet on the 
average they seem to be moving away 
from the observer. This is due to the 
fact that the Solar System is moving 
toward the stars in one hemisphere and 
away from the stars in the other. The 
principle just referred to was used in 
combining the results obtained for the 
speeds of 300 stars observed on Mt. 
Hamilton. By employing suitable mathe- 
matical methods, the individual motions 
of the stars were eliminated, and the 
apparent motion of the Stellar System 
as a whole was found to be 12.5 miles 
per second away from the constellation 
of the Lyre, due to the fact that the 
Solar System is moving in exactly the 
opposite direction with the same speed. 

In the course of these investigations, 
numerous discoveries were made in the 
nature of by-products. It was found that 
of the stars observed fully forty were 
attended by invisible companions. These 
stars are known as spectroscopic bin- 
aries: that is, stars seen singly in ordi- 
nary telecopes, but proven to be double 
by means of the spectrograph. We have 
shown that at least one star in seven 
is a spectroscopic binary; and 1 is prob- 
able that as observations are continued 
over greater periods of time, and become 
more accurate through the adoption of 
improved methods, the proportion of 
spectroscopic binaries will be found to 
be very much greater. 

Some of the spectroscopic binaries 
are of great individual interest. The 
first magnitude star Capella was discov- 
ered in 1899 te be a spectroscopic bin- 
ary, with two nearly equal components 
revolving around each other in 104 days. 
These components are so close together 
that they are inseparable in the great 
telescope. 

The North Polar Star was discovered in 
1899 to be triple, two of its members be- 
ing invisible. The bright star and one 
dark component revolve about each other 
in a little less than four days; and these 
two, forming a minor system, revolve 
around the other dark component in a 
period of several years. These dark 


components are so close to the bright 
star as to be inseparable in the telescope; 
and they are probably so faint tnat they 
would be invisible even if their distance 
from the bright star were several sec- 
onds of arc. 

The importance of line-of-sight inves- 
tigations may be inferred from the fact 
that nearly all the great refracting tele- 
scopes of to-day are engaged in the work 
or are planning to undertake it in the 
near future. The few observatories that 
have thus far made a success of the 
work are now located in the northern 
hemisphere. The observations made at 
Mt. Hamilton cover about three-fourths 
of the sky. Before a perfectly satisfac- 
tory solution of the motion of the Solar 
System can be obtained the stars in the 
region surrounding the South Pole must 
be similarly observed. It has long been 
an ambition of the writer to organize 
an expedition to the Southern Hemis- 
phere for the purpose of extending the 
observations to the stars not visible from 
Mt. Hamilton. The subject was recently 
brought to the attention of Hon. D. O. 
Mills, who most generousy offered to de- 
fray the expenses of a well-equipped ex- 
pedition for that purpose. A 37-inch re- 
flecting telescope, provided with a pow- 
erful spectrograph, is nearing comple- 
tion, and it is hoped that in the course 
of a few weeks the expedition may sail 
to Chile. The observations will cover 
a period of two or three years. The ob- 
serving station will be in charge of Pro- 
fessor Wright, who has ably assisted in 
the work with the Mills spectrograph 
during the past five years. 

The Observatory possesses an un- 
equaled series of photographs of the prin- 
cipal nebulae and star clusters, secured 
mainly by the late director, Keeler, with 
the Crossley reflector. About ten thou- 
sand nebulae have thus far been discov- 
ered at the various observatories, but 
the photographs made with this instru- 
ment in a few regions of the sky record 
enough new nebulae to warrant the con- 
clusion that not less than one hundred 
thousand additional nebulae await dis- 
covery. 

A discovery of prime importance was 
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made from these photographs in connec- 
tion with the forms of nebulae. It had 
hitherto been supposed that the great 
majority of nebulae are irregular in 
form, and that very few spirals exist. 
Careful examination of the hundreds of 
nebulae recorded on Keeler’s plates led 
to the unexpected conclusion that the 
majority of nebulae have the spiral form. 
There had always been a difficulty in the 
way of explaining the origin of the mo- 
tions of rotation and revolution in the 
Solar System and elsewhere. Professor 
heeler’s discovery does not enlighten us 
as to the origin of the rotation, but it 
does furnish undoubted evidence that 
rotation exists in a large proportion at 
least of the primeval nebulae. 


Thanks to generous friends, the Ob- 
servatory has been able to send expedi- 
tions for the observation of all the solar 
eclipses of the past fourteen years. Ex- 
peditions were sent to French Guiana, 
Japan and India by the late Regent Chas. 
F. Crocker; to Chile by Regent Phoebe 
A. Hearst; and to Georgia and Sumatra 
by William H. Crocker. Space is lack- 
ing to describe satisfactorily the great 
advances in our knowledge of the sun 
resulting from these expeditions. 

The very ingenious 40-foot camera de- 
vised by Professor Schaeberle for record- 
ing the Solar Corona in Chile in 1893 has 
been used with great success at the later 
eclipses. The enormous advantage of 
such a camera has become evident to 
all observers, and few eclipse parties of 
the present day are unsupplied with tele- 
scopes equally powerful. Professor Schae- 
berle’s photographs for the first time 
recorded the details of the inner coronal 
structure. His observations, and simi- 
lar ones made by our later parties, have 
afforded strong evidence as to the origin 
of the corona, and the close connection 
between the solar prominences and the 
coronal streamers. 

Our expedition sent to Sumatra last 
year in charge of Professor Perrine was 
at least as successful as any eclipse ex- 
pedition sent out by any institution, in 
spite of the thin clouds which partially 
obscured the sun at the critical moments. 
His photographs have shown an undoubt- 
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ed connection between sun-spots and a 
disturbed region in the corona overlying 
them. Photographs of the corona, ob- 
tained with a polarizing camera, and of 
the spectrum of the corona, led to most 
decisive results as to the nature of the 
coronal streamers. Without entering 
upon a technical discussion of the sub- 
ject, it will be sufficient to say that the 
light of the outer corona was shown to 
to be largely ordinary sunlight, reflected 
from the solid particles composing the 
corona; whereas the light of the inner 
corona is largely inherent, the particles 
in the vicinity of the sun evidently being 
heated to such an extent that they shine 
by virtue of their own light. 

An important department of the Lick 
Observatory, in charge of Professor 
Tucker, relates to the Meridian Circle. 
This most delicate piece of apparatus 
is used in determining the accurate places 
of the stars. In his hands, during the 
past nine years, it has yielded an enor- 
mous number of observations of the high- 
est class. Thirty years ago, one-half of 
the resources of the astronomers of the 
world were devoted to the prosecution 
of this line of work. As a result, our 
libraries contain catalogues supplying the 
very accurate places of more than one 
hundred thousand stars. While great in- 
terest may not directly attach to the po- 
sition of stars, yet the subject is one of 
fundamental importance, inasmuch as it 
supplies the basis for a very large part 
of mathematical astronomy. The study 
of the motions of the planets, of comets, 
and of individual stars is based entirely 
upon observations of this kind, and the 
Lick Observatory is fortunate in its abil- 
ity to contribute its share of such work, 
with an accuracy but seldom equalled 
and never surpassed. 

One of the most extraordinary discov- 
eries of recent times was made in con- 
nection with the new star in Perseus, 
by Professor Perrine. Photographs of the 
region surrounding the star taken by 
Wolf of Heidelberg, in August, 1901, and 
by Ritchey at Yerkes Observatory in 
September, 1901, had shown the exis- 
tence of masses of nebulosity in its vi- 
cinity. Mr. Perrine’s photograph of No- 
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vember 7th and 8th, 1901, secured with 
the Crossley Reflector, led to the remark- 
able discovery that the masses of nebu- 
losity were apparently in motion, with 
a speed perhaps several hundred times 
as great as hitherto observed. The dis- 
tance of the star, and presumably also 
of the nebula, is so great that there is 
difficulty in conceiving the observed mo- 
tion to be a real translation of matter 
through space. Of the apparent changes 
in position of the nuclei there is not the 
slightest doubt; but the great majority 
of astronomers incline to the view that 
the observed phenomenon results from 
the traveling outward from the new star 
of a great wave of light generated at the 
time of its maximum brightness, this 
wave successively illuminating portions 


of hitherto invisible matter existing in the 
surrounding regions. 

The applications of the spectroscope 
and of the photographic methods to as- 
tronomical investigation have widened 
our knowledge of the heavens to an ex- 
tent that our predecessors could not have 
foretold. The perfecting of instruments 
now in use, the invention of new instru- 
ments and processes and advances in re- 
lated sciences, make it impossible to 
predict what will be the nature of astro- 
nomical work when our Siate reaches its 
one hundredth year. We may be certain 
that such predictions would fall far short 
of the truth. It is hoped that the re- 
sources of the Lick Observatory will en- 
abie it in the future, as in the past, to 
occupy advanced ground. 
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Facsimile of a verse written by Bret Harte in an autograph album about 1858. 

















TWO LETTERS. 





BY DANIEL C. GILMAN AND JAMES D. HAGUE. 


Hohenschwargan, in Bavaria, July 13th, 

1902. 

Dear Sir:—I fear that it is too late 
for my reply to your request for an ap- 
preciation of Bret Harte to be of any 
value; nor, under any circumstance, 
could I contribute such a note as I would 
like to write in respect to him. Our per- 
sonal acquaintance was limited to two 
or three brief interviews,—for he came 
to the East as I went to the West, but it 
was sufficient to impress me by its rare 
personality. I remember well how 
eagerly the numbers of the Overland 
were looked for in the East, when they 
brought us, month after month, his 
earliest contributions, so racy and so dif- 
ferent from the writings of any one else. 
I remember also that Mr. Carmany 
shcwed me the original manuscript of 
“We are ruined by Chinese Cheap Labor,” 
and likewise one or more “proofs”, and 
how at my suggestion he gave it to me 
for the archives of the University of 
California. A short time ago I saw these 
auiographic mementoes hanging in the 
Library of the University at Berkeley; 
and it seemed to me then, as it did 
originally, a very suggestive and to young 
writers an instructive illustration of the 
way in which a genius works. Unless 
1 am mistaken, the line that gave the 
verses currency came in at the last 
moment before printing. Bret Harte was 
a genius and in the long and increasing 
roll of California’s writers, there is hard- 
ly anyone, if any one, entitled to a higher 
piace. 
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Editor Overland Monthly: I recall 
with pleasure a visit, one day in May, 
1867, at the office of my friend, R. B. 
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Swain, then Mint Superintendent, with 
whom I found his secretary, Bret Harte, 
who was much amused by a little story 
about a certain kind-hearted but very 
profane old soldier, with whom, some 
years before, I had chanced to be a 
fellow-passenger on a crowded railway 
train. 

It was during the war, in a night train 
of old-fashioned day coaches on the New 
York Central, when a company of sol- 
diers, coming in at Buffalo, crowded the 
cars far beyond their capacity and made 
the journey miserable for all other pas- 
sengers, among whom was a woman with 
a crying baby who persistently refused 
to be comforted, and all were irritated 
beyond endurance. A tall, uncouth and 
rather untidy old soldier approached the 
long-suffering mother, and, reaching out 
for the child, said: “Let me take your 
baby a minute, ma’am.” The woman 
placed the baby in the hands of the sol- 
dier, who, holding it caressingly in his 
arms and swaying gently to and fro, im- 
mediately began to sing as a soothing 
lullaby: “There! there! there! Damn 
your little eyes! .nere! there! there! 
Hell! What a screamer!” and so forth, 
until the baby, apparently relieved by 
the change in the situation, suddenly 
ceased crying, and a few minutes later 
was returned sound asleep to the mother 
by the solider, who simply said: 

“You bet, I just thought I could quiet 
the d——d little cuss!” Harte was much 
interested, and made me repeat the story 
with additional details. 1 believe he had 
not written then the Luck of Roaring 
Camp, and when I read that tale a year 
or two thereafter, I thought it more 
than possible that the old soldier’s pe- 
culiar terms of endearment had suggest- 
ed the words of old “Kentuck.” 

I think it was some years later when 
I was one of a party of four at a break- 
fast given by Clarence King to Bret 
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Harte one Sunday morning at the old 
Union Club, on the corner of Montgom- 
ery and California streets. King amused 
the company with a narrative of what 
he said had just befallen him on the 
street corner, as he entered the club- 
house, when four well-known geologists, 
Whitney, Hayden, Blake and himself, 
coming from the four points of the com- 
pass had run into a general collision on 
the northwest corner, and being all un- 
speakably hostile at the moment, owing, 
perhaps, to their different views concern- 


ing the “chunk of old red sandstone” on 
the Stanislaus, or the true inwardness 
of the “Calaveras Skull,” had finally 
dodged each other in silence, but with 
eyes glaring scientific hatred. 

I remember a volume of stories by Bret 
Harte which he presented to King, bear- 
ing on the fly-leaf Harte’s autograpic 
inscription in words to this effect: 





“To Clarence King, author of Geology of the 
Fortieth Parallel and other works of fiction.” 


JAMES D. HAGUE. 














CURRENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by GRACE LUCE IRWIN 


The latest collection 

Mr. Davis as of Mr. Richard Hard- 
He Should Be. ing Davis’ short stor- 
ies includes the title 

story, “Ranson’s Folly” and the “Bar 
Sinister,” “A Derelict,” “La Lettre d’- 
Amour,” and “In the Fog,” of which I 
think the first is best, at least from the 
standpoint of what is most entertaining. 
One quality which strikes us particularly 
in these tales is their general spirit of 
lightheartedness and youthful zest. Mr. 
Davis likes nothing better than the por- 
trayal of wealthy, energetic, clever young 
Americans, with all life before them and 
a tendency (in their independence) to- 
ward rather reckless adventure. Ran- 
son’s Folly—Ranson being a young Army 
officer, son of a wealthy family and enter- 
ing the army during the Spanish war, 
while his “Folly” is the act of “holding 
up” a stage coach with no weapon but a 
pair of shears, to show he could do it— 
is directly attributable to a love of ad- 
venture in the hero and the resulting 
ennui when he is deprived of it, by be- 
ing stationed at a dull army post on the 
frontier. Ranson is one of the most 
charming young fellows of modern fic- 
tion. The fire and abanaon of his tem- 
perament, his frankness and courage are 
portrayed by a few apparently simple but 
highly artistic devices. His conversation 


fixes him indelibly in your mind, for it is 
as full of joke and irresponsible gaiety as 
one would expect. He is something on 
the order of a modern young American 
d’Artagnan. The plot of the story is com- 
plex, almost farcical in its continual turns 
and surprises, dramatic in its episodes, 
while the heroine, Mary Cahill, impresses 
us as a commonplace of fiction—though 
not of life, unfortunately. “La Lettre 
d’Amour,” a shorter tale, more in the 
order of a sketch, has more sentiment 
but less plot, and we must confess to pre- 
ferring of the two—a plot. And “In the 
Fog” is nothing but plot, skillfully man- 
aged. The illustrations of this book 
are by Frederic Remington, Walter Ap- 
pleton Clark, Howard Chandler Christy, 
E. M. Ashe, and F. Dorr Steele. 

The illustrations to the “Derelict” are 
by Walter Appleton Clark, and though 
melodramatic, beautiful. This story is 
extremely pathetic, and shows how the 
love of adventure in a certain unlucky 
young man was wedded with that fatal 
lack of practicality in his nature, and 
brought him of all ill luck the greatest. 

Charles Scribners Sons, New York. 
Price, $1.50. 

The Henry Alte- 

Animal Tragedies. mus Publishing 

Company, who 
bring out so many of the charming books 














for children of the day, now present 
“Rataplan, a Rogue Elephant, and Other 
Stories,” written by Ellen Velvin, F. Z. 
S., an English magazine writer of ac- 
knowledged ability, and a Fellow of the 
Zoological Society of London. These ani- 
mal stories of hers, first and foremost, 
are not in anyway imitations. When you 
see that the book is dedicated to the 
wife of Mr. Seton-Thompson, you fear 
that, like most of the other writers of 
“animal stories” of the day, she may 
have followed the leading hand of Mr. 
Thompson, but this is not so. Although 
interesting and realistic, her tales bear 
not the slightest resemblance to his. 
“There are heroes and tyrants, cruel and 
gentle natures,” she says, “in the animal 
world, as in our own, and judged by our 
standards their lives are pastorals -or 
tragedies, even as ours are, while their 
histories are even more interesting than 
those of men or women”—and this idea 
is well nigh proven in her stories. How- 
ever, if we should make a criticism we 
should say that the tragedies predominate 
rather too much, making in some cases 
rather gruesome reading for children. 
Yet for young people this may be in 
some cases the only way of arousing their 
sympathies. 

There are sixteen tales, each of a 
different wild animal. The illustrations 
are especially good, by Gustave Verbeek, 
in his best style, beautifully drawn and 
colored, the covers being in red with a 
picture of Rataplan. 

Henry Altemus Publishing Co., Phila- 
delphia. Price, $1.25. 


Since Mr. Cross’s 
Leslie Stephens “Life of George El- 
on George Eliot. iot” (which was 


largely made up of 
her letters and diaries) nothing has been 
published on the subject of the great 
novelist and her work of so much value 
as “George Eliot,” by Mr. Leslie Stephens, 
the current volume of the English Men 
of Letters series, edited by John Morley. 
Mr. Stephens’ book is splendidly and en- 
tertainingly written, as we should expect 
from the pen of so famous a raconteur. 
The life of this wonderfully intellectual 
woman was so completely interwoven 
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with and distinguished by her novels, 
that Mr. Stephens’ plan of devoting a 
chapter each to them and to the time of 
her life to which they belong, seems bio- 
graphically appropriate. At this date, 
probably his conclusions as to their value, 
philosophical or artistic, are truer than 
those felt more immediately after her 
death. Time is necessary for the ripen- 
ing of literary judgments, as for every- 
thing else. We are just about prepared 
now to view the work of George Eliot 
in proper perspective. To all lovers of 
literature, or of good critical biography, 
Il can recommend this little book. 

“George Eliot,” by Leslie Stephens. 
Published by The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, $1.00. 


Have you read it? 
“The Story of Mary 
McLane, by Her- 
self,” brought out 
by the Herbert Stone Company, Chicago? 
Well, if you haven’t, my advice to you 
is, don’t. How Mr. Stone could ever sit 
up late at night to finish the manu- 
script is more than 1 can understand. 
I should have gone to sleep in the sec- 
ond chapter. It is the three months’ 
diary of a girl of nineteen in Butte, Mon- 
tana, who has just graduated from the 
High School, with evidently nothing in 
her head, for the book is of nothing, noth- 
ing, nothing. She is evidently bored to 
death, and needs a sweetheart badly. 
That is all that ails Mary McLane. But 
from the frontispiece of the book, one can 
see how unattractive she is. 1 suppose 
there must be something remarkable 
about a book which has proved something 
of a sensation and sold so well, but 
it is certainly not because Mary McLane 
had anything remarkable to say, for she 
had nothing to say, but she says nothing 
well. Somehow, she has rather a good 
literary style, and both persistency and 
independence. Perhaps sometime—after 
she goes to Radcliff, for instance—she 
will have something to say. Meanwhile, 
don’t read it. 


Mary Mcvane is 
Not Exciting. 


“The Spend- 
Are These Westerners? ers” is a novel 
wherein the 
characters are caricatures, the conver- 
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sations farcical, and the point of view 
frankly vulgar. I suppose there are West- 
ern people, such as Mr. Harry Leon Wiil- 
son depicts in this book, but living in 
the West all our lives we have never 
found them, so that they cannot be usual 
enough to be considered typical—as 
he clearly intends them to be taken. Here 
is a specimen of their coarse confidences: 

“When the three groups in the Turkish 
room dissolved, Percival, with his mother 
and sister, went to tneir suite on the 
fourth floor. 

“‘Think of a real live French noble- 
man!’ cried Psyche, with enthusiasm, 
‘and French must be such a funny lan- 
guage—he talks such funny English. I 
wish now I’d learned more of it at the 
Sem., and talked more with that French 
Delpasse girl that was always toasting 
marshmallows on a hat-pin.’ 

“‘*That lady Mrs. Drelmer introduced 
me to,’ said Mrs. Bines, ‘is an artist, 
miniature artist, hand-painted, you know, 
and she’s going to painc our miniatures 
for a thousand dollars each because we’re 
friends of Mrs. Drelmer.’ 


“ ‘Oh, yes,’ exclaimed Psyche, with new 


enthusiasm, ‘and Mrs. Drelmer has 
promised to teach me bridge whist if 
I’ll go to her house to-morrow. Isn’t 
she kind? Really, everyone must play 
bridge now, she tells me.’ 

“Well, ladies,’ said the son and 
brother, ‘I’m glad to see you both getting 
some of the white meat. I guess we'll 
do well here. I’m going into oil stock 
and lead, myself.’ 

“‘How girlish your little friend, Mrs. 
Akemit is!’ said his mother. ‘How did 
she come to lose her husband?’ 

“‘Lost him in South Dakota,’ replied 
her son, shortly. 

“Divorced, ma,’ explained Psyche, 
‘and Mrs. Drelmer says her family’s 
good, but she’s too gay,’—etc., etc.” 

Note the “elegance” of Mr. Wilson’s use 
of the word “suite,” and the peculiar 
charm of the name Psyche, called “Pishy” 
by the girl’s grandfather. Evidently Mr. 
Wilson admires these-types he has cre- 
ated, otherwise why would he have pic- 
tured them in danger of being engulfed 
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in New York society, and only drawn 
back to Montana from the whirlpool (New 
York’s smart set) in which they are in 
imminent danger of being drowned—by 
the providential loss of their fortune. 
Verily does this Mr. Harry Leon Wilson 
believe that it is as difficult for a rich 
man to get into heaven, as for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle. For 
never were such a lot of coarse-minded, 
illiterate, immoral people gathered to- 
gether as in this book. 

And this is a species of the talk given 
us (and incidentally to the Western men 
in the book) by Mr. Milbrey, supposed to 
be a New York gentleman of good social 
position and lineage, but who is more 
like a dressed-up waiter, trying to play 
snob: 

“Our excellent country,” said Mr. Mil- 
brey, “is perhaps not yet what it will 
be; there is undeniably a most distress- 
ing rawness where we might expect fin- 
ish. Now, in Chicago,” he continued 
(and remember he is thus insulting men 
from farther west than Chicago while pre 
sumably trying to make himself agree- 
awe to them) “we dined with a person 
who served champagne with the oysters, 
soup, fish and entree.” * * * 

“Well, you shouldn’t expect too much 
of these self-made men in Chicago. 

“If they’d only make themselves as 
well as they make their sausages and 
things,” sighed Mr. Milbrey. * * * 

“Best thing I ever heard about Chi- 
cago,” said Uncle Peter, “a man from 
your town told me once he had to stay 
in Chicago a year, and, says he ‘I went 
out there a New Yorker, and I went home 
an American.” 

Mr. Wilson had a mighty theme in 
“The Spenders,” to picture three genera- 
tions of the suddenly rich American, but 
he hewed it out in big chunks and forgot 
to give it finish. But contrary to crit- 
ics I have read, I like the love scenes 
of the last two or three chapters. The 
spirit and realism of these are worth 
waiting for, though the man acts like a 
bandit, and the girl like a Carmen, but 
then, very fashionably dressed people of- 
ten do. 




















COMMERCIAL RUBBER PLANTATIONS. 





BY J. S. CANNON. 


(Copyright by J. H. Cannon.) 


favorite pencil, a glance at the end 

of it would disclose the ever present 
rubber tip—the tiny rubber tip that has 
made more than a million dollars for the 
patentee. If I essay to write with a 
pen I use either a cedar pen-holder with 
a rubber ferrule or a fountain pen which 
is almost entirely made of rubber; if I 
choose to dictate my ietter to my sten- 
ographer rubber still plays an import- 
ant part, for the keys to the typewriter, 
the roller and other parts of the machine 
are made more or less entirely of rub- 
ber; if I adopt the later method and dic- 


| I were to write these lines with my 


tate my stuff to a gramophone I have 
not yet succeeded in escaping the ever 
present rubber. 

It matters little what one may be do- 
ing, rubber has come to be so import- 
ant a material in the manufacturing 
world that it is in evidence in some 
form or other on all sides. 

Few materials have grown into such 
far reaching importance in the develop- 
ment of the mechanical and scientific 
world in the short time as has rubber, 
which was practically unknown up to 
the eighteenth century. The mackintosh 


~ was introduced in 1823, and broadened its 


uses somewhat. But the 
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general application of rub- 
ber was not possible until 
the issuance of the Goodyear 
patents in 1844. They were 
revolutionary, and soon de- 
veloped a thousand new uses 
for rubber. Moreover there 
is every reason to believe 
that the imperative uses for 
rubber will continue to mul- 
tiply as our development pro- 
gresses. Notice the word im- 
perative. It points to an- 
other fact which must not be 
overlooked. It is this. Rub- 
ber, the product of the rub- 
ber tree, has not yet been 
successfully counterfeited. 
There are a great many pur- 
poses for which no other 
substance can be used. The 
progress of the world, there- 
fore, demands an_ ever-in- 
creasing supply of natural 
rubber. 

This is not to say that sub- 
stitutes have not been made, 
for a number of materials 
are now used in certain 
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places very successfully instead of rubber, 
some answering one purpose and some 
another; but no one substance has yet 
been devised which fills any consider- 
able part of the purposes to which rub- 
ber is daily being put. 

Science plays an important part in the 
manufacture of rubber in various forms, 
and methods have been devised which 
enable the rubber manufacturer, by the 
use of chemical and mechanical processes 
and by the addition of various substances 
to so manipulate the native rubber that 
it is adapted to a great many more pur- 
poses than pure rubber could be used 
for. At the same time the world’s supply 
of the precious Caoutchouc is literally 
“stretched” and made to accomplish 
much more than it otherwise would. This 
addition of other materials to the rub- 
ber is not in the form of an adulteration, 
but is generality used to enhance those 
qualities of the rubber which are most 
particularly needed for the purpose in 
hand, or to add qualities which the rub- 
ber lacks. Thus we have soft rubber 
in various forms, and different kinds 
of hard rubber, each adapted to some 
specific use. 

The automobilist is just now creating 
one of the heaviest demands Zor rubber, 
and the rubber vehicle tire represents 
one of the highest forms of scientific 
manipulation of crude rubber for a spe- 
cilic use. If figures could be compiled 
showing the consumption of rubber dur- 
ing the past year for this one use they 
would be a revelation to many an enthu- 
siastic chauffeur who looks at the tires 
on his own machine and forgets the 
thousands and thousands of other tires 
proceeding in a constant stream from the 
factories. 

These extraordinary demands for rub- 
ber touch almost every phase of activity 
and are responsible for one of the most 
remarkable commercial developments of 
the new century—viz., the cultivation of 
rubber trees on plantations. 

This movement has been rendered nec- 
essary for two reasons. 

In the first place there is the fact 
that the native forests of rubber trees 
are inaccessible except to the natives 
and cannot be brought under the con- 
trol of modern commercial conditions. 


Second, we must take into account the 
ignorant, one might almost say, crimi- 
nal, action of these native rubber hunt- 
ers which has led them to destroy the 
trees in the most ruthless manner. 

Rubber or Caoutchouc is made from 
the milk of the numerous trees and 
vines belonging to the great family 
Euphorbicae, which are found growing to 
a greater or less extent in nearly all of 
the countries embraced in a belt around 
the earth some five hundred miles wide 
and extending on both sides of the Equa- 
tor. The milk of these rubber producing 
plants is in reality the sap of the tree 
which ascends and descends in the bark 
according to season. lf you wish to see 
exactly what this milk looks like it is 
a simple matter in almost any part of the 
country, for the familiar milk weed 
(Asclepias) contains a small percentage 
of Caoutchouc. 

There are several plants which pro- 
duce India rubber: An Indian plant, 
Ficus elastica; several African plants 
of the genus Landolphia, and a Central 
American and Mexican species, Castilloa 
elastica. Ceara or Manicoba rubber is the 
product of Manihot Glaziovii. The Para 
rubber is the product of several species 
of the genus Hevea, particularly H. Bra- 
ziliensis and H. Guianensis. 

Notwithstanding the large variety of 
trees from which this rubber-bearing sap 
can be obtained, there are only a few 
trees which carry a sufficient percentage 
of the Caoutchouc in their sap to justify 
gathering it in a commercial scale. The 
rubber supply of the world has been 
drawn from the wild native rubber trees 
of South America, Central America, 
Mexico, Africa and the East Indies. The 
rubber of Africa is obtained from vines 
indigenous to that country, while that 
from the East Indies is from the Ficus 
elastica, which is of the fig family. Speak- 
ing in a general way the Amazon India 
rubber country, which is the home of that 
species of rubber tree botanically known 
Hevea Braziliensis produces at present 
about two-thirds of the rubber supply of 
the world, while a large percentage of 
the remaining third is drawn from Cen- 
tral America and Mexico, the natural 
habitat of the rubber tree known as the 
Castilloa elastica. 

The incessant search for the rubber 
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Rubber tree one year old. 


tc meet the clamorous demands of the 
manufacturing world have’ gradually 
forced the India rubber gatherers further 
into the interior, and have made the 
supply more precarious year after year. 
Originally the trees were found close 
to the river banks and only a short dis- 
tance from the seaports. These trees 
were quickly killed by the ruthless tap- 
pers, and now the hunters have to make 
long journeys into the tropical forests 
where a white man can scarcely live, 
even for a brief period. The Indian rub- 
ber hunter follows the unknown streams 
in a primative canoe, his search taking 
him into the very heart of the dense, 
swampy forests. Arriving at a spot where 
the rubber trees grow in considerable 
numbers he erects a rude temporary 
habitation on some bit of ground a little 
higher than the waters of the river. Work- 
ing from this center he searches out the 
rubber trees and hacks paths through the 
tangled underbrush to reach them. Gashes 
are made in the bark or the tree is felled 
at once. The sap is collected in leaves 
or in clay cups and is congealed by some 





primitive method of dipping un- © 
til finally a large lump of the 
rubber forms on the end of the 
stirring paddle; this is the “Rub- 
ber Biscuit” of commerce. 

After weeks of this sort of 
work the native loads up the 
resulting biscuits and floats 
back to civilization, turning his 
product over to some whit< 
trader, through whose hands it 
eventually reaches the markets 
of the world. It is these primi- 
tive and uncertain methods 
which still prevail, and many of 
the Indians, impelled by the high 
price which they have obtained 
for their crude rubber, have fal- 
len into the practice of adulter- 
ating the sap of the genuine 
rubber tree with a similar sap 
which contains resinous sub- 
stances and makes the native 
1ubber much more difficult to 
manipulate. 

Venezuela, in order to protect 
these valuable trees against the 
ruthless vandalism of these na- 
tive gatherers, has prohibited 
the cutting of rubber trees, but it is 
almost impossible to enforce such 
legislation under the conditions which 
prevail. The destruction of the forests 
progresses continually, and each year the 
product is brought from further and 
further in the jungles at an added outlay 
of labor and money. 

These are the facts which have forced 
the users of rubber to take action for 
self-protection. Since no substitute can 
be used, and no counterfeit can be manu- 
factured, they are forced to seek some 
means for increasing the natural supply. 

Quite naturally, Mexico becomes the 
center of operations. The soil and cli- 
matic conditions demanded for the suc- 
cessful growing of rubber trees are well 
known. The conditions are exactly ful- 
filled in the Amazon country of Brazil, 
but the climate there is entirely un- 
bearable for Americans. Therefore, that 
country is not available for the scien- 
tific cultivation of rubber trees under 
the control of a white race. 

The magnitude of the work to be done 
makes it imperative that it be handled 
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in the most skillful and scientific manner 
by men of liberal education and takes 
it entirely beyond the capacities of the 
ignorant Indians, who have up to this 
time been the principal dependency of 
the rubber consuming world. And it is 
but reasonable to assume that with in- 
telligent manipulation the merchantable 
quality of the product will be materially 
improved, thereby enhancing its value. 

In view of all these facts it is not 
strange that Mexico has been singled out 
as the one country of all others where 
the cultivation of rubber can be carried 
on most successfully. Here climate and 
soil and water supply are combined in 
exactly the right way; here a white man 
can live in comfort; here labor is plen- 
tiful and cheap and transportation by 
water and rail brings the product close 
to the centers of manufacture in the 
United States. 

This is not by any means the first in- 
stance where Mexico has played an im- 
portant part in the world’s commerce; 
for her glorious tropical forests which 
promise now to realize the dreams of 
Cortez, have for many years supplied 
some of the world’s most needed products. 

Nature has hidden away in those deep, 
shady forests the quinine to regulate the 
fevered pulse; the vanila which delights 
the palate; chocolate, one of Nature’s 
most pleasing and nourishing of foods; 
her coffee is second to none in quality, 
and more important than all, rubber, 
which has come into greater and more 
diversified usefulness than almost any 
ovner product of the vegetable kingdom. 
This is true to such an extent that rub- 
ber has been called “the handmaid of 
civilization.” 

All of these products of Nature’s won- 
derful laboratory have laid dormant in 
the custody of an indolent, picturesque 
people, too lacking in ambition to do 
what they might have done, too lacking 
in knowledge to do what was necessary 
to do. 

The economic progress of the world is 
not to be stayed by so trivial a circum- 
stance as the inborn characteristics of 
a race, and we find progressive Ameri- 
eans already actively at work in Mexico. 
The men who began the systematic cul- 
ture must ultimately be considered as do- 





Rubber tree three years old. 
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ing a service to the whole of mankind 
by perpetuating the supply of rubber, 
which would otherwise be rapidly dimin- 
ished, if not exhausted. In the State of 
Chiapas the rubber tree is found growing 
to.a great size in its native state, sur- 
rounded by all the conditions essential 
to its successful commercial reproduction. 

This work is being carried out almost 
entirely by American enterprise and 
American money, but the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has been foresighted enougn to 
safeguard their interests and to give 
perfect protection to the property. The 
most successful rubber plantation com- 
panies are operated from the United 
States, and the actual work of planting 
out the orchards and bringing them to 
maturity is placed in the hands of trained 
men, experienced in agricultural and hor- 
ticultural work, and acquainted with the 
peculiar conditions of Mexico. With 
crude rubber netting the grower sixty 
cents a pound, it is obvious that the 
profits from the cultivation of rubber 
will be enormous, and the work has pro- 
gressed to a point where every element 
of speculation seems to have been elim- 
inated. A rubber plantation to-day is a 
thoroughly understood proposition, and 
the matter of expense and of production 
are about definitely settled. 

Matias Romero, formerly Mexican Min- 
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ister to the United States, forecast the 
present situation when he said: “Neither 
cocoa, coffee, sugar nor any other tropi- 
cal product will give the same profit as 
rubber.” The developments of the past 
few years show that the cultivation of 
the rubber tree has passed its experi- 
mental stage, while the growth and ma- 
turing of the same depends upon the cli- 
matic conditions in the location where 
the rubber trees are to be planted, as 
well as to the proper care given to the 
trees during the development period. 

In putting out the plantations the trees 
are planted about two hundred to the 
acre, and the rapidity of their growth un- 
der favorable conditions may be gauged 
somewhat by the photographs which ac- 
company this article. To explain this. 
wonderful growth it might be well to 
state that the rubber tree requires condi- 
tions which are quite unusual to the 
dweller in our climate. To make such 
a growth as is shown in these photo- 
graphs they must have intense heat, a 
very rich soil, and an immense amount 
of water. 

These photographs were taken in the 
State of Chiapas, where the soil is a sort 
of light loam, covered with leaf mould 
to a considerable depth, the product of 
the heavy native forests which have cov- 
ered the land. The land is not far from 
the ocean, at an altitude 
of only a few hundred feet 
and borders a considerable 
river. The annual rainfall 
is in the neighborhood of 
two hundred inches. In 
other words these ‘trees 
were grown in what is 
practically an out-of-doors 
hot house. 

Under conditions which 
prevail in a_ cultivated 
orchard, systematic tap- 
ping can be begun in the 
seventh year (if properly 
located) when the product 
from an acre of trees at 
that stage is worth about 
one hundred dollars, but 
as the tree grows older 
it increases the yield until 
the product per annum 
from a single tree fifteen 
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to twenty years old is valued at several 
dollars. 

The trees of a rubber plantation are 
set at regular intervals with the purpose 
of ultimately having about two hundred 
trees to the acre; it is the practice, how- 
ever, on some plantations to plant them 
much closer than this. The extra trees 
are then tapped to death before attain- 
ing a large size, leaving plenty of room 
for the permanent orchard and yielding 
a considerable revenue in the early stages 
of the enterprise. The expense of caring 
for a rubber plantation is much less than 
is necessary in the case of coffee or cocoa 
or any of the other tropical products, 
which is a valuable consideration to the 
investor. Moreover, the crop is imper- 
ishable and can be marketed at the 
convenience of the grower, whereas a 
great many of.the products of the same 
region must be hurried to market 
whether conditions be favorable or not. 
Taken altogether, rubber culture has so 
many things in its favor that it is, as 
we remarked at the beginning of this 
article, one of the most important com- 
mercial developments of this century. 

The process of extracting the sap 
from the trees is extremely simple. The 
natives of the Amazon regions and of 
Central America slash gashes in the 
trunk of the trees with their machete 
and allow the sap to collect in a clay 
cup stuck to the trunk of the tree or 
else they conduct the sap through a reed 
to a basin hollowed out in the ground. 
Under these methods a great many im- 
purities get into the sap and a consider- 
able percentage is lost. Even under this 
plan the trees would have a chance, but 
the temptation to secure the tree’s en- 
tire store of sap is irresistible. In his 


greed the Indian ruthlessly chops down 
the tree and gashes the bark every two 
or three feet all the way along the trunk, 
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spreading the thick leaves on the ground 
to catch the sap. It is this practice that 
has depleted the native forests to such 
an extent as to make it highly profitable 
to cultivate the trees in the manner de- 
scribed. 

These primitive methods of collecting 
the sap are all done away with on a mod- 
ern plantation. A tree is watched and 
cared for in order to get the largest con- 
tinuous production from it. The incisions 
are made with a special tool, care being 
taken not to injure the wood of the tree 
or to stop the free circulation of the 
sap through the bark, except on a small 
portion of its surface. By this means the 
trees suffer no injury whatever, and wiil 
continue to produce ever increasing quan- 
tities of sap for a great many years. 

The sap of the India rubber trees con- 
tains about 56 per cent of water and 44 
per cent of what is called rubber. There 
are also some minor elements. The sub- 
sequent treatment of the sap is primarily 
to remove this excess of water, although 
it is maintained by ‘some authorities 
that the smoking process to which Para 
rubber is subjected by the native gather- 
ers enhances its value. After the water 
is evaporated the resulting mass is Ca- 
outchouc—the rubber of commerce. The 
total world production now ranges very 
close to 100,000,000 pounds per annum, 
which, if the product of cultivated trees, 
would net the growers more than sixty 
million dollars. It is not surprising that 
Sir Henry Nevill Dering, British Minis- 
ter to Mexico, should have said: “The 
cultivation of Indian rubber is probably 
the most profitable industry in the 
world.” 

(The writer is indebted to the Conser- 
vative Rubber Production Company of 
San Francisco, Cal., for the photographs 
used in the above article.) 



































Three “White” Steam Carriages which ran in the gasoline class, and by reason 
of the Condensers, made the 100 miles without a stop in the “100-mile Endurance 





Contest” of the Automobile Club on Decoration Day. 


INTERESTING AUTOMOBILE COMMENTS. 





BY W. M. GARDINER 


The first reference is to the one hundred 
mile run of the Long Island Automobile 
Club, held on Long Island, April 26th, 1902. 
The second is to the one hundred mile run 
of the Automobile Club of America from 
New York City to Bridgeport, Conn., and 
return, held on May 30th, 1902. The third 
is to the six day contest from New York to 
Buffalo. It is our desire to present quota- 
tions from different automobile journals, in 
order to let disinterested observers speak 
of the work of the carriage. 

The “Motor World” for May ist, 1902, 
page 131, says: 

“Some one likened the Long Island En- 
durance Contest to a run across the desert 
during a sand storm, and it is fair to say 
that the simile is not far fetched.” 

In face of such a contest as this, the three 
“Whites” entered finished without a stop 
for fuel, water or repairs. 

The “Motor World” for May ist, 1902, 
page 132, says: 

“If the event turned up any sensation, it 
certainly was in the performance of those 
sensational vehicles, the ‘White’ Steam 
carriages. So far as known all steamers 
except the ‘White’ took advantage of the 
non-penalized stops for water.” 

The foregoing quotations are concerning 
the hundred mile non-stop run of the Long 
{sland Automobile Club. 

The quotations following refer to the 





hundred mile endurance contest of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, from New York 
to Bridgeport and return, which took place 
on Decoration Day, 1902. 

Of the second run, we quote the following 
from the “Cycle and Automobile Trade 
Journal” for June ist, 1902, page 17: 

“Decoration Day was undoubtedly a 
‘steam’ day, notwithstanding the fact that 
the wind was blowing almost as strong as 
on the day of the Long Island run, for ac- 
cording to our records, 73 per cent of the 
steam vehicles which started, went through 
without a penalized stop, while only 43 per 
cent of the gasoline machines went through 
without a stop.” 

The “Cycle and Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal” for June ist, 1902, page 17, says: 

“Class B—Steam vehicles, which were di- 
vided into two sections, Section 1 those that 
complete the 100 miles without a _ stop. 
There were only three in this section, the 
‘White’ Steam Carriages. Section 2, steam 
vehicles, to complete the 100 miles with two 
stops. The first stop to be made 33 1-3 
miles from New York, where gasoline and 
water could be taken on board and where 
the vehicle could be lubricated, but not ad- 
justed or repaired in any way while stand- 
ing still. The second stop to be made 66 
2-3 miles from the start, where gasoline and 
water could be taken on board and where 
the vehicle could be lubricated, but not ad- 
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justed or repaired in any way while stand- 
ing still.” 

Of the road over which this contest was 
run, the following from the “Motor World” 
for June 5th, 1902, page 295, is interesting: 

“The course from New York to near 
Bridgeport and return was unquestionably 
@ much more severe one than that on Long 
Island. Its hills, both long and_ short, 
heavily graded and slightly sloped, had 
something to do with this. The character 
of the roads was also a factor. They were 
stone roads in the main, and there were 
patches of new metal to lend additional 
task of traversing them without accident. 
The severity of the course accounts for the 
large number of casualties, most of them 
of a minor nature; and many of them 
due to tire troubles. 

“The extent of the mishaps may be seen 
when it is stated that one ‘Motor World’ 
observer counted seventeen vehicles stopped 
by the roadside and passed by his car.” 

In commenting upon the work of the most 
successful carriages entered, the same paper 
on the same page opens a paragraph as 
follows: 

“The name which stands out most prom- 
inently on the roll of honor is the ‘White,’ 
which scored their usual and complete suc- 
cess.” 
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We also append the following interesting 
comments concerning the run: 

From the “Cycle and Automobile Trade 
Journal” for June ist, 1902, page 24: 

The “White” Steam Machine. 

“The unbroken record of the ‘White’ 
Steam vehicles scoring 100 per cent in 
every endurance run in which they have 
entered, is of itself the highest possible 
recommendation and the added laurels they 
have won as a result of the fuel and water 
consumption records made in the last two 
runs, and the strictly non-stop runs made, 
place these vehicles in a class by them- 
selves. There is little wonder that these 
vehicles are the talx of the trade.” 

The “Cycle and Automobile Trade Jour- 
nal” for June ist, 1902, page 44, says: 

“One of the most interesting features in 
connection with the endurance run was the 
fact that the three White Sewing Machine 
carriages ran the entire distance without 
stopping at the steam controls to take on 
water.” 

So much has been said about the cost of 
fuel for running steam carriages, that we 
wish it to be known that whatever may be 
said of other makes of carriages, the 
“White” is as economical as a gasoline car- 
riage and has all the advantages which 
steam has over gasoline. We append the 





New Model “White” Steam Touring Car. 


The 
20 H. P.; speed, 60 miles per hour; fastest long-distance auto ever built. 


wheel, 
This 


inventor, W. T. White; 


car has a “condenser”; it shows no exhaust, makes no more noise than a bicycle, 
and Mr. White ran the machine 200 miles without stop. 














following quotation and tables from the 
“Cycle and Automobile Trade Journal,” issue 
of June ist, page 25: 


Steam Vehicle Fuel and Water Consumption 


“The figures for the steam vehicle gasoline 
and water consumption are instructive, the 
records made by the ‘White’ Steam vehicles 
being especially noticeable. The fact is that 
these machines do not consume any more 
fuel than the average vehicle driven by a 


Interesting Automobile Comment. 
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This is a revelation in it- 
self and should give the steam vehicle 
makers some hope of competing with the 
gasoline vehicles in economy of fuel con- 
sumption, which has heretofore appeared 


gasoline engine. 


impossible. Further the small amount of 
water used by the ‘White’ vehicles should 
prove to the steam vehicle makers the value 
of condensers, and they should lose no time 
in equipping their machines with some form 
of condensers.” 


Class B, Steam Vehicles. 


No. Maker Pass. H. P. Wot. Gals. 
65 White Sewing Machine Co....... 2 6 1400 5% 
64 White Sewing Machine Co....... 2 6 1400 6% 
66 White Sewing Machine Co....... 2 6 1400 9 
30 Locomobile Company ............ 2 38% 1250 10 
67 Overman Automobile Co. ........ 2 4% 1500 10% 
21 Prescott Auto Company .......... 2 41, 1300 10% 
S. Ce, SE inecarnwendee scoees 2 4% 1000 12% 
6 Prescott Auto Company ........ 2 41g 1300 13% 
29 Locomobile Company ............ 2 3% 985 13% 
TY GR I. o Hiee enc cccensenss 2 61% 1300 14 
7 Prescott Auto. Company ......... 2 41, 1300 14 
22 Lane Motor Vehicle Co........... 4 10 1650 15% 
75 Locomobile Company ............ 2 316 1600 16 

Water Consumption of Steam Carriages. 

No. Maker Pass. H. P. Wot. Gals. 
B—64* White Sewing Machine Co........ 2 6 1400 5.98 
B—65* White Sewing Machine Co........ 2 6 1400 5.98 
B—66* White Sewing Machine Co........ 2 6 1400 9.72 
B—21 Prescott Auto. Mfg. Co............ 2 4% 1300 71,18 
B— 7 Prescott Auto. Mfg. Co............ 2 414 1300 79.43 
OVErmian AWG, COMPAR ..cccscccccssccce 2 4% 1500 84.68 
B— 6 Prescott Auto. Mfg. Co............. 2 4% 1300 85.42 
B—30 Locomobile Company .............. 2 6 1750 89.17 
B—22 Lane Motor Vehicle Co. .......... 4 10 1650 93.15 
ee CE I cre nde cinsleike cine diel cee. 2 4% 1000 98.08 
B—75 Locomobile Company .............. 2 3% 1600 101.04 
B—29 Locomobile Company.... ......... 2 3% 1600 114.63 


*Entered under non-stop rules. 

The following quotation is from the “Au- 
tomobile and Motor Review,” issue of June 
14th, 1902, page 4: 

“Taken as a whole, with its economical 
and automatically regulated steam genera- 
tors and its new condenser system, the 
‘White’ carriage certainly represents a 
type of steam vehicle construction which is 
destined to have a broad effect upon the 
industry.” 

Also the following from the same issue 
of the same paper on the same page: 

“Summarizing the results secured with 
the ‘White’ steam carriage B—65 in the 
Memorial Day endurance run, its steam gen- 
erating system combined with the  con- 
denser made possible a run of 100 miles on 
six gallons of water and 5% gallons of gas- 
oline as against an average of 95% gallons 
of water and 13 gallons of gasoline for all 
other blue ribbon steam carriages and an 
average of 6% gallons of gasoline for -all 


blue ribbon hydro-carbon vehicles.” 

In the New York to Buffalo endurance con- 
test, held under the auspices of the Auto- 
mobile Club of America, four “White” Steam 
Carriages entered got 100 per cent, it being 
the only make of carriage receiving 100 per 
cent on four carriages and on every car- 
riage entered. They also made the high- 
est average mileage of any make of car- 
riage, with four carriages finishing. 

We quote the following from “Automobile 
Magazine” for October: 

“The ‘White’ steam machines prove to 
be surprises, especially to those who pre- 
viously were not acquainted with their good 
points. Four of these vehicles started and 
all finished in good shape. Paul H. Deming, 
who with R. H. White acted as leader of 
their coterie, remarked to the writer that 
had the performances of their machine been 
different, he would have been surprised. Mr. 
Deming made his debut east with one of his 
machines last spring in an Automobile Club 
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of America run to Tuxedo, and hung close 
for the thirty miles to Cornelius J. Field’s 
De Dion racer. Those who remember his 
performance then are not surprised at the 
good showing the ‘White’ quartet made on 
this later test.” 

In this New York to Buffalo endurance 
contest, the worst trip was the control end- 
ing at Herkimer, its run being made in mud 
from three to ten inches deep. The four 
“White” carriages starting from Fonda 47th, 
49th, 51st and 52nd; read the following from 
the “Herkimer Evening Telegram,” Septem- 
ber 1ith, and see where they finished: 

“The first of the participants in the en- 
durance contest to arrive in Herkimer was 
David Wolfe Bishop, with his thirty horse 
power Panhard-Levassor gasoline macaine. 
He arrived at 3:25 just as Timers W. M. 
Turner and Page opened the evening con- 
trol. He made the distance from Fonda to 
Herkimer at a rate of fifteen miles an hour. 
He was the fifth man to start out of Fonda. 
Paul H. Deming with a ‘White’ Steam ma- 
chine, was the second to arrive at 3:58. R. 
H. White, O. S. Southworth and M. R. 
Hughes, all with ‘White’ Steam machines 
arrived next in the order named. Their 
time of arrival was 4, 4:06, and 4:07 p. m. 
The last four machines named are manu- 
factured by the ‘White’ Sewing Machine 
Company.” 

The foregoing quotations are from conser- 
vative trade journals. The most important 
of all facts connected with the “White” is 
that it can be operated by anyone in a 
single lesson and an hour is frequently all 
that is necessary to teach tne purchaser to 
handle the machine successfully. 

It is impossible to burn out the generator, 
there is not the slightest danger of a boiler 
to explode and the numerous troubles of 
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gasoline vehicles with their excessive re- 
pairs and the large amount of heavy ma- 
chinery they are compelled to carry are 
avoided. There are no water glasses to 
watch, no sparking devices to keep in order 
or electric batteries to manage; in short 
the many difficulties of other forms of auto- 
mobiles have been almost entirely elimin- 
ated, giving the public, we think, for the 
first time in the history of the industry a 
simple, practical, pleasure and utility ve- 
hicle at a reasonable figure, one which can 
be operated by the average man or woman 
successfully and the cost of maintaining 
which is reduced to perhaps one-fifth of 
that of any other make of carriage capable 
of doing the same service. 

The “White” touring carriages are -now 
being delivered at the factory, though they 
are sold up ahead for some months. 


We are prepared to take orders for future 
delivery, however, on this magnificent car 
which carries four or six passengers as it 
has a folding seat on the rear which can 
be used or closed up at pleasure. BEHach 
seat is capable of carrying three passengers 
if desired. The carriage has a condenser, 
so that it will run almost inaefinitely with- 
out taking on water, makes no more noise 
than a bicycle, has no vibration and has 
power enough to maintain a speed of forty 
miles an hour or climb any hill where trac- 
tion will take an automobile. 


We want dealers in unoccupied territory 
and if you are in the market for an auto- 
mobile for your own use or contemplate 
handling them, write us for prices, terms 
and catalogue. Parties interested should 
apply to the “White” Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, C. A. Hawkins, General Agent, 300 
Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 









































The great Niagara Mine as a criterion 
of the future.—Under the management of 
Mr. Letson Balliet, Mining Engineer, and 
the most successful mine operator in the 


West. 

N in the year 1849. At that time 
thousands of hardy gold-seekers 

thronged its ravines, canyons and river 

banks, enriching themselves to a far 

greater extent than any of the recent 

explorers of the Klondike. Since that 


EVADA county began its history 





Mr. Letson Balliet. 
period it has steadily held its own, and 
to-day stands the banner gold-mining 
county of California. It has added over 
two hundred millions to the wealth of 
the world, and is still producing millions 
of dollars annually. 

Many of the early gold seekers located 
their mining claims by pacing off the 
ground and measuring them with strings. 
This ground has been held from year 
to year and mined in a primitive way 
wrile the surveys with accurate instru- 
ments show that there is yet much 
ground unclaimed. In later years men 
of energy and far-seeing purpose came 
into the country, purchased some of these 
claims and opened them up into big 
mines, and there are hundreds of others 
that require nothing but active devel- 
opment to make them payers. 

The Empire mine of Grass Valley has 
produced, up to the present time, $10,000,- 
000, and is still in active operation, show- 
ing up larger and bigger than ever. 

The Maryland-Idaho mine, in the same 
locality, has produced over $20,000,000, 
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and we could name thirty more mines 
in operation that have added millions 
to the output of this locality. 

The old Allison Ranch mine, with a 
former production of $3,000,000, is being 
re-opened by Messrs. Mackey and Flood. 

The Niagara mine, located right in the 
heart of Nevada County’s rich gold de- 
posits, is being re-opened by the Niagara 
Mining Company. This mine in every 
way has a better showing than any of 
its neighbors had when they started. 
The neighboring mines have sunk shafts 
over 3,000 feet deep, and have proved 
that it is impossible to mine out Nevada 
County’s veins. Surface work has been 
going on for fifty years; tunnels have 
been run and small shafts sunk, proving 
that Niagara’s riches’ are _ barely 
scratched. 


It was for Mr. Letson Balliet to dis- 
cover the possibilities of the Niagara 
mines. His engineers, searching the 
country over for valuable properties, dis- 
covered that the owners of the Niagara 
mine did not have sufficient money to 
operate it properly; he took an option 
on it—discovered that the adjoining 
claims were lying idle as Government 
land. He located the Government land, 
erected a mill and hoist and began 
sinking a shaft to follow the Niagara ore 
bodies to a depth of two or three thou- 
sand feet, and thus place the Niagara 
mine among the leaders of Nevada 
County’s ore producers. 

Mr. Balliet is probably the best known 
mining engineer on the Pacific Coast, 
and it is said that he has never made a 
failure in mining yet. In fact he has 
advertised that he will give $5,000 reward 
to anyone who will name any single in- 
stance where any man has invested 
money on his advice and followed his 
instructions and has lost money, or 
where any mine has been opened on his 
plans and it has not proved a success. 
Mr. Balliet is a mining engineer and 
metalurgical chemist, and is regarded 
as a very conservative man in taking 
hold of any mine. Some people have 
called him a plunger, but this is radi- 
cally wrong. He is very slow to take 


hold of a mine, but when once he be- 
comes convinced that it is all right, he 
is 2 


remarkably rapid operator. Mr. 











The Great Niagara Mine. 
Balliet is interested in mines in Oregon, 
Black Hills of South vakota, California, 
Utah, Arizona, and elsewhere. His daily 
work takes him continually among the 
mines. He is not a stock broker, and is 
not selling stock. To the writer he said: 


“People have the wrong idea; I am not 


selling stock. I am buying stock and 
am spending money on the mines in 
which I am buying stock. Many of my 
friends have written me and asked me 
to buy stock for them in good mines 
that come under my notice. I have done 
this for four or five thousand people 
in the last three years, and some people 
got the idea that I was selling stock, and 
it is hard to convince them of the dif- 
ference. My daily work takes me among 
the mines. I am in close touch with 
most of the big mines of the West. I 
can buy stock for the small investors 
to better advantage than they can buy 
it themselves, and I take great pains 
to place their investments in reliable 
mines. Everybody in a mining camp 
offers to give free advice, but they gen- 
erally have an axe to grind, but to con- 
vince you of what I say, I will give 
any of the readers of your paper a 
pointer on any mining stock in which 
they are thinking of investing, or I will 
pick out a good investment for them. 
I have helped about 5,000 people to make 
profitable investments in this way, and 
I am willing to help any of your readers 


in the same way. I will not charge them 
a cent for the advice, and if they will 
follow my instructions and do not make 
money on it, I will take their stock off 
their hands for the amount they paid 
for it, and I don’t mean in any company 
in which I am interested either. The 
investor can pick out his own stocks, 
and if he invests upon my instructions 
I will guarantee he will make money on 
it, or I will buy his stock myself.” 

Mr. Balliet runs, besides his mines, a 
street car line, a large metropolitan daily 
newspaper and a large ranch of several 
thousand acres. His office is at 508 
California street, San Francisco, and he 
requests correspondence, and enjoys com- 
municating with people whom he can 
help. He was a newsboy himself once, 
and purchased mining stock by paying 
$10 a month for it, and made his start 
in that way, and has always felt that 
it was his duty to help others less for- 
tunate, if he can do so by a simple tip 
or pointer. If any of the readers care 
to correspond with him, you may address 
him Letson Balliet, 508 California street. 
San Francisco, California, and you will 
be sure of an answer. 

Note.—The illustration of the mine is 
a reprint from a booklet distributed by 
the Nevada County Committee. Copies 
can be had by addressing the Chamber 
of Commerce Committee at Grass Valley, 
California. 








